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6th Art, "VJOT more than one folio, 

i^vnvq quartosj or three of 

fmaller fize, ftialf be taken out at the 

fame time : anci for each book that is 

not returned in one month, a fine of 

three fliilliqgs per tvtek as long as it is 

detained. < 

7th. If any book or books ar^ abufed 
or loft, the fame to be replaced by a fim- 
ilar volume or volumes, or the current 
price for the fame to h^ paki. 'Hie de- 
linquent, in fuch cafe, will nave his priv- 
ilege fufpended till this rule is complied 
with. 

8th. *The Library to be open every 
Thurfday in the afternoon, from 3 to 5 
in Winter, and from 3 to 6 in Summer. 

9th.. If a fubfcriber Jends a book, his 
privilege fnall be fufpended one.ycgr. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following pamjiMet was 
defigned for anonymous publica- 
tion. A conlideration which I had 
not fufficiently weighed) determines 
me to put my name to it In the 
difcaffion of characters and fe6t% 
fomethingmufi: always reft upon the 
fnppofed integrity and judgment, 
and knowledge of the Author: and 
1 will not miflead the Reader to give 

more 



/ 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

more or lels of this fort of credit 
than I can juftly claim : I feel it 
therefore neceffary to declare in my 
own name, that my authorities are 
derived folely from the common 
Iburces of obfervation and inquiry, 
equally open to all; that I am un- 
conne6ted with any party, and write 
withoutany concurrence or commu- 
nication whatever. 

Under the fliade of an anonymous 
charadler, I have perhaps exprefled 
m3delfwithfomewhat lels referve of 
men and things than I might have 
been inclined to ufe in my own per- 
fon; but to reduce this work to a 
lower and more modefl tone, the 
whole of it muft have been caft over 
agaln> a di%uiHuI and laborious 

talk; 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

talk; I therefore lay with Pilate, 
"what I have written, I have writ- 
ten." I have aflerted nothing that I 
do not believe, and perhaps nothing 
of which I am lure; for though I 
may have employed abfolute modes 
of expreffion, no man is more dil^ 
truflful of fedts, or more diffident 
of his own opinions. There was a 
time indeed, when I would not have 
hazarded my repofe, by entering 
into fuch a warfere; but on this 
head I have at prefent the 
misfortune to be free from all 
anxiety. 

March 1793. 
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OUR apology for the author of the 
Refle£lims on the Revolution in France^ though 
ivritten with great pretenfions to moderation, 
contains, I think, deeper malice than the mo(( 
violent of that gentleman's reoent produ£kions. 
If your objed had been fimply to reftore the 
reputation of your friend to the place which it 
lately held in the general eftimation, every 
good man muft l)ave wiihed you fuccefs : for 
though it is of fmall importance to the world 
whether Mr. Burke^goes into retirement volun- 
tarily, ut convivafatuTj as a fatisfied g^eft rifes 
from t^ble, or whether he is driven from the 
ftage by t}ie difapprobation of his aflbciates ; 
whether it be owing to the inconfiftency of his 
condu6l, or his want of judgment in the choice 
of his friends, that he can neither retreat from 
his fituation with dignity, nor decently remain 
in it ; though thefe are objeds of no public 
moment in a cafe adapted rather to deter as a 
B warning 
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vrarning than to invite to imitation as an exam« 
pie; yet the degradation of a man of charader 
whether through misfortune or fault, will always 
offer a home-felt leffon to thofe who have any 
reputation of their own to preferve; and an 
honeft attempt to foften the errors or extenuate 
the mifconduft of fuch a perfon, muft ever be 
received with much candour and good wilK 

But nothing, as it appears, is more* remote 
from the Gentleman's intentions than this kind 
of apology* Far from wifhix^ to refume bis 
ancient ftation, or to be reconciled to his an- 
cient confederates, he rejeds and abjures them 
all with much anger and difdain. He has it 
£bems at laft difcovered that the Sinope* of 
oppofition, bleak and barren, buffeted with 
waves and beaten by tempefts, is not a tenable 
iituatiojL Be it ib. This alfo might have been 
iilently endured* His old companions would 
have feen him bafldng in the fun^flune of roy- 
alty, the delight of biihops and the admiration 
of white ftaves, with a fmile perfe&ly guiltlefs 
either of envy or ill-will ; and though they 

* What this Sinope is, from which the right honourable 
gentleman receives his banifhment with fo much hau^ty 
indifference, and in which he condemns the Puke of Portland 
and Mr. Fox to remain^ I confefs myfelf fo diill as not 
clearly to comprehend. If indeed he had been disfranchifed, 
and deiired not to return by the citizens of Galway or Lough- 
rea, this cynical reply might have been very appoiite. 

might 
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might bave mourned the lofs of their comrade 
in the warfare, they muft foon have been con- 
foled with the confideration that the advantages 
derived from his affiftance had always been 
in a great degree counterbalanced by an in- 
temperance of oratory which frequently alie- 
nated and difgufted moderate men. They 
might have been afflided perfonally, but as a 
party they muft have found themfelves re- 
lieved/ 

Such in all probaUlity would have been the 
fentiments, and fuch the conduct of the gentle- 
man's friends, if, in quitting his party, he had 
confined himfelf to making the heft apology he 
could offer for an adion which certainly at firft 
view always ftands in great need qf one. But 
when yon abandon the defenfive of his reputa- 
tion to make an infidious attack upon a great 
body in Parliament, camprifmg a confiderable 
part of the ability, and virtue, and confequence 
of the nation, the itate of the cafe is entirely 
changed. The chara&er of fuch a party is of 
far other importance than that of any fmgle in- 
dividuah The charges ought to be, and muft 
be examined. For the advantage of the party 
you accufe, I anrperfuaded they cannot be too 
often or too much difcufled. 

In this difcufiion I fliould willingly have fepa- 

rated your defence of your client from your 

B 2, cWge 
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ifharge agdnft the party, and haveconfixted my^ 
felf wholly to the latter ) but it will be neceflary 
to ihew that the attaek is founded on premifes 
inconfiflent or contradidory, or in fome other 
wayabfurd; and if you, his advocate, have 
thought it moft for your purpofe to involve the 
attack and the defence fo much in each other^ 
that they muft (land and fall together, this, let 
it be remembered, is no fault of mine. 

Allow me here to fay fomething of myfelf 
and my motives; I do aflure you$ Sir, I have 
no connexion either perfonal or political with 
the party in.whofe caufe I have entered the lifts 
with my beaver up, and without any device 
upon my arms. I have not the honour to belong 
to any club or political fociety whatfoever ^ 
and I think I may without arrogance aiTume 
that " equeftrian charafter" which you de- 
kribe, as beft calculated to take ^' the mid- 
dle ftation,'* from whence all extremes are 
feen at an equal diftance, and as ^^ beft fitted, 
to prevent things from running to excefs on 
either fide/' To this I fhould have added that 
I am a whig ; but you have endeavoured fo to 
unfettle the foundation of this charafier ; fo to 
confound it with all difturbers of public order, 
the enemies of the monarchy, the broachers 
of the moft new and fantaftical pofitions, on 
one fide ; and ^ with the maintainers of paffive 
obedience and non-refiftance^ high-church doc« 

trines^ 
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trlneS) and anti-revolution principles, on the 
other ; that it is become neceflary before one 
can reriture to aflame that appellation, to ftate 
what is meaned by it. According to you, it 
fliould feem that all persons, of whatever de- 
fcripdon or denomination, who are not ready to 
fubfcribe in toio and without referve, to th^ 
whole pleadings againft the natural rights and 
liberties of mankind^ fet forth in the Refte3iom^ 
are in a ftate of damnable error« The 
RefleSions contain the articles of the true catholic 
dodrine> which except a man believe faithfully, 
be cannot beiaved. In vain (hould we offer 
to receive many of the pofitions, upon condition 
that we may be allowed to doubt of others ; 
tike the church you admit of no fhades of re« 
fiftance to your dogmata ; your tone, like her's, 
is perfedly firm and refolute. Ex cathedra non 
^/aJus. In the difcuflion of thefe infallible 
deci/ions, which I mean to examine with true 
proteft^nt courage, my own confeffion of faith 
Hiuft of neceflity appear. I will not there* 
fore here ftate what that religion />, but what it 
is not — lam not a Bur kite — I am not a Painite j 
and I will poftpone putting in my claim to the 
charader of a whig, till we have thoroughly 
inquired into your friend's title to it. 

I am principally induced to confider your 
appeal, by a firm conviOion that the party you 
attack have^ihewn themfelves, after a long and 

^ fevere 
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fevere trial, well deferving of the confidence of 
the people whofe caufe they have maintained, 
now for manj^ years, with great fidelity and 
more fuccefs than could have been expeded, 
confidering the circumftances under which they 
have afted. A good underftanding between 
the people out of doors and their avowed advo- 
cates in parliament, fo that each ihall be ready 
to fupport the other in the old conftitutional 
way, is, I think, an objeftof thefirft importance 
for reftraining minifters within any fort of due 
bounds ;. and I confider on the contrary, what- 
ievet tends to interrupt or difturb this good un* 
derftanding, as proportionably dangerous and 
pernicious^ This party has of late been rifing 
fail in the public opinion. Its true value 
begins to be known. Jt has made a great ftand^ 
imbroken and undifmayed, againft minifterial 
influence and power, hitherto without example^ 
againft all tlie infolence of unmerited prospe- 
rity, againft torrents of bribed abufe, againft 
royal averfion and popular prejudice ; and (hall 
a fingle arm perform at one infidious blow, what 
a whole hoft of open enemies has not been able 
to accomplifh in a long war ? No ; ,tbe javelin 
may be (harp and envenomed, and thrown with 
no feeble arm, but it has not found the vulne- 
rable heel of this Achilles. 

There is fo little of order in your appeal, the 
argument and the oratory are fo iwifted and 

interwoven 
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tnter woven together, that a plain anfwer is made 
exceedingly difficult. Every appeal to the 
judgment of mankind, which defires to be fairly 
tried, willabove all things labour to produce that 
clear arrangement and fimple expofition of the 
fads, and that explicit enunciation of the argu- 
ments which forefees and comes forward to meet 
all that can be fairly urged on the oppofite fide. 
You, on the contrary, have chofen to reft the 
force of your plea upon the facility with which 
it eludes the grafp. A charge is indeed made, 
and a very heavy one too, but it is made in 
hinted crimes and befitated imputations* No- 
thing is palpable. When we think we have in 
our hokJ, an argument, we fee it efcape from us 
in the form of a fimile or an allufion, 

IP— Verum ubi corrcptum manibus vinclifquc tcncbLi 
Dum varias eludent fpccics 

the ftrength of your fortrefs confifts in the 
flippery and fluauating ground on which it 
ftands, becaufe by that alone it can be ap- 
proached. 

I willfirft endeavour as well as I can (for 
I really wifh to be underftood) to colka toge- 
ther the disjointed members of your accufation ; 
to bring the charge into one clear point of view. 

You 
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Tou ftate that your client is at iffue with 
the party before the puhlie. About what is 
he at iffue? Not upon their objedtions to the 
principles laid down in the Rejleilicnsy becaufe 
on that point you tell us this high Court of 
dernier refort has already pronounced — fbat hi^ 
reprefentation is authenticated by the verdiil of his 
country^ and his fidelity recognifed by the body (f 
the people-^that h^ finds fubjeil not only if conph 
lation but of pride^^that the matter flands exa6lly 
as he mjhes it. All farther defence after this 
would be not only fuperfiuous but offenfive to 
the d^cifion of the court. The only objed 
then about which your client can remain at iffue 
with the party, confiftently with your own de-r 
clarations, is ^po^ bis counter accufation ag^oft 
his fuppofed accufers. In fpite of the whining 
intermif(fence of deprecatory lamentation with 
which you endeavour to mitigate the derelic- 
tion of his party, to palliate the odium of this 
fort of turning King's evidence^ this is and ca© 
only be the objed of the prefent appeal^ 

Now let us fee what the actufation is^ 

You declare that you are very unwilling 
to fuppofe that the doctrines of fome books 
lately circulated, are the principles of the party^ 
though from thq vehement declarations agaiifft his 
opinions, you are at fome lofs how to judge other* 
wife. 

Page 
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Page 9, you tell us what thefe books are ) tKat 
they are the moft, atrociom and treafonabk libels 
againfi all the hitherto cherijhed objeHs of the love 
and veneration tf the people i and page 84, that 
they arefidlofjhaUovmefs^ levity^ frtde^fr$fump^ 
tion^ and ignorance. As to the reji^ you add, it 
will be tUfficult for Mr. Burke to conform to iA& 
principles of the avowed leaders ofparty^ who are 
its authentic organs^ and with whom in their pub* 
lie capacity the p^rty mufi be confidered as una^^ 
ftimousp iintil they appear otherwife than negatively^ 
(So then the gentli^man knows nothing of the 
principles of t|ie party with which he had been 
^ding for fo mwy years, otherwife than nega* 
tively !) Ml you can gather frm th(m is thcfi their 
principle^ fiff difimetrifially ofp^te to his. Their 
negative declaration obliges you to have recmrfe to 
%he books which (ontain pqfitive doctrines* They 
^the ppfitiv^ 4Pdnnes of Mr« Faine*s pamphlet 
afteriyafcls cited at length) are indeed diametric 
cally oppqfite to tbofe Mr. Burke holds; and if 
it be true^ as they havefaid^ you hope hq/lilyy that 
their opinions differ fg widely from hih itjhould 
feemj they (the dodrines yoi; gitq frpin Paine) 

AKE I40ST LI^iLY TO fOflM TRlt CREED OF 

THE MODERN Whigs^. ff fhf party are difi 

* Priefts have fomettmes made their deities fpeak to the 
people by Grange organs ; but Mahomet's pigeon, or St.. 
Anthony's pig, are cprtainly not more extravagant vehiclei 
iori\\t vrill of Heayen^ than Thomas Paint's Rights of Mai) 
for the fentiments of the Quke ojF Ppr^nd and Mr. Fox. 

c fofed 



fofedioferue their cmnfrj (as jm itufi fhiy ate J 
ibej are in a condifitm to render Hfervices of the 
blgheji importance* If through mi/lake or faj^on 
they are led to contpbute to its rtdn^ voe JhtjAlnat 
be dejirojed ffj men of mean or fecondary capacities. 

Here then is the charge trrQUght together 
with all its qiiapfying doubts and palUathrc pa* 
tenthcfes. Now mark the carioos fophifm by 
which alone it is attempted to be fapported, 
The party have condenmed the Refteftionsy una 
voce i they have declared tljat they hold opi- 
nions diametrically oppofite to it j but Mn 
Paine's opinions are diametrically oppofite ta 
thofe contained in the Repaionsj therefore 
Mr* Paine*s opinions a^d thofe of the party are 
the fame, 'the force of fuch logic certainly de^ 
pends much upon the oratory with which it is 
accompanied. TVhat } becaufe 4 man rejed$ 
one extreme, is he obliged to run into the other f 
Is not the middle point between t^o extreme^ 
(though at a lefs c|iftance) sis diametrically op- 
pofite jto each as they are to one another I Be- 
caufe i think, which I mof^ fincerely do» that 
the deftru^On of defpotifm in France is likely 
to advance the future happinefs s^nd tmpcove- 
naent of mankind, does it therefore follow that 
I wifh to overturn our own fre^ and ^cellent 
eftabliftied Conftitutioo, from which the very 
event I admire draws its origin, and to whi?h ii 
is Congenial ? or that lam a loyer of the murr 

der 
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46r aad ra^ae iaddent to convulfioM of the 
(late ? One would think tbatfuch a thing as u mt^ 
dium bad never been beard rf in tb^ moral world. 
4^«r8Ht me to borxow your own woids ; 
*^ thig mode of arguing from having approved 
<^ any tln^ in a certain Une» to • the neceility 
<^ of appfronag^%i«iy thing, has political coofe- 
^' qo^ices of other moment than thofe pf a lo» 
^ gical £iUacy* If no man can propc^e any dU 
^< mintttion w modification of an invidbw or 
<' dangerous power or influence in govemoent, 
.(( "Withottt indcKiig friends turned into adverfih 
^ rk% to argue bin into the deftruSion of all 
*^ fHrer€^gfttive« jttd io a ^diAtioa of royalty, I 
^* do not know what can more effeftuaUy deter 
^< perfons of fober minds from engaging in any 
^^ reform ; nm* how the word eneaiies to the 
^ liberty of the fub^ef): could contrive any me^ 
^' thod more fk to bring all corredives on the 
*^ power of tbe crown, inio fufpicion aad difre- 
^ fMite.-' I ca» add nothing to this. 

In a reply to an ap^peal I fliould have wifiied 
to be able to froceed in £raie jsnogreffi ve order, 
by which the points in difpute might have been 
more fairly comended, and the labour much 
abridged. But the reach of my comprehen- 
fion has fumiflied no means of givii^ a regular 
anfwer to a p^rf«riliai^ wholly defukory. I 
can at laft fod no heUm order than the pages 
of the book. In this at lead the anfwer is 

c % fure 
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Aire not to be more digreffive than the work 
itfelf. 

Page li you open your cafe with a charge 
againft .the gentleman's former political afibd^ 
atcs, urged \rfth much querulous fenfibility for 
advtftng him to retire from public bu/inefs ; at the 
fame time that you, who ought to know the 
man, allow that his age and dijpofition leave him 
nothing to do but to retire^^^that retreat is bis choice 
'^that the party have done no more than confirm 
thefentence which he before had pajfed upon hinh 
felf^ ^^^nd after all^ the whole of the charge 
reils folely upon an anonymous paragraph in a 
newfpaper! 

Page 3 and 4^ you ftate, that as a piece of 
fine writing the Reflexions has indeed been criti« 
cifed and condemned ) but that the fa£ls and 
fentiments fet forth in it have been approved of 
by the nation in generah The firft of thefb 
two pofitions I think is not true. Grave men 
may have thought that topics of fuch deep im- 
portance are not properly obje&s of poetry and 

* The man in graver tragic knpwn. 
Though his beft part was long iince donei 

8tiU on the ftage defires to tany : 
And he who plays the hadeqtiin 
After the jeft ftill loads the fcene. 

Unwilling to fetirei though weary*. / 

decla« 
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declaipation, becaufe convi&Ion is a more folid 
foundation for truth than perfua£on ; and mo* 
derate perfons may have been offended with the 
tone of it, as much too paifionate and outrage- 
ous } but as the work of a rich imagination, 
abundant in choice of language, pointed alin- 
fion, beautiful imagery, and all the graces of 
claffical comjpofition, furely no good judge can 
have denied it praifc. The fevereft cenfure 
of fuch perfons I think would be that the 
ftyle is much above the matter ; that it con- 
tains enough of eloquence, but too little of 
wfldom. 

The fecond pofition, that the fentiments and 
opinions of the Rejledions have received the 
ianSjon of the nation in general, requires to be 
more clofely lifted, becaufe, you found upon it 
a fophifm perhaps not very obvious to immedi- 
ate detedion. If the gentleman and the party are 
really at iffue upon any point, it is the found- 
tiefs of their refpc^ve whiggifm ; on this all 
his preteniions to conliftency depend ; nay To 
neceflary doe$ it appear to you to fupport his 
right to this character, that not being able to 
reconcile his principles with thofe of what has 
been hitherto commonly efteemed the whig 
party, you choofe rather to difpute and invali- 
date the claim of all of them to this title, than to 
•fuffer his whiggifm to be fufpeSedj fooner than 
fail in this inafter point, you feem ready to 

maintain 
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maintain that your client is the only remaming 
whig in the nation* 

Now let ud examine how far this general 
good reception of the Refleilions^ of which you 
fo much boaft, tends to efiablifh the gentle* 
man's right to this difputed title^ 

I think it will not be denied that the mo(t 
general and comprehend ve diftin&ion between 
whig and tory is, that the bias of a wl^g is ra* 
ther towards the popular Jide^ and the bias of a 
tory rather towards the kingly Jide of the govwn* 
menty whenever they are coniidered as oppofed 
to each other* The old Jacobite tenets of dHFine 
right, paffive obedience and hoA-refiftance^ have 
1 believe always been looked upon as the ex« 
creme of toryifm, and the levelling republican 
dofbri^es of the old diflenters as the excels of 
whiggifnu Setting out from this limple bias or 
inclination^ men have at all times» in degl^ee ac- 
cording to the flrength of their paffions or the 
weaknefs of their judgment^ erred too near to 
the extremes. But a whig fu|)porting high 
monarchical principles^ or a tory aflerting (Irong 
liojpular claims, I conceive to be a contradi^iioii 
In terms* Now admitting this difUndion> which 
hdkxt the ioaufpicious contention occafioned by 
the RefleSliom I am fure nobody would have 
thought of difpatmg, your experience I am per* 
fuaded agrees with mine that a great majority 

of 



of the people of England incline to tory prind* 
pTes, Though wpon any very glaring infringe- 
ment of their rights the multitude may be occa* 
fionally excited to forget for a time their refpeQ; 
for the king, they are ev^r ready to return to 
their s^ncient loyalty upon th^ mod moderate 
condefcenfion to (heir wifhes. The facrifice of 
9 minifter offers at all times a ready and ch^ 
atotiement. Like the fcape-goat, he is driven 
into the ivildemefs with all th? iniquities and 
tranfgreffioQs and fins of the times upon hii 
head. Popular tumults are r^re and pipmen- 
tary, and ever of uncertain evpnt ; but the zu 
traction of the crown ads with uniform and 
progreDive force. An hpneft and wife whig 
e^pp£ls little good from thp effervefctfnce of the 
people. £({8 pbje£l will rather be to reftrain 
them from laying th^ir laws and privileges at 
the foqt of the throne ; a thanklefs and invidi- 
ous talk, and perfedly barrpn either of profit 
or applaufcf 

A Britifti king, while he appears to confine 
himfelf within the bounds of the law, while 
he carries oi^ no very 9pen defigns againft the 
libei-tie; of the nation, while he raifes no man 
into the favour and proteS^on of the pubjic by 
grofs ads of oppreflion, while he purfu^s np 
unjuft or inglorious war^ is the natural idol of 
^he people. They are perfuaded that he has 
neither the power nor the inclination to hurt 

them. 
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them, and they are well difpofed to believe that 
much of the good which they enjoy defcends 
from him who is the fountain of honour and 
the fource of mercy. They are near enough to 
be warmed and enlightened with his fplendour, 
and too far off to difcern the fpots upon his orb. 
Such is the political exiftence of the King. If 
^ the fame time his natural conftitution kad$ 
him to no glaring excefles, if he fulfils with 
oftenfible decency the common offices of life, if 
he reprefents with tolerable grace the dlgmty of 
his ftation, I do not fay be may be adored, 
though I think it, but I am fure he will hold the 
hearts and lives ^4 fortunes of his fubjefts ia 
his hand, Xo oppofe the dangers of this ami* 
able idolatry has always been one among the 
chief objefts of the guardians of the conftitu* 
tion. A watehful andfufpicious jealouly of the 
court is th^ir peculiar chara£teriftic. In the 
very viif feues of a |cing or the well-earned popu* 
larity of a minfter they. can find caufe of alarm. 
So that though the whigs are perhaps above all 
men the Qioft firmly devoted jo the conftitu^ 
tional throne, they do not lye^r upon their ex* 
ternal habit thofe marks of perfpnal attachpient 
to the king, the want of which, to vulgar ob- 
fervation, is eafily made to pafs for difloyalty or 
difaffeiStion. If they give, it is with cold referve 
and curious inquiry ; and when any pointe4 
fuceefs or aftion of eclat calls for congratulation 
and praife, they beftow them in fparing and 

meafured 
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meaTured term8» or perhaps contrail them WhU 
Tome coexiftent fubje£L of complaint. Hence the 
wfaigs have acquired the nam^ of a four, difcon* 
tented race^ hating excellence, and envious of 
good fortune* Certainly to fet bounds to kind-^ 
nefs, to damp the effufions of gratitude and 
affedion^ though it may be a nece&ry, muft 
always be an ungracious employment^ and uii« 
fortunately this part of their duty is hr the 
molt frequently called for* It is the nature of 
power to increafe by its own ftrellgth. Dan* 
gerous prerogatives may be eftabliflied by the 
progrefs of almoft imperceptible conceflions ; 
and perpetually to oppofe^ as it muft fome-*^ 
times feern^ for the very love of oppofition, 
appears neither liberal nor good humoured^ 
The feyerer relative duties whether in public 
or in private Ufe> may force efteem, but they do 
not conciliate affe&ion. Thus the real friends^ 
of the people are feldo'm their favourites ; a 
whig, as the gentlem:an knows by experience, 
is not a popular chara^r« 

Now if the general difpofition of the nation 
be futh as I have defcribed it, and if this difpo-^ 
fition has been of late, as it obyioufly has, more 
than ufually prevalent, it follows that the fa*- 
vourable rec^tion oi the RefieSlions is the worft 
proof of the author's whiggifm that you could 
poilibiy adduce ; that it goes to pfove, as far as 
it proves any thing, the exaQ contrary of this 

i> leading 



leading objcft of your appeal. Upon tHis point 
the teftimony of a fingle whig i$ of more value? 
than the approbation of the whole tribe of to- 
nes. Men who have long aded under fenti- 
nients and opinions early imbibed, acquire upon 
thefe points a fort of inftindive fenfe, much 
lefs liable to be deceived than the mere rea- 
ibning faculty j without proceeding to argu* 
ment or analyfis they have an exqoilite feel- 
ing how far any propofed tenet or doftrine 
coincides with the adive and exercifed prin- 
ciples, the habitual guides of their own minds. 
They do not give a reafoned opinion, but an 
involuntary decifion. Their tad is fure ; to 
hear and to determine are one and the fame 
thing. If for example I wanted to afcertain 
the merit of a muiical compofition, or the talents 
of a virtuofo^ I fhould not be fatisfied with the 
claps or hilTes of a mixed audience, but ihould 
apply to the profeflbrs in the art : If I were de- 
firous to be informed whether the ftyle I am 
now writing is good or bad, I fhould folicit you 
or Mr. Burke to caft your eye over it j there 
would be no queftion here of elementary trea- 
tifes, of didionaries or grammars, but merely 
of the impreffions produced by ihefe fubjefts 
upon the minds of the judges. Againft thi^ 
fort of verdift, no writ of error can be 
brought, the fentence is full, complete, and 
without appeal. By an exad parity of cafe, 
if the Bentincks, the Cavendifhes, the Ruifels, 

the 
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the Fitrwilliams, &c. &c., the native and here* 
ditaij whigs,. have' pronounced againil the 
whiggifm of the Refleclhns ; if, as you tell us, 
during a difcriffion which continued for two dajs^ 
no one of ihefe gentlemen interpo/ed a negative or 
even a doubt in favour of Mr. Burke or his 
opinions^ your caufe is, I fear, wholly defperate* 
There remains, as indeed you feem to be 
a.'ware when you appeal from the living to the 
dead» from the modem whigs to the ancient^ no 
court upon earth to which you can apply for 
redrefs ; and that the fhades of thefe departed 
whigs are not more favourable to you than 
their living reprefentatives, I (hall take upon 
me to fliew when we come to that part of 
your brief where thefe figures are to be intro- 
duced; N09 Sir, the gentleman may be a 
good^ or a wife, or a great man^ he may be 
any thing but a whig. 

You teil ns, that fix and twenty years ago 
your client entered into a connexion with 
the Whig party, at a mature age, at thofe 
years when men are all that they are likely 
to become; you defcribe him, as employing 
powers of underftanding in their prime, ex« 
ercifed memory, formed judgement, readingf^ 
frelh in recollection and ready in application, to^ 
gether with much previous knowledge of the 
fubjeS, to difcern what fort of whig principle| 
they entertained with whom it was his wifh to 
p a form 



form an eternal eonnediont before he engaged 
in a caufe of whi^h he could tiave no very fan^ 
guine hopes as a road to ppwer. That the gen* 
tleman poiTefled all thefe qualifications and at- 
tainments I am heartily difpofed to allow, much 
more than was neceflary to difcern the princi^ 
pies of Lord Rockingham, or the Duke of Port- 
}and, or Lord John Cavendiih, for the principles 
of men of honour apd, integrity are ever clear 
9nd plain } but furely; your tone on this occa«» 
i^on is taken fome>yhat too high. More could 
not be faid of the man of the firfl weight and 
confequenc^ in the country, courted by all par* 
ties, and deliberating which be ihoulcf honour 
with his fupport ; whereas frbm your account 
. we do npt learn that the gentleman had any of* 
fers from the tory party till he had difplayed his 
abilities under a whig adminiftratipUt To prove 
his predileftion for whig principles, we ihould 
rather have been told by what bias of early edu- 
cation, what habits of youthful focaety, what 
hereditary example his nund had been imprefled 
ii^ith their excellencies ; for at forty a man has 
not his tendencies to chufe. It was related, I 
remember, at the time, and I have never heard 
it contradi&ed, that at Lord Rockingham's 
coming into the Treafury in 1765, your friend 
\fzj& recommended to him by a gentleman at 
that time in much efteem with the party*, as 

* Mr. Fitahcrhert* 

a man 



a man capable of ferving honourably and ably 
in parliament and in office, whofe fortunes 
V6re not adequate to his deferts. And though 
•the iituadon to which he was then appointed 
might not *^ give any very fanguine hopes as 
a road to power," it appears to have been fuch, 
both in confideration and emolument, as might 
have latisfied the reafonable ambition of z 
perfon in more advantageous circumftances 
than the gentleman was then reprefented to 
be. No, Sir, till you (hew what better pro- 
fpe& of advancement in the road pf power 
was given up, what lucrative calling aban- 
doned, what affluent eafe refigned for the fake 
of fupporting the whig party, we cannot allow 
your client to be confldered as a martyr in 
the caufe* On what you afterwards add, 
*.* that on the reiqoval of the whigs in 1766 
** your client was free from any thing which 
** looked like an engagement/' ** that the 
** Marquis of Rockingham wiflied him to 
** accept an employment under the pew fyfteip, 
♦* but that he again cheerfully took his fate 
** with the party ,*^ — I am unwilling to fay 
much, becaufe I cannot fuppofe that you meaa 
to lay any great ftrefs upoii a conduct which 
every man of common honour muft noceffarily 
have held. 

If in defcribing what I believe to be; the ten* 
dency of thenadon I am not much miftaken, 

there 
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there is but little reafon at prefent to apprehend 
any danger from republican focieties, or their 
propagation of republican dodrlnes. None of 
thofe caufes proximate or remote exift here^ 
which by a very extraordinary comWnation 
adequate to the very extraordinary event pre- 
paredy brought on, and concluded the late 
Revolution in France. The £ogU(h have been 
too Ipng converfant with all the common topics 
of government not to have acquired a good 
general fenfe upon the fubjed. They know 
and feel that they enjoy much, and they will 
not be perfuaded to put their large poifeflions 
upon a doubtful iflue for the chance of obtain-* 
ing a Uttle mpre. None but fools will play 
at a g^me where the lofings may be indefinitely 
great, and the winnings can be but fmall ; and 
the Englifli are neither fools nor eafy dupes 
where their interefts are concerned. That 
the people of France ftiould have drank with- 
out difcretion of a fweet and intoxicating 
liquor which they were allowed to tafte for 
the firft time) is nothing extraordinary ; but 
men are neither teinpted to excefs nor eafily 
made drunk with the potation which is their 
daily draught. Confideririg the natural indif- 
ference .confequent upon long uninterrupted 
enjoyment ; the dread of diilurbance and 
infecurity belonging to a country habituated 
through all its ranks to the comforts and con- 
veui^ncies of life, aud eftecming money aS' 

th^ 



the firft good ; there is, I think, much mote 
danger that the temporary evils by which 
France has purchafed her freedom (hould bring 
liberty* itfelf into difrepute, than that any 
fpirit of imitation fhould be excited where the 
circumftances, fo far from being parallel, differ 
ahnoft to oppofition. Of the difpofition of 
the nation in this regard we have a recent 
and not inconclulive fpecimen. The author 
of the Reftedmsy^ and the high church party, 
proclaim the church and king in danger, and 
the fires of Birmingham are lighted up. A 
few diffenters and republicans endeavour to 
ihew that our religious and civil liberties are 
incomplete, and they cannot meet to dine at a 
tavern without danger of affalTmation. One 
man eminent above the reil for his virtues 
and ufefiil talents (lands particularly charged 
with the horrible crime of propagating reli- 
gious tenets abominably tolerant, and ci^il 
opinions fhockingly too favourable to the 
bulk of mankind. He is marked out by 
thefe loyal and orthodox incendiaries. His 
property is pillaged, his dwelling burnt, and 
his perfon hunted for. If the chafe had been 
fuccefsful thefe blood-hounds might not per- 
haps have eaten their game, becaufa fuch a 
repaft is not to the tafte of an Englifh mob ; 
but they would certainly have confummated 
their auto di fe by hanging him up in terror 
to all future philofophers. In the conclu- 
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lion^ the jufticc of the country has been 
fince denied, or hardly and partially yielded 
to the fulleft evidence of the moft flagrant 
guilt. Now I defire any obferving impartial 
man to contrail this with what he believes 
would have happened if the diflenters had 
attacked the parfonage or even the tithe barn 
of the clergyman who is reported to have 
inflamed his congregation with fo much angry 
abufe of his chriflian brethren, and to draw 
the confequent inference. If I were difpofed 
to puih this argument to its extent, it might 
I think be fliewn from it that fuch a work 
as the Reftedions is at this moment, and in 
this country, at leail as dangerous to peace 
and good order as Mr, Paine'a Rights of 
Man. 

Page 7,* you deny that the party had any 
tight to take partj or con/ider them/elves as at all 
concerned in any opinions^ or fpeeches^ or writings 
of your client, though you allow, page i, that 
he was their ajfociate — their partner in the war^^ 
that he had always a&ed with the gentlemen of 
this party — But this is nothing to what fol- 
lows ; for you afllire us prefently afterwards, 
that Mr. Burke is not the organ of any party ; 
the world has hitherto totally miftaken his cha- 
xzQttr and pretenfions ; he is a plain country 
gentleman, a candid difpaffionate man, who 
comes doWto the Houfe to give a cool difm- 
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terefted independait opiaion, quite free from 
all party views or expedationsj he is in n$ 
office under the Crown j he is not the oroan 

OF ANY PARTY*. 

Page 9, you a&, " if it is contrary to any of 
" the honed principles of party, or repugnant 
'^ to any of the known duties of friendfhip, for 
y any fenator refpe£ifully and amicably to caur 
^' tion his brother members, againfl: counter 
^' nancing by inconfiderate expreffions, a fort 
^' of proceecUng which it is impoflible they 
"Ihould deliberately zfn^xoytV^—Refpe^lfully 
and amicably y no } indecently and hq^ily, cer- 
" tainly yes. 

From page 9 to 13, you inform us, that if 
the Houfe of Commons had not abfolutely 
refufed to hear the new pamphlet on the French 
Revolution, which the gentlenu^ was prepared 
to have fpoken in the debate on the Quebec 
Bill, he would have demon/irated by arguments 
not to be refuted^ and documents not to be 
denied^; a fcries of propofitions (which you 

- ftate) 

♦ The author of the " Thoughts on the prefent Difcon-^ 
tents/' and the ^' Confi^rations on a lace State of the Na- 
tion," w noi tie organ afanyfarty If 

f Some of thefe undeniable documentajnight not have been 
fo eafily cftabliihed t 9$ for inftance, that ly tie terror of of* 
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(bte) comprehending all and morr than a!I 
fet forth upon ttett ftibje£t in the Refledims^ 
Now if thefe demonftrattons are to be found 
in the RefteSlions which is in every body's 
hands, to recapitulate them in the Houfe of 
Commons was at beft tedious and impertinent* 
If, on the comrary, the RefieSims contains 
nothing lefs than thefe demonftrations, I would 
aik, why were thefe demonftf adons tben^ why 
ve they now withheld from the pobKc } 
Why are we to fuffer becanfe the Houfe of 
Commons, like the deaf adder, refufes to hear 
the voice of the charmer ? Why are we to 
fit in darknefs becaufe they ^dioofe to put their 
caudle under a bufhel? Thefe prc^ofitions, 
which be bad undertaken to denwn/lrale^'''wbicb 
he prop^fed to frwe^'^wbicb if be bad been 
permitted be "would bave Jhewn diftinRly^ ^c. 
contain, you confefs, Jirm^ qffertiom^ and 
require (ftiti require) Jirmg proofs ; and why 
are we to take up with the affertiom and 
ibe prwfs to be referved for another place j 

fafjmatM 4ti kadert ^ tht Vf^lkmd AfimSfy MdriwH tf«Mf 
a very great number of the members^ fo as to produce afalfe ap" 
pearance of a m^orityi and that this ^fiSUious nuyoriiy have fa- 
bncated the fot^litution. Now by the ea)l of the Houfe in 
Auguft 1791 (a doctuaeat of (one auduxitf In thectfe) it 
appeared that there wi^re fewer «bfealec8 in prafiortion lo 
their number than was perhaps ever utftanced in any public 
, Aflembly, 
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we have patiently heard a great deal, and 
are ready to hear all that the gentleman hai 
to iky ; and we do not fee why we are not as 
worthy of demonftratim as the Houfe of Qi;>m«> 
inons. 

After telling us a himdied fine feats that 
your client would have performed^ if the 
naughty Houie of Commons had not hindered 
him, to conclude all, you aflfore us, thathk 
»pimenis would have b$€n fi irrejiftibl09 ih tvt- 
dence fo ppfiiive ami decifive^ that tko/e wb^ i^n 
this expcfure could continue to countmnu^ the 
French infanity^ tntf/i not have been mi/iaken poll-' 
tidansj but bad men. The gentleman then is in 
poiTe^fion of an infallible touchftone to diftin- 
guifli honeft credulity from wicked pretence, 
and refufes to apply it becaufe the panics fu£- 
pe£^ed do not feem willing to atnde the proof? 
With the fpear of Ithuriel in his hand, etherial 
temper, be allows the deceiver under borrowed 
forms to infttfe his venom at leifure, without 
obliging him to ftart up in lus own fliape con- 
feft ? But if this were true, he mnft be a be- 
trayer of his truft» a fleeper upon his poft, a 
bad citizen, a bad man. We will therefore be* 
lieve no foch thing* No, Sir, we are per- 
fuaded that if the ReJUdions contain no 
ftrong proofs, it is becaufe no ftrong proofs 
can be adduced upon the fubjed^ and that 
if nothing is there demonftrated, it is be^ 
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caufe the aflertlons let forth in it do not admit 
of demonftration. 

- In order to judge on the propriety of the inter- 
ruption given to Mr. Burke in bis fpeecb on the 
Committee of the ^ebec Billy it is only neceffary 
to know that the whole Houfe were unani- 
moufly of opinion, that a difcuffion of the 
French Revolution at that time and in that 
place was indifcreet and improper. There are, 
I believe, very few men who would not haVc 
defered in filence to t}ie general fenfe of fuch 
an aflembly^, 

When you have flated the probable danger, 
that fpeciousy untried^ ambiguous profpeRs of ad^ 
' vantage may at any time recommend tbemfelves to 
tbefpirit of adventure^ which more or lefs prevails 
in every mind; you alk, what fhotdd hinder Mr. 
Burkey if be thought this temper likely at one time 
cr other to prevail in our country^ from expqfing to 
a multitude eager to game, the falfe calculations 
of this lottery of fraud? To this I will anfwer, 
without any fear of being difavowed, that if 
the gentleman had done no more than this, 
with the decent fpirit of inquiry in which truth 
is ever to be fought, and with the perfonal mo- 
defty which becomes a man who feels himfelf 
forced to cenfure the proceedings of a greats 
nation, he would have received the praife and 
fupport of the wife and fober nien of j^U 
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parties. By fuch a calm difcuffion, he would 
have ferved the found part of the caufe he 
wifhes to maintain, infinitely better than by all 
that intemperate zeal from which truth, like 
a timid virgin, always flies. By a manly reli- 
ance on plain reafon, modified to the under- 
ftandings of thofe whom he chofe to addrefs, 
he would have done much more for his own 
reputation and charaflier than* by exhaufting 
all figure in inveftive, and crucifying the 
language into new terms of reproach and 
abufe ; by bringing his owii perfonal paffions 
conftantly into view ; by breaking with bis 
beji friends and joining with his worji enemies. 
Such a fage copduft, fuited to his age and 
confular rank, and deriving from them much 
force and authority, muft indeed have had 
great and due weight; But when he con* 
defcends to become a mere trumpeter of partv 
rage — ^ 

Mrs ciere virQs Marter^i^tie accendere cantu — ^ 

Wlien he goes about like another Peter the 
Monk exciting the tyrants of the earth to a 
jiew crufado againft the nafcent liberties of 
France*, all refpeft for his dignity, all deference 

for 

* See Letter from Mr. Burle to a Memler of the National 
^emklji where after endeavouring to fhew the propriety an4, 
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fer thofe high qualifications with which we 
were fo willing to fuppofe him endowed, are 
loft or (lifpended. He has call away in his 
anger, as a thing of no value, the good opinion 
of the fober part of mankind. 

We at lail arrive at fomething like a pofitive 
charge.. Mr. Fox is accufed of defcribing the 
French Revolution as the mojl Jiupendws and 
glorious edifice of liberty which has been ereiled m 
the foundation of human integrity in any time or 
country; whether thefe are the exaft words ufed 
by Mr. Fox I do not know, nor is it material 
to inquire ; but t know that thefe are words 
which no man can have any juft caufe to difa^ 
vow. Mr. Fox takes a large comprehenfivc 
view of a great objed, fuited to the extent of 
his mind» and fees it, as every wife and impar* 
tial perlbn muft fee it, upon the whole, likely 
to contribute infinitely to the future happinefii 
and improvement of mankind. He foes thQ 

ncccflity for the princes ©f Europe ** on motives 0/ Jkfity /• 
them/elves" to xnar^h into France as the King of Pruffia did 
into Holland, 1^ is sodded, If ever a foreign Prince enters uUm 
France h^ muft enter It as into a country of affafpnt^^ The m^d^ 
efctvilije^ ^ar wH not he pradifed ; nor are the Freoci wh9 
4sa 0^ tU frefent fy^em to eviped it* This an4 th^ reft of this 
iHockioig paifage 1^9 I thinly, one of the moft n^ancholy 
inftances I have ever met with how far a mind formed 
to better things n[\ay be perverted by the ]>e0U>n of party 
rage. 
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greateft and proudeft of all arbitrary govern* 
ment deftroyed, and he knoivs that under an 
arbitrary government men muft for ever remain 
in a certain degree degraded and debafed. He 
fees liberty expand itfelf at once over the fineft 
part of £urope, and he is fure that liberty 16 
the firft of all civil advantages, the fofter-> 
nurfe of every thing that is great or excellent 
among mankind. He fees in France free a fe« 
curity for the continuance of Britifh freedom^ 
and the fumre emancipation perhaps of the reft 
of the globe. In this view, he is well autho* 
rifed to call this Revolution the moft ftupen- 
dous edifice of liberty -that has ever been 
erefted, for certainly no Revolution ever pro« 
mi&d fuch extenfive bleifings to the human 
race ; and there is no queftion here of examin* 
ing in detail the means by which it has been 
€ffe£ted> or of difcuffing any of the fubtile 
niceties that have arifen in the inveftigation of 
its long and intricate procefs ; in all this we, 
as Engliihmen, have but little concern, and 
are in no way that I know of called upon to 
give judgment. Nor have I ever underftood 
that Mr. Fox has praifed or blamed any par- 
ticular proceedings in France, except that he 
is reported to have exprelTed fome admiration 
of patriotifm uncommon indeed in foldlery, 
who refufed to quench the flame of liberty 
in the blood of their fellow citizens.. It 
is thus and thus only, unlefs I am much mif- 

taken^ 
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taki^en, that either " the conftrudion of the 
" new fabric or the demolition of the old" has 
ever been, brought forward by .Mr, Fox as a fub- 
jeQ; of confideration ; nor do I conceive that he 
has ever explained himfelf, as you fay he has, 
that it is the deJlru6lion only of the abfolute mo- 
narchy be commends ; or that he has ever denied 
that he admires the eflabliftiment of a free con- 
ftitution at leaft as much as the deftruQion of 
the abfolute monarchy. I cannot believe that 
he meant to recant any of the admiration 
which he exprefTed for the general tendency of 
this Revolution, admiration perfedlly congenial 
wi^ the ftridteft attachment to the principles 
of our own conftitution. The friends to the 
charaQier of Mr. Fox will not accept of your 
affedled candour; they fee more danger in 
your praife than your crimination ; they had 
rather meet you as an open enemy than as a 
pretended friend. 

None of usy you allow (fond of monarchy as 
we are) love it abfolute and uncontroled* • But 
then who could find in their hearts, for the fake 

' * How far it ought to be controled we learn from the au- 
thor of the Reflefiions. — " Every degree of pQwer which 
*< does not fuppofe the total abfence of a// control and all re- 
** fponfibility on the part of minillers, a king (of France) in 
** common fenfe ought to poffefs." See Later to a member of 
the Natlomd Jiffemhly. 
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of a little more liberty to diftrefs fuch arbitrary 
monarchs as ** a Marcus Aurelius** or a " Tra- 
jan?" — For fuch « a monfter as Nero," " drink- 
ing puddle with his wife Sporus," one might not 
indeed have been fo much afFeded— but " the 
venerable Galba, with all his faults and er- 
rors," muft needs have been an objed of great 
commiferation ! — And is it really poffible that 
you can have fo warped your mind, as to confi- 
der the fate of an individual, becaufe he wears 
a crown upon his head and a fceptre in his 
hand, and fits on a throne, and is dreffed in 
robes of ermine, as of any confequence when 
oppofed to the well-being of the great mafs of 
mankind ? that in a queftion upon the hap- 
pinefs and improvement of fucceffive genera- 
tions, of the millions yet unborn, you can 
endeavour to divert our tender fympathies 
towards a few purple tyrants who ruled man- 
kind with detefted fway in the moft difgrace- 
ful period of their hiftory, and who have 
long fmce reftored to the furrounding elements 
the, vile atoms of which they were compofed ? 
How fuch prejudice or perverfity can refide 
in a cultivated and enlightened mind, is furely 
difficult to comprehend. 

To the new tirade againft the French Revo- 

lution^ which occupies pages 19, 20, 21, 22, 

I will fay nothing; one may ring changes 

to eternity on any fubjed treated after this 

. F manner; 
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manner ; for there is no propofition, however 
abfurd, in whofe favour fome loofe s^nalogies 
may not be produced, wrhich when tricked 
out in rhetorical ornaments, make a tolerable 
fhew to paffing obfervation : what you here 
difpatch in this crude way in three pages, 
would require deep and painful refearch as 
well ars great fagacity to determrne in a long 
volume ; to contend with fuch verbiage is to 
fight with the ain 

In the beginning of your appeal you gave us 
an account of a confpiracy from the Morning 
Chronicle; and here, pages 23, 24, 25, you 
prefent us with the hiftory of a plot from 
the Argus. Plots and confpirades are, to be 
fure, formidable things, but fortunately they 
lofe much of their terror when their exiftence 
is confined to newfpapers, which dealing pro- 
feffedly in the marvellous, and being not very 
folicitous of truth, are not always confidered 
as the moft iudifpu table authority for fads. 
This newfpaper-plot is not however intro- 
duced without efFed, and your management 
of it to fix an imputation while you allow 
'^ the futility of the charge, is fuffidently dex- 
trous— Hw friend (the Argus) was feized 
with an apprehenfton that Mr. Fox might be 
made to pafs for a republican — but you .affure 
us, you do not think there- was any ground for 
this apprehenfton — ^wby ? — becaufe nothing could 

tend 
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tend to make him pafs Jtnr a republican except 
he Jhould extol the Jtate of things in France — and 
then you proceed to inform us, that he had taken 
the ground of high panegyric on the French 
fyftemj and that far from Jhunningj he had 
always indujirimjly fought occaftons for fuch 
panegyric! No anfwer lies to contradidions 
that thus ^* palter with us in a doubtful 
fenfe;*' but we will ftate the fatt for you 
^s it really is, and as it (lands too, in your 
own mind. You do think there is no ground 
for apprehenfion that Mr. Fox can with any 
face of juftice be made to pais for a repub- 
lican, from ariy thing that he has uttered con- 
cerning the French Revolurion, becaufe you 
know that he has never brought into eonfidera. 
tion any of thofe republican queftion?, which 
have but too much agitated the National Af- 
fembly, and which they may have frequently 
purfued too far ; that his panegyric has been 
confined to general admiration of this event 
in a great and comprehenfive view, as likely 
to promote, I love to repeat the terms, the 
future happinefs and improvement of ^an- 
* kind. Little minds are fond of examining 
parts; to fee things in the whole, to judge 
of them in the gteat, requires genius ; 
and though talents and abilities are frequent, 
genius is infinitely ^ rare. This man has 
elocution, that has wit, another poflefies 
learning and knowledge, and a fourth is 
F 2 eminent 
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eminent for thofe fmall arts which captivate 
the confidence of mankind ; in highly polifhed 
fociety fuch qualifications are not confined to 
a few, and the fituations for which they are 
requifite may always be fupplied out of the 
common herd j but that tranfcendant power 
of intellect, that rapidity of intuition, which 
pervades and illuminates the whole of the 
darkeil fubjed at a iingle glance ; comparing 
at once every poffible combination, and invari- 
ably feleding the beft ; thofe high feelings of 
the mind by which right is imprefled on the 
heart as a fentiment, at the fame inftant that 
it is received into the underilanding as a truth ; 
where there is a foul to animate as well as 
a head to dired— this is genius — equally rare 
in all ages, feldom underAood at firft, becaufe 
above the times which it is dcftined to enlighten 
and improve, and therefore undervalued ; but 
fure fooncr or later to find its level .in the 
eftimation of mankind. Of fuch men it has 
been faid, with very little of poetical fi£Uon, 
that they hold a middle ftaiion between maja 
of the common flandard and the higher orders 
of intelledual beings— 

San^ius bis animal meniifque capacius alia — 

Such a man is Mr. Fox ; and to fuch a man 
you attribute as a principle of thought and 
adion the little ambition of coming into office ; 

and 
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sind advife him, to reftrain bis mind by that 
referve and prudence which ought to guide a 
man perhaps on the eve of being Minijier ! But 
that Mr. lox has any reafon to expeft to be 
minijier neither you nor I ferioufly believe. 
I will go farther ; the defire of being minifter 
can have no predominancy in his mind ; his 
friends may wifh it, and that with him will 
be a mighty reafon, but for himfelf, in the 
prefent fituation of things, it would narrow 
his exertions, and might eclipfe his glory; 
he only could or would come in as one of a 
party, abounding in perfons of great talents 
and deferved weight ; and though, I believe, 
no man was ever more loved and honoured 
by any party than Mr. Fox is by the whigs of 
the prefeut day, he would nei:her expedt nor 
defire to domineer over the whole ; modefty 
belongs to great minds, as infolence is the fure 
teft of mediocrity; to be convinced of the 
fallacy of human reafon and the uncertainty 
of human projects is one of the firft lelibns 
of wifdom ; the ftrongeft fight ferves but to 
difcover that we have feldom more than the 
choice of evils in our befl refolves, or more 
than a doubtful profpefl: of good in our nioft 
aufpicious defigns ; of thefe refolves and de- 
figns fuch men will not be very tenacious ; 
while thofe who fee things in a lefs compre- 
henfive or more intereited view are apt to 
be obftinately attached to their own fenfe ; 

and 
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and thus it commonly happens that bodies 
of men are governed, not by the moft able-, 
but by the moft aAivc and obftinate of their 
members. But let us, if you will, fuppofc 
Mr.' Fox at the head of a cabinet, fee- 
ing with his eyes, deferring to his reafon, 
and fupporting his conclufions ; would he 
not ftill have the dark and tortuous intrigues 
of a court to contend with ? to confer any 
pure benefit upon the people is rarely indeed 
the privilege of a minifter ; if he wifties to 
do them good, he muft bribe for their inte- 
reft, and juggle for their fecurity ; the virtue 
of the intention will be loft or contaminated 
in the bafenefs and obliquity of the means. 
The excellent men* who in our own times 
have ventured into this dangerous poft, rely- 
ing upon thofe principles of honour and gene- 
rofity wliich had guided their private lives, 
have always been prefently driven to feek in 
retreat the only refuge from difgrace. Ex- 
cept wheil . peculiar circumftances may force 
the liberty of choice, not republican but 
popular or patriotic principles muft ever be 
ipfo foBo a difqualification for a ftation in 
which all freedom of thought or action be- 
yond a very bounded Hue is perfedly inadipif- 
iible. Whatever may have been their formev 

* The Marquis of Rockingham and the Duke of 

Portland. 

profeffions 
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profeffions or engagements, all fuch pteten* 
fions muft be depofited at the door of the 
cabinet as burdenfome or oflfenfive exuvia, if 
men expeft to remain there longer than till 
they have ferved the turn for which they are 
called into office. That Mr. Fox is not with- 
out ambition — " that laft infirmity of noble 
minds'*— I can eafily admit ; and that in fome 
former period of his life he may have looked 
towards the miniftry as an ultimate objeft oi 
defire, is far from improbable ; in the grand 
departments of life, as in its more humble 
(employments, the bell qualified minds muft 
pafs through degrees to fuperiority ; to genius 
itfelf the peculiar education of the thing muft 
be fuperadded. Mr. Fox has not leaped at 
once upon the high ground on which he 
ftands ; nor has he been " hurried up fo many 
miles aloft" by the fpecific levity of inflamma- 
ble air or putrid gas; he has advanced to 
his fituation with a firm and progreffive ftep, 
" fteering right onwarc^" and " bating no jot 
of heart or hope ;** and though no prophet, 
I will venture to predift that in every Tuc- 
ceeding feafon of his life he will rife ftill 
higher in merit and in fame. In the common 
current of affairs, great powers of mind arc 
much more requifite in adminiftring for the 
people in parliament than in condu^ling the 
hacknied routine of official government, and 
certainly this kind of miniftry is ^better fuited 

to 
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to the inclination as well as the abilities of 
Mr. Fox* If ever he does take an office un- 
der the Crown^ he muft either be called up 
to it by general acclamation, in fome hour 
of diftreft or danger, which Heaven avert I 
or elfe he muft come in, not only with his 
party, but with all the principles and political 
tenets for which they- ftand pledged to the 
public as a member of a whig patriotic mi- 
niftry f and in either of thefc cafes, as an 
individual he muft make a facrifice of his 
eafe, his liberty, his tranquillity, perhaps of 
hia good humour, and eventually of fome 
part of his fame ; he muft exchange the free 
and liberal exercife of his talents for more 
fervile and contraded duties. From this ex* 
pofition, in which the tare pleafure of con- 
templating a great man may perhaps have led 
me too far, it muft, I think, appear that 
thofe who defcribe Mr. Fox as eager to come 
into place^ or likely to reftrain his public 
fervices by " that refcrve and prudence which 
*' ought to guide a man perhaps on the eve 
*^ of being minifter," either miferably mif-* 
underftand or. mifreprefent his charaSer ; 
and there was a timfe when your friend 
would have been the laft man in the world 
whom I fiiould have fufpe£ied of fuch mif- 
underftanding or mifreprefentation. For the 
reft, your pretenfions are furely not a little 
extraordinary. You form a charge, after 

your 
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your dwn fafliicm, picked out of a fragment 
of a newfpaper^ and then complain, that the 
nature of ibis charge is dhfficuli to underjland. 
That there is indeed, as you fay, a ftrange 
confiifion of ideas u^n this fubjed^ is very 
true; but the confufion is all of your own 
creating^ To clear up this ftudied confufion, 
it is only neceflary to recapitulate, that Mr* 
Fox has always confined himfelf to the Re* 
volution in France as a general fubjeft % and 
that your client has, on the conmiry, in- 
dulged himfelf in every fort of perfon^ and 
particular outrage, and abuie upon men and 
things in that country. If the gentleman 
did early in the f receding feffion^ as you fay, 
^ve notice to A&-. Fox that be Jhould cof^ider 
any voluntary defiant in fraife of the French 
Revolution as an oblique attack upon himfelf i 
if by this nodce he pretended to preclude him 
pr any 6ther perfon from giving with decency 
a general opimon upon this great fubje£): ; it 
muft be confefled he aflun^ed a very pre-^ 
fumptuous quixotifm totally unwarranted by 
any rights of friendihip or connexion. 
If on the other hand it appeared to the 
^hole party and the whole Houfe utterly 
indecent and idiproper to arraign the Na« 
tional Aflembly of France in a Britifh Houfe 
of Commons, they were neceflfarily and of 
^orce called upon to ezprefs their difappro* 
|}9tip|i of fuch a proceeding; they bad no 

G choice 
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choice biit either to icqmefce: in filenoff^ cfr to; 
mark their diflent; whether during this un- 
happy difcuffion the gentleman ea Mr. Fox 
difeavered .the mod of ieltii&aii»i cdmerfi at 
difiering t^itfe his friend j which erf the twcJ^ 
was animated irith the ^arw fee$ngSJ of att^ 
cient siSedion^ ^nd which hardened by f^id^ 
, anc} anger to caH off all foitioienrs of paft: 
r^ird )i tbofd befl can tell who bad th^ im& 
fortune to be i^refent at this iaid fcene. If wc? 
who were not there are to judge of the 
feelings df yom frietici by the teii^per iin which^ 
the pfefcnt Jfpeal i& written, the jadgenient? 
will i^ot, I fear, be favourable to his cw- 
dotir or moderation j for nothing, I thimk^ 
ean. be n^bre wayward or lefs mgentroits than 
your reprefentation of a circttmftanoe imply-^ 
iiig in all reafoh and common fenfe the diteft 
contrary of the difpolidion you endeatcmt to 
infer ftoih it. Your ctiecit in a paroxyfm 
of ragfe defpoils himft?lf of every mark q£ 
;iffe£lion and regard for his old friends and 
ai^diates, and cafts them in their faces* .Mr* 
Fox^ under the fhocH of f«ch uiigoverhed e^- 
cefs, in the fiillnefs of bis hearty eixdeayoufs 
to recall the alienated feelings of his ftienj 
by bringing to his recoUeftion fome of thofe 
fentitiients upon which their mipds had always 
hitherto correfpood^d. What cotild be itiore 
natur-^l than this ? or how was it poffible to 
forefecy that inftead of attempting to ^ipconcile 

hi^ 
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\m nioderA t^ets <wii^ hi$ aocieat opimons, 
the gentleman wo\Ad cohfider the verymcnr 
tioa of thefe old ferfafaen ^io^nnes as a 
mortal offence ? Mr. Fox, in his palace, had 
more tfian once, in -a manner nat eafily for- 
gotten, taken a pAeafvre to aEduK»N4edge how 
mnch his youtfh %ad been t^idebted to the 
fociety and ftdendfhlp .of thb gentleman -; and 
tie could joot tfien iUppofe that t^ di^ him 
any injury in Imputing to hkn fentknents 
the dearefl to his o«rn heat«t» the firide and 
bdaft of hiis own political caFeer* Tet in ifcis 
dkcnmAance, IS9 fimpk and natural, -could the 
jaundiced eye of-anger ^ifc^ver a fettled -defign^ 
vf Jhcing upon him fhe fsul ^rime of teaching 
n Jet tf maxims to a ho^j jind jhen xf abati" 
jdming, the .drfiipk and the doSirine ; of public fy 
reprefenting him as a -man capable of abufing 
the docility and confidence <f ingenuous youth ; 
nnd tf difgracing his mfhole life by a fcandcdous 
tontradi^ion of every one xf his own aSs^ writ* 
ingSy and declarations; and you fum uj) all 
hy giving great praife to this man of temper 
and moderation, that ^hen fhiis attacked, he 
neither attempted to criminate or recriminate^ 
though you ^iiifinuate that he 'had it in his 
power — Sut iet us haften from rhefe odious 
peffonalities ; the difcuffion of tlhem is really 
a very painful talk. 

oa Pages 
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Pages 51, 32, by way of apology, for what 
you mud therefore allow to exift, the feeming 
tendency of the Reflexions to anti-popular or 
tQiy pripciple^, you ftate, that it is reafombU 
when one ef the branches of the con/litution ap-^ 
pears endanger edy to fupport that^ without any 
reference or regard to the other two ; that it is 
natural^ in the anxiety for the prefervation of 
this objed of immediate foUcitude^ to feem to un^ 
dervalue^ ^ to vilify y almofi to reprobate and dif 
owfiy thoje that are out of , danger • Upon thi$ 
paffagCf there are, I think, two ofafervatiQns 
to , be made-**tb^ when . the gen tleioan com* 
pares himfelf to the venerable Priam, the mp« 
narchical branch of the cpnilitution is his 
Heaor — the fpes fidiffma Teucrum-^zad that 
thofe who conceive the popular part of the 
couftitution to be in danger of being fwallowed 
up in the influence pf the crown, (and you 
cannot fuppofe the exillence of fuch miftaken 
men wholly impoilible) have juft as good a 
right to forget the monarchy as the gentle* 
man has to forget the democracy ; and if 
Mr. Pain thinks the aown too. ftrong, and 
the popular reprefentation too weak, in un^ 
dervaJuingy . vilify ing j ^ reprobating and difwm*^ 
ing the crown, he does no more, according 
to you, than follow the voice . of nature and 
truth. 

: . . Pages 
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P^g^ 34) 35» you bring pafiages ftora feme 
of the gentleman's fpeeches, made many years 
ago, in which he declares himfelf a lever of 
liberty cmneQed with order-^fff good and Jieady 
govemment'^aitacbed to our great and anciem 
monarcbj-^of a difp^tion to fteer between the 
perilous extremes of fervile compliance or wild 
popidarity. If he had always written thus, I 
am perfuaded the whole party would moft 
wiUii^ly have fubfcribed to his fentiments; 
their ^fcgeflions to the Refle&ions and the letter 
to a Member of the National Affembly are that 
they go much beyond thefe wife and whole- 
fome principles; it is not this, but what is 
more than this the party have thought necef- 
iary to difavow. 

^g^ A^^ you aflc, 7x it for any thing Mr. 
Burke has f aid or done relative to the American 
%ffar, that be is to enter into an alliance qffenfive 
and defenfive with every rebellion^ in every 
.country^ under every circumfiance^ and raifed 
upon whatever pretence? Who has required 
from him any fuch thing ? nothing is more 
cafy than to defend ourfelves when we are 
allowed to (late the accufation in our own 
manner and terms. During the American 
conteft, he maintained, alas, how admirably 
maintained 1 what you ftill feem to allow for 
that country, that monarchy and liberty having 
been made incompatible, liberty was to be 

preferred 
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pare^rxed to miwarcfey ; and he has iince 
afnsdntaiiied, witk Jicuftre vH^y inipid»d, tha^ 
ia fxaoce a defpatic goveitnisient ought to 
liasie been preferred lo the injuflioe and exeels 
|>erfaaps neocfiarily at4:enda2t£ ttpen a fussdar 
mental change of govenrntent. Here the in-- 
cmriiftcncy is apparent* If ciwl Jiberty may 
Jbe purchafed vjith aJtl ibe horrors q£ a ttsw 
^^ns tcml war in <xnt comstry^ upon vfbsn 
grounds ixdil you dtesry the fame prwilege to 
"motiher ? The ca& tnflebd of America is m ali 
id^efi:a ftramger titan that of Fcance : for 
^ereinaifer lA^as aay queftiom there of ;a def- 
|iotafm in any degiiee aixpnoaching >to that d( - 
&c ilate'Fceach^Kermnenl^ and the &B3ni they 
have ad:ually eftablifhed in America is a. puce 
republic. Till you can therefore fhew how 
an A'Haexicani;j/wrjw/ differed dfooai a -French 
Jmiocraf^ So ?that one joaight he a legitimate 
Qh)6iSt of ^praife and Xuppor^t, ^vdnle .the other 
excrles .nothkg but ;deleftauon ai^ ^oniem^ 
^viX client nrnft* 1 ^think^ te content to |ab& 
at beft ior an inconfiftent .man. 

Jiage 4£, *we «anaot but Iea«n \with Infinite 
edification^ that the influence of die >orown, 
mhid) wius mte too gnaiy is now .mduasd Ha *u 
fimdardj^ with whieif they mho ^imfi>ed in go 
fartyft in 4h€ rjsdudHon tmght Jo Jbe fatl^ed ^ 
^t ;ihat foiuer which )is iefcribed in ithe 
^ VChm^s onyh'Caufts ^ ithefn^nt iBiip^oTtteni^ 

to 
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i&bave grimm up ahew^ in the place cf frer^ 
gafinye^ with more lirengih and far left odium^ 
under the name ok inftuenti ; ivhich operates 
witbotti noife and ivithout wiolenee ; an influence 
which converts thfi vet^y antagonijt into the inftru^ 
ment (f power ; which contains in itfelf a per^^ 
petual principte of grok^h and renovation^ and 
which the diflrejfes and ihe profperity of the coun^ 
try equally tend to augment^ has been reftrained 
fo a& to cieni^nt thofe wh^ wiftied to go fartheft 
ill the rededidii of it, liy the defalcation of 
a few paltry oSc^s,' and \urning a few old 
harmfefs feirvants imo the ftr^t* 

Page$ 435 44^ the gentleman does not 
admit that the Trench have a£led under any 
dread of arbitrary power that lay heavy upon 
the 7n$nd^ of the People. He has been lately in 
France ; and he founds his opinion on what Jje 
faw and obferved while he was there. To the 
obfervation of one man the obfervation of 
another may be fairly oppofed ; the author of 
this pamphlet has alfo at various periods of 
his life paffed fome part of his time in France, 
and the inipreffion left upon his mind is quite 
different from that which is the refult of your 
client's obfervation. To his view, that fine 
country has always appeared to languifh under 
the evils of a vicious couftitution ; prefent- 
ing an odious contrafl: between the higher 
^nd lower orders, z^n infolent imperious nobi- 
lity. 
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lity, and an oppreflfed and fuffering people ; and 
totally deficient of the middle independent rank, 
the ftrength and finew of a nation. All penury 
and privation on one fide, rendered ftill more 
bitter and poignant by the fsiftidious, offenfive 
luxuries of the other. , Nor have the morals 
of this military monarchy appeared better 
than its , political conftitution. Among the 
great, perfonal bravery, and the point of 
honour founded upon it, were the only quali- 
fications for which the favour of the court 
did not offer much more than an equivalent. 
All the civil ^d domeftic virtues were con- 
figned^ over to the people, the canaille as 
otje^S of contempt and ridicule, under the 
title of quality baurgsife^j a ph^afe to \vhich, 
thauk God, our language furnifhes nothing 
fynonimous. In a wor^, virtue yras a ufe» 
lefs incumbrance to the gr^t, v^hom the \^ant 
of it could not debs^fe ; and offer^ no inciter 
ments to the little who qould not be elevated 
by its poflefl|on*Y Ov^e half of the nation wa$ 
nkove and the otb^r b^lcm its influence^ 

If thefe things have appeared in fuch oppor 
fite lights to the author of the Reflexions and 

* In the French vocabulary, all the ad|e6tive9 helongingr 
to virtue were transferred to rank and cqufideration. ^0«- 
lutte gens^^gens copime il faut-rrlo iorutc con^agnk^^ kon tottji 

^c. See- 
the 
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the writer of this pamphlet, it is not extrs^ 
ordinary that their conclufions on the French 
revolution fliould be fo different ; w hicfa of the 
two has feen the objects neareft to what they 
really are, it does not belong to either of them 
to determine ; but I cannot avoid making one 
remark with which I am much ftrudc, that 
when I fee a man qualified like the ^ right 
honourable gentleman, venture publicly to 
praife> and in a great degree to approve, the 
pilitary monarchy of France, I think it time 
more than ever to return thanks to Heaven 
that this dangerous neighbour is removed a 
Uttle farther from our doors. 

Page jji5, you invite your whig readers to 
turn to the Reflexions from p, 20 to 50, and 
afterwards to certain extrads which you give 
as from Dr, SacheverePs trial, and this I am 
ready and willing to do with all the attention 
and ability I can command, and I am fure with 
the utmoft candour. 

T\it great and eflendal difference between 
the wbigs of all times, and the author of the 
ReJleSions^ appears to be, that the wliigs have 
always confidered the Revolution in 1688 not 
only as a great paft event, but as a great future 
example ; (landing upon a broad conftitutional 
principle; to be again repeated, if again 
called for by any new endeavour to fubvert the 
H conjiiiution ; 
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e^n/litution ; to break the original contrail; or 
to violate tie fundamenial laws : Whereas tlbe 
author of the Reflexions ufes every fort of 
argument to narrow the bafis of this Revolu^ 
tion ; to confine its principle to thi^t fingl^ 
tranfa&ion ^ to proteift againft ;t as a prece^ 
dent } to invalidate the right of tjie nation 
ever again to apply this remedy to any future 
malady of the conftitution. I will begin by 
ftating fome of the opinions froqii this part 
of the Reflexions to which you refer us ; 
and which appear to b^ totally oppofite to 
what I have always conceived to be whig 
principles. 

It is aiferted, Reflexions page 23, that the 
Revolution of eighty^ight, being a mere cafe 
of neceffiiy^ is not a rule of law t but ihc 
yrhigs, I believe, always have confidered it not 
merely as a cafe of neceflity, but as a rule of 
law alfo. 

The author farther fays, page 24, that the 
accepting King William was not a choice^ but 
anail rf necejfity^ in the flriXefl moral fenfe in 
which nece/fity can be taken. Now the whigs, 
i conceive, have always held that King WiU 
liam was not forced upon the people, but called 
to the throne by the free voice of the bell and 
greateft part of the nation. 

The 
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The gentfeman proceeds to maintain, page 
fl/y that tbwgh the natkn was in fame fenfe 
free at thai time to take what ewrfe it plea/ed 
for filling the throne^ it was only free to do f$ 
upon the fame grounds on which they might have 
wholly abolijbed their monarchy and every other 
part of their conflitution : but the whigs, I 
think, have always confidered the Revolution 
as diSering eflentially from a Rebellion in this ; 
that the former proceeded upon grounds per* 
kQ\y legal and conftitutional; poiitive rights^ 
not at all refembling a mere power to do any 
thing unconftitutional or M^rong, much lefs 
to aboliih the monarchy, or entirely to deftroy 
the eonftitutioa ; and that the latter muft ever 
be juftified by the abfolute necellity of the 
cafe only* ; they have, unlefs I am grofsly 
miftaken, invariably confidered what pafled 
at the Revolution as a ftrid exercife of rights 
always poileiTed under the Engliih conflitu- 
tion, and at that time particularly declared 
and aiferted ; one of which, among many 
others, is, to take fuch a courfe as was then 

* Neceflky, tKoagh apparently a pefitive term admits of 
certain degrees of comparifdn. If I kill a man who is going 
accidentally and unknowingly to caufe my immediate death, 
1 am juftified by the neceflity of the cafe only. But if I 
kin one who is about to murder me intentionally, T am 
not only juftified by the neceflity of the cafe, but by at 
previous eftablifkod rights acknowlcdgifid wd provided -for 
by the laws, 

H % taken, 
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taken, for filling up the throne, become vacant 
by a breach of the King's contraft, in the man- 
ner the moft likely to fecure the conftitutional 
rights and liberties. 

The author of the Refleilionsy page 29, con- 
iiders the principles of the Revolution as an oc- 
cqfional deviation from the con/iitution ; net as a 
fixed rule / the whigs have, I believe, always 
confidered them as a fixed rule, and not as aa 
occafipnal deviation* 

He fays page 33, thai it was the conjiitutional 
policy^ at the Revolution^ to form an ejiablifhmeni 
which fhould preclude a choice of the people for 
ever. To be fure it was their bufinefs to put 
things upon the moft lafting and folid foun- 
dation they could ; but a fimilar occafion to 
that which operated at the Revolution remain- 
ing after every precaution a ftill poflible event, 
the whigs will, I think, contend, that the na-- 
tion is now and always has been juft as free, 
if fuch an occafion fhould arife, as it was 
then, to ufe the fame means to fecure the 
conflitution that were made ufe of in the year 
1688. 

Page 38, the gentleman conGders the Re- 
volution . as a parent of fettlement only : And 
the whigs feem not only to confidcr it as 
a declaration of right alfo, but to value 

it 
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it at leaft as much on this account as the 
other. * 

He afferts, pages 39, 40, that th^y wh6 led 
the Revolution thought the conjiant infpe^ion of 
parliament^ y and' the pradical claim of impeach^ 
ment infinitely a better fecurity for conjiitutional 
liberty than the reservation of the right of 
cajheering f their governors ; by which he would 
feem to infer or infinuate that they did at 
that time give up this right which they prcvi- 
oufly poffeffed ; (for they could not have 
referved what they did not poflefs) and to 
have commuted it for parliamentary infpedion 
and impeachment ; but I am perfuaded that 
all whigs, new and old, will utterly deny that 
thefe leaders of the Revolution did or could 
relinquilh or commute any of the people's 
conftitutional rights. 

Speaking of the depofing of James, the 
writer of the Reflexions contends, page 43, that 

* If they thought fo, It appears they were much miflaken 
in the event — according to Mr. Burke, " the contrJ of par- 
liament upon the executive power has been long already adually 
lofij hecaufe parliament is made to partake in enery confiderable 
aS of government* See Thoughts on the Caufe of the prefetU 
DifcontentSy p, 70. 

f An ill-founding untechnical expieffion of. which the 
tight honourable author has not difdained to take advan- 
tage. • 

the 
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the quejihn of dethroning a king is an extraordi- 
nary queflion of Jlaie and wholly out of law ; a 
quejlion of difpofitions^ and of means, and of fro- 
table confequencesy rather than ofpo/itive rights ; 
"vrhereas I think the whigs will efpeciaUy main* 
tain that the great charaderiilical mark which 
diftinguiflies the Revolution in 1688 from 
rebellion or ufurpation is^ that it was not » 
queftion of ftate, but wholly a queftion of 
law. Not a queftion of difpofitions and means^ 
and probable confequences, but totally and 
exclufively a queftion of pofitive rights. 

The gentleman ftates, page 42, by very paU 
pable implication, that the Revolution was 
a cafe of war and not of confutation ; and the 
whigs wilU I believe, certainly infift that it was 
in itfelf a cafe of conftitution only, to which 
war was merely acceifary and fortuitous* 

He calls it, page 43, a critical^ ambiguoiUj 
bitter potion ; and they, I believe, deem it a fafe, 
found, efficacious fpecific. 

To fum all, you roundly and fully affert in 
your appeal, page 57, as the do^rines laid down 
in Mr. Burke's Refleilionsy that the Revolution 
was jufiified only upon the necejftty of the cafe ; 
fomething indeed you add about the breach 
of the original contraft, and the fundamen- 
tal fubverfion of the ancient conftitution, 

which 
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which as far as it is intelligible feems to con- 
tradi£t your pofitive affertion, becaufe if it can 
be juftified at all upon legal and conftitutional 
groun4s it is felfe to fay that it can b^ juftified 
by neceflity pNtv; but you return to your 
favourite pofition, that it can be juftified by 
necejffity only ; a pofition upon which I am wil- 
ling to meet you at iffue befpre all the whigs, 
pail, prefent, and to come. 

The gentleman, in the Refteflions^ feemed 
once inclined to reft the whiggifm of his doc^^ 
trines upon their conformity with thofe laid 
down by Lord Somers. But Lord Somers 
defeixded and fupported the Revolution almofl: 
wholly upon legal and conftitutional, as the beft 
and fafeft ground ; and dwelt but little upon 
neceflity, 'v^hich is generally a doubtful claim, 
and ever a dangerous reafon of ftate. He did 
not chufp to found his plea upon that pofitive 
and 'immediate danger of deftruflion which 
changes rebellion into felf-defence ; that abfo- 
lute coerciye neceffity, which leaving no choice 
of aftion, fuperfedes all right and s^bfolves 
from every tye, and by which the worft crimes 
may be juftified : This great man rather (hewed 
wh^t the nation had a nght to do accorxling tp 
the laws and the conftitution, and what, under 
this right, it ought to do of free choice. He 
fought to lay the great fabric of the Revolution 
upon the deep and folid bafis of law \ not upon 

the 
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the vague indefinable plea of neceflity. It was 
his peculiar care that what was then fettled 
fhould be claimed and alferted by the nation 
as a birth-rigbtj and not merely obtained, 
like magna charta, by the force and terror of 
arms ; not wrefted from the tyrant by his 
knights and barons with harnefs on their back, 
but claimed, declared, and determined by the 
wife men in their robes of peace*. Lord 
Soniers is therefore given up in the Appeal^ and 
we hear no more of him. The manager of 
Mr. Haftings' impeachment now chufes to 
have his caufe tried by the managers of the 
impeachment of Dr. Sach^verel, 

The firft confideration that offers itfelf upon 
. this new feledlion of judges is, that it exceeds 
ingly narrows the ground of your client. At 
the Revolution the principle itfelf was tried in 
its proper form, whereas at the impeachment 
of Dr. Sacheverel it was only brought forward 
incidentally and in proof. The do£kor was ac- 
cufed of having preached againft the legality of 
the Revolution, fo that provided his accufers 
proved its legality, they were at liberty to do 

* The author has fhewn elfewhere that the dodnnes of 

the RefecUons are not only not thofe of Lord Somers, but 

tliat they are aftually the tenets maintained on the oppofite 

fide by I^ord Nottnigham and the Bifhop of Ely- S^e Let' 

• icr to Mr, Durh by Sir B* B. 



it 
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it vtpon what plea appeared to do them moft 

expedient and convenient to the times and 

the temper of the nation. That the Revolution 

was a neceflary as well as a juft and con- 

iiitutional proceeding, cannot be denied ; and 

if in thofe high tory days the whigs thought 

that to infill upon this neceffity rather than 

the right was more conciliatory and likely to 

comprehend a larger defcription of perfons, 

they a£ted wifely and prudently, in the choice 

of their means, to feled fuch as were beft 

adapted to carry the point they had in view, 

which was ta fupport the legality of the fuc- 

ceffion eftabliihed at the Revolution. It was 

fufficient for their purpofe that the legiilature 

Ihould declare it a high crime and mifdemeanor 

to deny the legality of that fettlemement, and 

perfeaiy indifferent to this objeft whether this 

legality was confidered as eftabliihed on the 

ground of neceflity or right. If therefore they 

had brought forward the neceffity only, and 

taken no notice at all of the claim of right 

or the leading conftitutional points aflerted and 

recognifed at the Revolution, no inference 

could be drawn from this prudent filence 

and referve that the whigs did not admit 

thefe claims ; but what fhall we fay when 

we find them all aftually ftated, and afBrmed, 

and maintained in the very citations you bring 

I in 
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in proof that they have been abandoned and 
foregone ?* 

Mr. Lechmere, with whom you advance the 
firft, ckarly and openly ajferts the foundatim 

* While I was wntingy I had no opportunity of confukiog 
the trial) and was therefore obliged to argtie upon your own 
ilatement. I have fince read it, and I find that the managers 
did indeed confine themfelves chiefly to the neceffiiy of the re- 
fittance tifed ^t the Revolution, becaufe the accufation almoft 
wholly turned ifpon this poirTt — this may be underflood by 
ftating (hortly the two arguments. 

The Dr. fays, ** The grand fecurity of our government, 
'* and the very piQar upon which it ftands, is founded upod 
^ the fteady belief of the fubje^s' obligation to an abib-» 
'^ lute unconditional obedience to the fupreme power, and the 
** mUer illegaiUy ofrejifiance upon anyfretence whatfoever ; that 
** to impute (therefol^) refiftance to the Revolution, is to 
" caft black and odious colours upon it,** (for the Dodor 
himfelf affedls to admit of its legality on the principles of 
the throne being vacapt) fo far he aflerts, and then leaves the 
" neceffary inference to be drawn, which i»— that it being a no- 
todous fa£^, that the Revolution *was brought about by 
refilUuce, it ought to be painted in black and odious colours. 

The managers on the contrary maintain, that ^* according 
^* to the ancient legal conftitution of the government of this 
^ kingdom, the fubje^ of this realm have not only a right 
*^ in themfelves to refiftance whenever the executive power 
** endeavours the fubverfion of it, and that refiftance for this 
^« purpofe is ftriftly legal." — The necessity of the refift- 
ance by which the revolution was brought about was there* 
fore aU they had to prove. 

of 
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if the whigs. What are thefe foundatuna ? that 
our cmfiitution is a limited monarchy^ (limited 
by law) that the fnfreme pmver is communicatid 
(held in common) arid divided between Kifigy 
Lords, and Cammans^ (whofe rights are therefore 
coequal) that there exiAs an exprefs original con- 
tradl between the Crown and ihe feofle by which 
the fupreme fcnver is, by mutual conjent lodged in 
tmre hands than one-^tbat the confequences offuch 
a frame of government ohvioujly are that thefffwer 
of the Crown and (he oh^ience tf the fubjed ate 
Ijoth equally fubjeS to the laws ; by which law^ if 
the executive part endeavours the fub^ferfon and 
total deJlruSion of the government, the original con-' 
traS is thereby broken and th? right of al- 
legiance CEASES—^/ the part of the govern^ 
tnent thus fundamentally injured bath a qovstI" 

TUTIONAL AND LEGAL RIGHT tO fave Or rCCOFVCr 

thai conjlitution in which it had an original intereft 
— that the nature of fuch an original contraSl 
proves, that there is not only a power in the people, 
who have^ inherited this freedom, to offer t* their 
awn title to it, but they are bound in duty 
to tranfmit thp fame cof0itution to thar pojerit^ 
alfo. 

If thefe were the foundations, of your cHeni 
he would indeed be a found and excellent 
whig ; but your objedl in dating thefe truly 
iponftitutional principles is, as it afterwards im- 
fnediately appears, to reduce them all to the 
{2 common 
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common level of all refiftance to any inCupport- 
able evil without diftinflion, by confounding'' 
them all in the general common term pf necejfity^ 
But furely. Sir, when you fo emphatically and 
triumphantly prefent to our view the words 
KECxssARY* and NiCESsiTYy from the fpeeches 
of thefe gentlemen, you muft yourfelf be aware 
that you would pay but an ill compliment to 
the attention and fagacity of your readers if 
you fuppof(^ that they would not perceive that 
thefe words are there applied folely in juftifica- 
tion of th^ meansy by whieh the Revolution 
was effeduated, and not at all of the righ$ 
then e^ercifed. A foreign Prince at the head (f 
foreign forces y invited and introduced into the king" 
dom — the enterprife to deliver the kingdom with 
an armed forcc'^f^many of all ranks and order 
appearing in arms^^vfert circumftances that 
certainly did require to be juftified by the 
neqeffity of the cafe j as means, thqugh violent 
in themfelves, jret abfolutely requifite for the 
preferyation of " the amcient ^nd indubitable 
rights of t^e people/' as the only way in which 
the people could excrcife their rights with any 
efficacy : and thefe meansy as Mr., Lechmere 
obferves, ought certainly to, bi^ juftified with 
*^ great caution," and " ftridly confined to the 
neceflity of ^he cafe.'* 

General Stanhope^ another of the managers, 
fays, that at the Revolution reftjlance was neeef 

fary 
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Jar'j^ and confequently juft. But how and why ? 
Becaufe the cmftitution of England is founded upon 
compaSly and the fubjeds of this kintgdom have in 
their fe^ral public and private capacities as legal a, 
title to what are fheir rights by law^ as a prince to 
the pojfejjion of his Crown ; and of confequence 
to ufe fuch means as are neceflary for the pre* 
fervation of thefe rights. 

Sir Jofeph Jekyll, whom you feem to mark as 
the prototype and model of your friend, but 
whom I think he will nqt ref^iqble in being 
confidered as ih^ Jlapdard of whig principles in 
ibis age^ juflifi^s the refidance at the Revolu-^ 
tion, but be will not put any cafe of jufiifwblc 
refifance buf that of the Revolution only. Where 
the law hfls been wifely filent^ he dejires to be filent 
too ; fp that you fee he confiders the law as 
having fpoken \ the ^eqaljtv op rbsistanck 
as eftablifeed, in that cafe, and in confining 
himfplf to this cafe exclpfively he (hewed, I 
think, great judgment, for it is ^ ^afe great and 
broad wough to cover almpft eyery neceflary 
c^ccaf^on, whether confidere^ in its principle or 
the means by which it was brought at)out. lu 
its principle^ which is, that whenever the King 
endeavours to " fubvert the conftitution,** or 
'* violate the fundamental laws,'* " the right of 
all^iance ceafes" — In the meansy juftifying as 
ncceffary refiftance by force of arms and even ' 
mviting ^ffiftance frpm without. The words^ 
■y - of 
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of the one and the aSls of the other, for every 
ufeful purpofe, are fufficiently general^ and qom- 
prehenfive, and ftrong, 

Mr. Lechmere infifts, that the fupremsfmver 
is divided bePween King^ LordSy and Commons'^ 
that the terms (f the confiitutum do not onlyfu^^ 
fofe but exfrefs an original contrad between 
the Crorutm and the people ^ by which the su- 
preme POWER isuas by mutual qpnjent^ and not 
ly accident^ lodged in more hands than 
ONE — But if this is fo, your pofition, that 
all injlittitims whether arijiocratic or democratic 
originate from the Crown-^that fyom thenc^e 
ihey derive their wHole legal effed^ cannpt bf 

He farther dates that there is a common m^Ot' 
Jure of the power of the Grown and the obedience 
* of the fubjed — that' when the executive part enr 

- deavours to fuhvert the government^ the original 
cent fail is therefore broken^ and the right of allegih 
ance ceafes — ai^d ho proceeds to maintain in 
terms extremely ftrong and clear— /Ao/. the na^ 
ture of fitch original conPraSl of government proves 
that ther^ /) not only a power in the people who 
have inherited this freedom to ajfert their own ^title 
to it, but that they are bound to tranfmit the fanie 
confitution to their pojlerity alfo. — But if thi? be 
true, then the affertion contained in the. Re- 

, JlciliQns, that whatever right of interrupting th^ 

hcx^ir. 
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ieKsditary fucceJ!on the people might have poffejfed 
before the Re%H)lution, the Englijh nation did at 
that time mq/ifolemnly renounce and abdicate it for 
tbemfeives and their pofierity for ever — as well as 
that other pofition maintained in the fame work 
— that the framers of the Declaration of Right 
confidered the confUmt infpeSion of parliament ^ and 
the praSical claim of impeachment^ an infinitely 
better fecurityy not only for their conftitut'wnal //- 
lertyy but againji the vices of adminijlraiion than 
the refervaiion of a right fo difficult inpraQice^ fo 
uncertain in iffue^ and often fo mifclnevom in the 
confequences as the right they were at that very mo* 
ment exercifing^ muft be falfe*. 

During 

* It does not only appear that thofe who fiipported the 
{>iinciple8 of the Revolution went upon foundations very 
diiferent from thofe laid down in the Refie3ionSf but that the 
oppofers of the new eilablifliment ufed^at that time the fame 
mode of arguing which is there employed. Pending the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention Parliament a treatife was pub- 
lifhed, I think by Somers^ entitled jIn hquiry into the 
Meajuru of Submtffion to the Sufremf Authority ^ in which thofe 
tenets maintained by the whigs, and afterwards carried into 
adion and finally eftablifhed by the declaration of rights were 
fbted and explained. This was anfwered on the part of the 
tories by Sir Charles Sedley, a leading man amongft them, 
and a very ingenious and accompliihed gentleman, in a pub- 
lication entitled RefU3ions upon our late and prefent Proceed" 
ingt in England. I defire the reader to compare the follow- 
ing extrads from the /^{^^p^iW in 1688, witi) the correfdon« 
dent parts of the R^Qions o/iySH. 

After 
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' Daring two generations after the Revolution^ ' 
the political parties were chiefly diftinguilhed 
by three denominations, jacobite^ tory, and 

whig. 

After Hating that he « fhall take it for granted that the 
«* Prin<*e of Ofange hath done a great thing for us'*— that 
'^ hehathy under God» wrought fuch a deliverance for the 
•* totion as ought never to be forgotten, and can never be 
*• fufficiently requited*'-^" that all orders of men, ecclefiaf- 
•* tical, civil, and military, had their eyes fixed upon the 
** Prince of Orange as their common deliverer,*'-*that the' 
*' faation had by general confent** put the " regal admi- 
** niftration in his hands,'^ — He adds, fo far we have gone ; 
** this we hav6 done ; and lOe hope that {the cafe being extraor • 
** Snary^ and ne^ej/tty giving a difpenfation) the ifUent of our 
•* procee£ng will at leq/l excufe ifnotjuftlfy us, If we have not 
** iept omfeives within theccnkmon laws ofaSion" 

** for let every man lay his hand upon his heart and feri- 
** oufly afkhlmfelf, for what reafon and with what ihtent he 
** became a party in this general defeAion.** Was it utterly 
•* to ruin the King dnd fubvert the government ? Was it 
•* becaufc he was difpleafed With the ancient conftitiition and 
** had a mind to mould and fafhlon it to his liking : Was it 
** becaufe he had an intent to (hake off the government (that 
** eafy equal well^poifed ahd never enough to be commended 
** government, ds King Charles I. called it) of the Englifh 
** liation ? Was it any honeft man^s meaning to fubvert this 
** government to make way for his own dreams of fome po- 
** etical gblden age or fanciful Millenium ? 

** Was it, let me afk again, to dived the king of all 

*' power to protect his fubje£b» and then to pronounce 

• *f. roundly that all the bonds of allegiance to him are )dif* 

*f fdved i Was the end of our uniting together to bind hia 

** handd 
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vrhiig. The jacobiteS held for the perfoh and fa- 
mily of James, for paflive obedience, non-reflft* 
ance^ and divine hereditary right, and refufed 

all 



'^ hands, and then pnck down this do6bine with the points 
*' of our fwordS} that prote£lion and allegiance are duties fo 
" reciprocal that where one fiuls wholly«| the other fails with 
*\it? 

"^ What ^ is it to frighten the king out of his dominions, 
*' and to vote that he hath abdicated the government ? Was 
** this the intent and thefe the reafons of our declaring for 
•* the Prince of Orange ? No, Certainly i whatever fome ob» 
" noxious and ambitious men might aim at, all good chrif* 
** tians and worthy patriots had other intentions and were 
'< led by othdF, motives* 

*' They were fenfibly concerned for the prefervation of 
** their holy religion in the firft place, their lives ^nd laws 
•*. and Uberues in the next. After the way which fome call 
** herefy were they ftill dcfirous to worihip the God of their 
'' jEathers, and after the manner which fome might fay was 
«• rebellion, they thought themfelvcs obliged to. ftand up for 
** the ^iiiws of their forefathersi T^ Inquiry into ike Mea* 
** pru ofSuhfoffion to the Supreme jiuthority is a treatife 
^' calculated for the times; but furely it is not written 
'* according to the principle and practice of the church of 
•< England in the time of the renowned Q^een Elizabeth : 
'* I am apt to think that fome regard was then paid to the 
'' paflages which we find in the fcriptures, efpecially the Old 
** Teilament relating to the mcafurea of fubmiflio n 
. ** I am apt alfo to fufpea that Queen EliJ^beth would 
** not have thanked any politic;ian for vending this as a cer* 
'* tain and fundamental principle, that in aU Afpuie^ ietween 
** fotifer and iherty^ power mufi always be prcvfdf but Uber^ 

K 
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all allegian<re to the new fettlement; and the 
gfeater part of them were inclined to popeiy r 
whereas the tories, though they confidered the 

Reyolu- 



'^ fromt ttfelfy the mi? hemg founJtJ otJy^ vponf^tive law, and 
*' Ai other upm the law of nature,'* She, I pcrfaadc myfclf 
*' on the eontnny, would have ebaUcogedany fiidb ftatefinan 
•* to have proved his liberty ; as fot her power^ (he vDuki 
*^ have anfwered^ it wafr ready to prove itfelf againft any who 
** (hould prefume to queftion it.^ 

*' 1 beg the learned author's pardon for qucftioiring his 
^' meafures ^ in my judgment they are not take» from the 
** Englifli ftandard ; and therefore 1 hope I may without of- 
•• fence ufe my liberty in refuting tha» (a right which prove* 
•* itfelf) till he can prove his power to enforce them." 

This do6trine— i/Afl/ // is certcan thta the renfr9Cid iaikt ht 
miilfocieAes are proieQum and allegiance^ and whenroer the onst 
fcnU wholly^ the other fails with it, which I have mendoned 
before, 1 (hall now eonfider a little more particularly 

* * «#%*•*## 

*' Let this queftioir be ruJed by hi&own inftance the duty 
** between the father and fon. Suppofe my father to be fo 
'' deftitute that he cannot, and fo perverfe that he will not 
'' prote6^ and fuftain me, fuppofe him as churlifh aa Cain» 
•* and as poor as Job, yet ftill he is my father and I am hi* 
** fon, that is he retains all the power which by the law of 
'* nature a father ought to have over his child, fHU the relation 
^' holds between us ; and while it doth fo the father's faults 
•* or neceffities cannot evacuate the duty of a fon which is 
** not in the father's good will or ability to defend (though 
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Revolution ftridly fpeftklng as a faccefs^l re» 
bellion, and the new eftaUifhment as an ufurpat 
tion^ were always willing enough to compro- 
mife the matter by allowing the necefftfy of tie 
tafe^ and leaving the principle whdly ont (^ 
yicw ; and they were fwid of refting this necef* 
^ty chiefly iipon the pre&rvation of the church 
of £ngland, as oppofed to the toleration of the 
diffcntcrs, and under the cover of the curious 
j£ftjn£tion pf a king de jure and de faSfo th^ey 

.^ it TDsA be conSrfi^ they are c^efl^ confidered) but in thaf 
f < fixed ^d immutable relation which God has placed be** 
** twe^n them, not to be diflolyed but by death ; fo that if 
5* thift author will yield as he feems to cfp, that kingly power 
f ' is nothing elfe but the paternal configned by the pommoi^ 
f^ confent of the fathers of families upon fuch and fuch con<* 
*}. ditions fpecified in the coQtra£{b» I cannot fee how this 
** relation between king and fubjeft can any more be utterly 
f * dlflblved than between a father and h\% fon 
*' « ♦*"♦>'# ♦ # # 

<< If t^ king can die it is fuch a defeA in our goremment 
ff asdothftrangely difparag^; it> and farther fuppofes (whiqh 
f * lutherto we are aU to kafn) that the crowa is not fuccefiive. 

** Mbw If if be fucceffive it cannot be difpofed by the peo- 
<« pfe, but only by the will of God 

* # # ' ♦ f ' # # m m ♦ 

« Let it be here obfervcd, I do not difpnte whether tSe 
<' king, together with his paiiiament, may not regulate arid 
<* intaii the fuccellion as by them is thought fit, but only 
^^ whether while the king lives the throne can be vacant 
V and the government be faid to be truly lapfed ? This we 
♦f deny— 

I& a took 
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took the oaths to the newfettlement, and gladly 
accepted of trufts under it. 

But the whigs qn their part maintaine4 
plainly and fimply that the Revolution was a 
matter of coi^ftit:utional right — that when -the 
^ing attempts to gp beyond tl>e powers given 
him by law, reiift^nce \^ the popple 13 a legal 
and conftitutional claim — that in this cafe alle^ 
glance peafe$ — the pontr^d is brpkep— a|id tha); 
all means neceffary to preferve their undoubted 
and hereditary rights are juftified by law and 
the conftitution** 

To which of thefe three claffes docs the au- 
thor of the Rffleftiqns belong ? Not to thq 

f By \he doftrines of ReflefUons and the toriesi the appU«^ 
cation of this great event to deter future kings from liftening^ 
{o evil councils againft the liberties of the nation is wholly 
done away. 

Is it by telling a king that comes to his cnown in contempt 
of the choice of his people — that the hereditary fuccef&on caa 
in no cafe be interrupted or changed but in the fame manner 
as the whole conftitution may be diifolyed— ^at whatever 
right of this fort the people might once have pofleflcd, they 
poffefs it nq long«— or by telling hjm th^^ he holds hx» 
crown by contrail with his people — ^under the exprefs agree- 
ment to maintain the coniUtution ai^d the fun^ainentallaws— <• 
^liich if he viq^tes, tl^e allegiance ceafips — ^that goverq« 
ment is a truft which may be renounced by z^lng contrary 
to it — ^is it I fay the firft or the lafl of thefe clain^ or pofi- 
f iqns that a king is mofl Hkely to be bound to a due obfer« 
vance of the rights of the people i 

ja^obites^ 
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jitobites, becaufe he cocfiders the hereditary 
rights though Indefeafible, not divine. Not to 
the whigs, becaufe tp acknoiyledge the mtje mQ% 
til Hecefliity for the Revolution pnly^ wjthoiu 
ladmitting its conftitutional principle, no more 
maHes ^ whig, than fimple belief doies 9> ch^f- 
ti^ ; the tories will hot deny this fort of ne- 
<:eflity^ apd the devils themfelv^s believe and 
tremble. He is then neither more nor lefs than 
a fory. From the Rejleiliom^ the Letter and the 
Appeal a very good fet of canons of torylfm 
might be actually fele&^d ; as fpr example : 

1. That as the King holds his crown wholly 
Independent and in contempt of the nation,* 

2. That the ariftocratic and democratic p^irts 
pf the GonftitvitipD priginaje with and derive al| 
their legal pow^r from the king.j- 

3* That the people of England have in np 
<:afe whatever any more right to alter or inter- 
rupt the hereditary fupceffion once eftablilhe^, 
than they have wholly to abolifh their monaif 
thy ai^d eyery other part of their conftitutionj. 

4. That <!onfequently the Revolution was a 
deviation from the conftitution, to be juftified 
only by mere pofitive neceflity.§ 

* Rcffeftions, % Reflexions, p. 27. 

^ Appeal, p. 46. § Appeal p. 57, Reiledions^ 29. 

^. That 
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5* That the fettlement on King William wa« 
m ad of neceinty not of choice y. 

6. That the depofnig of King Jamc$ was an 
^St of war and wholly out of law^. 

7. That th? Revolution is no rule of law |. 

8. That the conftitution of France was fub- 
ftantially a good one t. 

9. That it might be rightly thought that the 
exigenpy of a great empire requires that a king 
fliould be inverted with powers very much fu- 
perior to thofe which a King of England pofr 
iefles under the letter of pur conftitution §• 

10. That in fuch an empire the king ought 
in common fenfe to poffef^ every degree of 
power which does not fuppofe the total abfence 
of all control and all refponfibiUty on the part 
of minifters jj. 

Before I conclude upon this fubjeft, it is now 
time for me to ftate what thofe principles are, 
upon what I found my own claim to the title of 
whig ; and I am myfelf almoft furprifed to find 
that for this purpofe I hav%enly to afTert the 

g Reflediions, p. 24 % Letter^ p. 6s> 

* Refledlions, p. 43, 44. § Letter, p. 6&> 

•\ ReBedionS} p* 23. [| Letter, p. 66* 

precife 
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ptecife invctfe of fhcfe pofitions laid down in 
the Reftediansy the Letter j and the Appeal. 

1. 1 believe that the king holds his crown by 
an exprefs original contrad with the people, by 
which the fuprcme power is by mutual coa- 
fent lodged in more hands than one. 

2* That the ariftocratical and democratlcal 
branches as eftabliftied in the conftitution are 
co-equal in power and right with the monar- 
chical branch of which thefe rights and powers 
are wholly independent ; for the conftitution of 
England being founded upon compad the fub- 
jeds of this kingdom have in their feveral pub- 
lic and private capacities as legal a title to what 
are their rights by law as a prince to the poiTef- 
fion of his crown. 

3. That whenever the king pafles the com- 
mon meafure between the power of the crown 
and the obedience of the fubjed, all allegiance 
ceafes ; whenever he endeavours to fubvert the 
conftitution or violate the fundamental laws the 
contra^ is thereby broken, and the people have 
not only a right and power to aflert their here- 
ditary freedom, but they are bound to tranfmit 
it unimpaired to their pofterity ; and under thefe 
circumftances the nation as a clear and indif- 
putable right to interrupt or alter the hereditary 
fucceflion as far as neceifary for this purpofe. 

4. That 
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4» ^iThat confequently the Rcvolutlori pro- 
ceeded upon principles perfe&ly legal and coa- 
fiitutionaL 

jf. That the depdfiiig of King James was an 
tecreife of a power in the nation clearly de- 
ducible from the nature of ourconftitution, and 
afterwards recognifed and promulgated in the 
DeclaraiioH of Right and the AB cf Settlement. 

6l That in fettiirig the CroWn tipon King 
William, the nation did no more than exercife 
an undoubted right always virtually exifling in 
the conftitution declared by pofitive law* 

7. That tbef RevolutiOii in 1688 is a great 
leading conftitutional cafe making part of the 
law of the land. 

8. That every Englifhtnati who is attached 
to the conftitution of his country muft confider 
with abhorrence fuch a form of government as 
the late military monarchy of France. 

9. That to afTert that the exigencies of a 
• great empire may require that a king ihould be 

inverted with powers very much fuperior to 
thofe which the king poffeffes under the letter 
of our conftitution j 

10. Or that the monarch of fuch, an empire 
ought in common fenfe to poffefs a degree of 

power 
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power which is not far ftiort of the abfence of 
all control or refponfibility, are moft danger- 
ous and deteftable doctrines. 

Tbefe, Sir, are in my poor judgment the fun- 
damental principles of a conflitutional whig ; 
and thefe I am well perfuaded, when more ably 
ilated, would be maintained by the party which 
the gentleman has thought fit, for reafons beil 
known to himfelf, to abandon. Thefe are our 
FOUNDATIONS which when attacked by repub- 
licans on one fide and tories in whig's clothing 
on the other, thofe who wifli to maintain are 
loudly called upon to defend. Here I conclude 
what you acknowledge to be the fubjiantial 
charge — the point in which if the gentleman is guilty 
he is equally blameable whether be is conjijient or 
not — in which if he endeavours to delude his 
countrymen by a falfe reprefentation^ he is deeply 
refponfible — an jenemy to the free conflltution of 
the kingdom. How far he has drawn down 
upon his own head this fevere fentence, the 
public, before whom we are iffue, are, I think, 
from the above expofition^ enabled to deter- 
mine. That I have been long and tedious 
on this point, and have made ufe of frequent 
, repetitions, I am well aware } but my objeft 
was to be clearly and generally underftood \ and 
it is not given to every writer to be fhort and 
clear, nor to every reader to comprehend the 
whole of a (ubjeft from a comptcfled and 

X* laconic 
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laconic ftatement of it. Political pampMet$ 
are ,not written for philofophers^. 

In your fecond feri^s of citations from the 
managers of SachererelV rnwpeachment^ you 
endeavotrr to fliew that they gave tto counie-* 
nance to the tdea that the people acquired at 
the Revolution any moral or civil competence to 
alter ^ tvithout breach of the original compaSi on 
the pari of the hing^ the fuccejjion to the crown 
at their pleafufe^ er t& fei up a new form of 
governments But as the prefent whig party 
have given as little eountenjwice to any fuch 
idea as thcfe gentlemen dkl, as they would if 
called upon deny aad oppofe it as mtieh as they 
did ; there is no reafon that I ftiould examine 
this part of your appeaL It relates' wholly to' 
your difpute with Thon^as Paiae, and not at all 
to your diflference with the whigs. There isy 
however, one paffage iu it that 1 think merite 
obfervation. 

Not content' with Mving denied the legality 
of the Revolution, you fay farther, that aff 
things now ftand, it is hardly poflrble for the 
king alone to violate the laws or fubvert the 
conftitution — That the liberties cf the nation can 
fcarcely be dejlroyed by any thing fhoft of a 
combination of Kingj Lordsy and Commons. In 
*whicb cafe any opinion of a right grounded on 
precedent of the Revolution would be but a 

poor 
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pfor re/ourcef. Tbis is indeed a deep and Am^ 
.gerous topic ; a cafe which it would perhaps 
have bee^ iy;ifer in ioiitatipn of the prudem 
filence reconjimen^ed by the exampk of Sir 
Jofeph J^ekyll, jiot to have brought forward ; 
but you have chofen to ftate it, and we will net 
^y frpm the difcuffion, IJpon this too, fince you 
infill upon it, we will affert our foundations. 

Ill ftating hypoth^tically what might be done 
<pf right i^ ^ i^oUf exiting cafe, dear and flrid 
analogies to rights already acknowledged and 
eftabliflied in cafes that have really h^pened arc 
of equal force yidth thefe declared rights them- 
felves, becaufe they are the beft aythority that 
^he naturj^ of the fubje,ft will a4mir of. 

Let us then ^xamiije hpw far the principle! 
jeftabliflied at the Revolution for the cafe of a 
King " violating the fundamental l^ws and en- 
deavouring tp fubyert the coQllitutipn" are apr 
plicable t(> the fame proceeding when carried 
pn by the three eftates in conjunftiop. 

If there is <f an original contraft between the 
^ng and the pepple" as ftated in the Declara- 

* If any thing a?ul4 give countenance to Paine's idea of 
the neceflity of an antecedent conftitution, it muft be forae 
fuch an abfurd idea as this, that evils orice eftabliflied undef' 
legal forms are without remedy. 

X, z tion 
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tion of Rights^ there is certainly ftill a clofer 
and more immediate contrad between the peo- 
ple and the two Houfes of Parliament. 

If, " when the King breaks his contraO: all 
allegiance ceafes,*' a fortiori when the other 
branches break their cbntfafts all obedrence to 
theiA is ipfo failozi an end. 

If as it was maintained and eftablifhed at the 
Revolution, " any thing may be renounced oi 
" relinquifhed by doing fuch a£ls as are inconl 
** fiftent with the holding of retaining" of the 
*' thing ; if *^ the government is under a truft,'* 
and that any a^ing contrary |6 that tfuft is a 
** renouncing 6f rhat truft, efpeqially if the 
** actings be fuch as are fubverfive of that 
** truftj" then it follows, that the parliament 
"by avowing to govern by powers unknown 
*' to the cbnftitution and incohfiftent with it,** 
would ** renounce to be a parliament accord- 
•'* ing to law; Which would be to all intents 
" and purpofes an abdication or abandoning o^ 
« their legal title/;^ ...... 

If the " refiftance at the Revolution was 
*' lawful and juft, becaufe neceflary ;" if " the 
" right of the people to feff-defence, and the 
" preiervation of their liberties by riefiftance, as 
** a laft remedy, is the refult of a cafe of fuch 
*' neceffity ;" refiftance againft a combination of 
^ • : . King, 
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King, Lqrdsy and Commons, " to dellrqy thjc 
*^ liberties of the nation,'* would be AiU more 
juft becaufe more neceffary. 

I have here, as well a^ p my own iv^hig con^ 
feffipn, confined jnyfelf to jljppofidons and th9 
very Words of.Lqrd Sprngrs, I^ord Ijplt, Mr^ 
Lechmere, and Sir Jofcn Hp^and j ^nd if there 
jis any thing jn the world clear, it is that fof 
fhis cafe, fp fa? ^s it j-egards the right of refift^ 
ance, the precedent of the Revojutipn is not 
as you fay ^f a poor refource^" bqt a full legal 
ind cpnftituuon^l authority. ' " ' ' ' ' 

How far this legal refift^nce might be prafli- 
cable or fuccefsful in fa^czjx indeed be only 
matter of opinion/; for my own part I firmly 
believe as tfee nation is now conftituted, with 
the example o^ the times before our eyes, 
fhat fuch a combination marked and avowed 
ijy any ftrbng overt-aft, would be overturned 
and deftroyed in a fortnight. 

After you have, ' ^s I think I ihew com* 
pletely,' both failed in your attempt to eftablilh 
the whiggifm of youi^ client, and to deftroy 
that of the oppofition party, you bring forward 
fome of tlie leading notions contained in a pam- 
phlet entitled Rights of Man as oppofed to 
thofe oif the Reflexions ; and, as if there was no 
other alternative or medium, you invite your 
whig reader to make his choice between the tw§ 
" * doXrinci. 
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doSIrines. But what if the whIgs, thinking 
them both bad, fliould abfojutely refufe to take 
either ? What if they find the puritan cant of 
the Jii^U of Mqn^ and the epifcopal cant of the 
RefleSions equally uninviting f Nor when they 
jrejeft both, are they, that I know of, at al} 
called upon to declare which of the two they 
prefer. To infift upon a declaration of prefer-^ 
ence between an anabaptift and a papift woul4 
furely be a ftrauge requifition in the confeilion 
of faith of a proteftant of the chur(:h of Eng- 
lan4- All that pan be expeded from the protef-^ 
tant or the whig is to defend his own religious 
or political faith when attacked on either fide. 
Whether we incline mpfl to the errors of th^ 
Reflexions J oj the errors of the Rigkts of Man^ 
we are not objiged tp declare; but we will, 
fmce we are called upon, fhew how we differ 
from both. However before we enter upon the 
difcufiion of Mr. Paine's maxims, I have fomq 
obferyations to make upon the mode of reafon- 
Jng you employ to prove the propriety of pub-^ 
liftiing fuch a >york as t}ie Refie^iions ; and the 
general neceffity there always is for men of 
l/veight and credit to be forward and early in op- 
pofing any new or dangerous dodrines, as well 
as upon fome paffages contained in the Letter 
to a Member of the National AJfemblj. 

You obferve upon this occafion, page 99, that 
there is 710 boundary to men^s pajjions when they ail 

under 
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maet the influence bf imginationj and that a 
theory concerning government may become as much 
a caufe of fanaiicifm as a dogma of religion*^ 
btit the wifeft men have thought both from 
their knowledge of the hurtian mfnd, and the 
univerfal experience of the faft, that enthnfiafm 
and fanaticifm are always increafed hy notice 
and oppofition* Reafon does but ventilate the 
flame, and oppofition blows it up into a cfon- 
flagration. Negleft is the cold water which 
feldom fails to extinguifh the fire. In this 
view, fuppofing as you do, that the theory of 
the French Revolution had excited any fanati- 
cal admiration in this country j what could be 
more injudicious and ill-timed, than to excite 
and irritate this paffion by the angry perfecuting 
heat of fuch a work as the Reflexions ? The Re- 
flexions preceded and provoked the Rights tf 
Many and whatever mifchief is produced by the 
latter, calculated, I think, under certain circum- 
ftances, to do a great deal, muft be ultimately 
referred to your author. If he had not fo un- 
ivifely made a perfonal attack upon a man de- 
fended by an excellent private charafterf , and 
ufed fuch provoking and indifcreet terms as, the 

* An observation of the truth of which your author has 
himfelf ftzmifiied more, than one example, efpecially m his 
Xt^fer to a Member t^tbe National AJfewUy* 

t Dr. Price. 

king 
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king bo/ding bis crown in contempt of any de- 
fcripiion of the people^ &c. Mr. Paine would 
not have ventured td go the lengths he had 
done. Bjr being irt the \^rong ourfelves, we 
always put our adverfaries in fome degree in the 
right. Your client has paraded about in old- 
fafhioned gothic armour as the champion of I 
know not what feudal chivalry, and has expofed 
hirafelf to be knocked down by this American 
rifle*man 5 and the worft of it is, the world is 
feldom difpofed to commiferate a misfortune 
brought upon ourfelves by too much officious 
zeaL 

Another evil arifcs from the intemperate ex* 
cefs in whith your author indulges himfelf ; it 
takes away from the eflfedt of what is found irt 
his works j for that they contain many excel- 
lent obfervations, particularly relative to the iii^ 
fluence and efficacy of moral and religious prin- 
ciples in governing mankind, no difpaflionate 
leader can deny. But anger generates anger, 
and intemperance begets intemperance. By the 
coUifion of zeal againft zeal the train is fet fire 
to, and the voice of reafon is utterly ftifled in 
the noife and confufion. That a perfon who- 
has any refpeO: for himfelf Ihould defcend to 
call uamcs, is very furprifing. To charge men 
with mere terms of abufe requires or evinces 
no fuperiority of any kind. Such appellations 
JS^ ♦' infamous gang," " wicked^ faftion,** 

*' tyrannic 
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tyrannic iirtpoftors,*'* " iiidendiaries,*? **affaf- 
fms/' " houfebreakers/' " robbers j" fuch 
epjth^ts as «« foul," *' Impious," " monftrous,** 
"favage/* ** bafbarous," " treacherous/' 
*^ wicked," « cruel/' '^ tlumfey/' « ftupid," 
and a thoufand others in whkh the Reflec*' 
iionsj the Letter^ and tie Jfpeal abound with> 
iuch naufeous prodigality may always be 
hurled back upon the adVerfafy with mom 
fucceiTs thau they ate at firft employed becaule 
the Ufage of th^m h thea juftifiedby example. 

The laxA wild and le^trayagant of all this 
jgentlemah's produdxons is his Letter to a Mem'-^ 
ber pfthe National Ajfembly. One hardly fees to 
what it tends. It feems to b^ nothing but an 
effufion of anget ; a mere evacuation of bile : 
unlefs we can believe that he fancied himfelf 
deputed by providence to lead the powers of 
Europe to Paris, as St. Ddminic did on a like 
occafion to Touloufe, But however this may be, 
it is Curious to remark with what paflionate 
attachment to monarchs^ and ftrange pfepofle& 
fion againft the people, this whig decided upon 
all the late difputes between them. 



* Tbis ttmr fs applied to Voltaire and P^Alembert^ and 
Hdvetius, and.Raynal^ becaufetheyaref^fpededofprofcf- 
iing the fame religion with Socrates and Pbf^^ a&dpito and 
fully. \ 

M He 
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He tells us in this Letter^ that the King 
'.; ^* of Pruifia in conjundion with us nobly 
*' interfered to fave Holland from confu- 
" fion :" As if thcfe powers were induced to 
meddle in the affairs of that country without 
any interefts or paffions of their own to gratify^ 
but merely from the love of order J 

By the late Treaty of Reichenbacby and the 
Conversion of the Hague* ^ England and Pruifia 
and Holland agreed to guarantee to the Auflrian 

Nether- 

* Es^raSs from the Treaty of Reichenhach and the Conixntton 
of the Hague. 

** Lcs circoDftaaces ayant amene, que les deux puiflance» 
** maritimes, lion feulethent comme guarantes de la con/litu* 
** tion des Provinces des Pays^Bas jiutrkhiensy mais auffi^ 
** eomme parties int6grante6 du traite qui en a danne h pof- 
** feQon ^ la maifon d'Autriche, out d^ concerter entre clleflf 
** 5ec. Sa Majeft^ declare qu^elle continaera d'agir dans le 
** plus parfait concert avec lea deux puiiTances maritimes tant 
•* relativement au fort Sc a la con/iitution de Pays-Bos Autri^ 
" shtnsy qu'd la guarantte de cettrderntere,'^ 

** Contre Declaration du Minifire Prufjifn^ 

** a Reicbenbachle 2^ Jullkt^ 1790, 

** 3®. Que pourcc qui regarde les Beiges, je neme fepak 
'* rerai jamais des puiflanees maritimes, foit pour le reta- 
** bliffisQuent de la tranquillile^ ioHtfow tugyarofltie dekur 
.** stieienw wfifistvHoih' 

** In/lruaion de la propre main la Rot de Prujfe au Comte de 
** Hertxbergy en date 25 JmUet^ I790» Stgni Frederic 
*^ Guillaume* 

"II 
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Njetherlands tbeirconftitutlon, fuch as it was ij% 
the teigns of Charles VI. and Maria Tetefa, ag 
well as a general amnefty. The emperor's 
minifters ;iccepted of {this guarantee, and the 
treaty and eonyention were figned and executed. 

Buf 

f* n eft Qotpir que dans lt9 Gonventions Sgn6es i, Rei- 

*« fhenbach k 27 Juillct, 1790, & enfuite ducment ratifi^c^ 

** cntre & Majefti le Roi de Hotigrie 8c de Boh6tne, adu- 

*' ellement Exnpereur des ftotnain6» leurs Majeft^s Us Rois 

"" fik Grande Bretagne 4^ de Pfufle & Lears Hauteft Puif- 

<< fances les Etattf Gdn^raux des FroWncea Uf^tes, il a 6te 

>' afr^te que la tfiUi<Julllit6 & k bpn ordre ferpient prompte- 

*' medt r6tabli> da<k« les pitovidces Belgicjues Sc que les trois 

'* puiffiinces alliee]^ concoureroient ^u r6tablii&ment de la 

** iiomination de fa Majeftie ^pqftoHqne dads ces provinces, 

>' moyenant i'qffisrance dt leur anctenne confiUvtion avec une 

f* jltnntftie pleniere tf PouhU faff alt de ce qui i^eft pafii pen- 

** d(Mi its troubles y k tout Jous la guaratitU denT^tes trotf putf- 

" Fances^ 

I. 

<< Sa Majeft6 ^mp6riale en relevant de la maniere ufitee 
M Fhommage des provinces Belgiques, leur confirmera d touftf 
**^ tf 4? cbaame les (onftttutlqjtSf pr'tvilegu fcf coutumet Irgitimet^ 
** d^nt laJQulffanceleura He qffuree reffeaivement par les aSef 
^f d^inauguration de I'Empetwr Charles fV. £3* df rimpirqtrk^ 
f* Marie Tbcr^ff de gloritiufe mmoire^ 

p. 

** 3^ Majeft6 Imperiale confent a cnfevelir dans un pa^- 
M fait oubli tons les exc6s ic d^fordres commis dans le terns 
, *f des trbubles & de les eomprendre dc^s une Amnijlie Gln'eraU 
^f (jui ftra '(ncejfamnt pubTiie. 

Ma IV. 
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But ip the^mean time, I fijppofe from the unfuC- 
pefting integrity of our negotiators, and th^ 
dextrous inlinperity of his, the final ratification 
^nfi e^fchangf of thpfe treaties we^^ fome how 
evaded, and the provinces in difpute were t^k^a 
poffeflion of by 50,000 Huffars and Houlans 
?ind H^nga^iansf. ^y tjie ^dminiftratip^ of 

IV- 

** Leurs Majeft^s les Rois de la Grande Bretagtie & d^ 
f ' Pruflcy & leurs hautes puifiances les Euto Gen6raux d^$ 
** Provinces Unics garaatiront dc la manicre la ph» folcna- 

V nelle a fa Majeftl- Imp^riaje. & fc« auguftes h^rltiers ^c 
•* fucceifeursy la fouyeraincte dcs provinces Belgiqiies, &q. 
^* Comme Ics puiffances fufmcntionn^es garantiront dgal^^ 

V nient la conferyatlon ^ pkine jouiffimce des confitiutians Ijf 
** frtvilges &f. coutumes, &c> 

' ' ' •* Signs 

V Xf C(9m/^ <^ Mercy j/rgenteau^ ' 

'' Ji'uckland. k Cmte de KelUr Vand^S^tU* 
Ia Hay«, Dec lo,' 1790. ' * " - ' 

To a fiinple oK^^cr Leop(>ld feems ^o have treajted thcfijr 

V high contrafting parties not a little cavalierly, Pruffia 
perhaps received fome fatisfa^ion at the meeting at Pilnitz ; 
but Great Britain and her " refcucd Holland** feem to lie: 
left in a fituatton ridtculous enough. If^ow the Eng1i(h Ca- 
binet rclifh this had pkaffniry of the Epnperor^ ' I do not 
Inovir : nor am I af laJl at all furethat the Whole proceeding: 
may not be jui^ified bythi received rule's of- diplomatic joct- 
eyfhip^ of yrhich I acknowledge myfelf whoUy ignorant* 

f It is faid that an Eftafette was ^f^at^e^ pn the part 
of our Minifters at the Hague, requiring Marft^ai Bender to 
fufpend his march j to whicK the Marfhal replied, as the evil 
fpirit did to the Jewifh exorrift— Leopold I know, a^cl 
Kaunitz I know, but who are ye ? * '. . » 

thefc 
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thele barbarian mercenaries, is that unfortunate 
<:ountry at this moment governed j and accordt 
ing to the treachery reduced to principle of abi* 
folate monarcbs, by which they confider them^ 
felves as abfolved from all bonds with the peof 
pie the inftant they can be broken with impu« 
aity, Leopold II. now fupport9 many pf the 
innovations made by the late Jofeph, refufes ta 
give the people any affurance or fepurity fof 
their conftitution, or to pafs any general am- 
nefty or afl: of pardon, and the doubtry is held 
by a military force at an expence exce<;ding the 
whole revenue of the ftate. All this however 
does not preyent this author from informing 
us, with gre^t gravity and precifipn, that the 
f* fame power'* (Pruffia) joined with refcued 
Holland *^ and with Great Britain, has put the 
f* Emperor in poffefHon of the iTetherlands, 
** and* fecurpd under tl^at Prince from all arbi- 
f5 trary innovatipn the ;ancient hereditary f on^ 
1* ftitution of thofe provinces.*" 

With 

? In a ktter to ^ certain French emigrant^ ^aWng pF tike 
affiird of the low Countries^ our author la reduced to a curl* 
pus dilemma. He i^ obliged to give fome fort of decifion 
between a inonarchy an imperial monariph, and hia monks— 
on this pointy ** 11 fuggerc, (for it is in Frenc^ that this letter 
«* appears) aux confcilkrs, de. TEmpereur, cif PC point de- 
f* truire les prejug^cs dont un tomme habile (ait tier parti 
" pour le gouvemeiQent-rKie ne p^ exciter les hommes a 
f' fbuiller tropfcrupuleufement dans des bafes des anciennea^ 

•• opinions** 
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With the fame miferablc prevention, as if 
Prince smuft always be in the right, and the poor 
people in the wrong, he tells us that " the 
« chamber of Wetzjlar has reftored the Prince 
?^ Bifhop of Lfege unjuftly difpoffeffed by the 
f* rebellion of his fubjeas/^ Here indeed fome 
reafonable allowances tnuft be made fpr the gen- 
tleman's feelipgs. 4 prince and a bifliop too h 

f^ opinions*' de ptwr *' que b plupart d'cntr^eux ne vdcnt 

f* bientol qu€ ks monarques ne font pas plus utiles i. b 

«* focietc que les njoines ; mais d'ouWier une fois pour 

f< toutes limmenfe Encyclopedic et la BiblotHeque des Eco^ 

*« nomiftes, et de revenir tout bonnement aux anciens prln- 

M cipes'* (the principles of monkery and abfolutc monarchy) 

-^That it might be for the advantage of princes and pricfts 

to icjiungc the ^pdd in ignoranqc and b^tbarifffi ii perhaps 

true ; but when the gentleman advifes kings to forgpt what 

they have learned, he docs not fepm to recoUed that they 

cannot at the fame time command their fubjeds to unlearn 

what thpy hav^ once I^nown. When men have begun to 

think for themfelvcs ; when they have carried their temerity 

of free-thinking perhaps fofar as to fufpc6t that nations may 

exiil without monks or tyrants, it is already too late to burn 

libraries or philofophers. If the '* Condorccts'* and the 

** Raynals'* ^' ces pies philofophiques de la literature mo- 

f* dernc" have Oow the better of the Dominies and Igna: 

tiufes ^' ces oifeaux blancs et noires de r^neienne fuperfti: 

tion ** every dog IhaH have his day ; and the dogs that bark 

are lefs dangerous than the dogs that bite ; and the advI<!Q 

♦• de ne les pas cftimer un denier^- while they have any infln- 

cacc over mankind, is not gW)i* See Letire de M. Burke fur 

its afdrres de France ^ des Pays has addre/fe a M, le J^t- 

comte ^ Rlvarel. Traduke de i^Jnglois. 

tQ 
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to tie (uire an Irrefiftible objed of love and vene^ 
ratiozi. Prejudice and partiality in favour of 
fuch a fuperlative combination o( excellence is 
fcareely to be ddemed a fault. But before he 
expofed this doubly facred figure to profane 
eyes, he fhould have had the prudence to in* 
quire a little into the fad, which I am afraid 
does not turn out very favourably to the cha- 
rader of this Hierarch. 

The country of Liege had been long in pof. 
feffion of a conftitution tolerably free, confirmed 
by various charters, among which they confidei- 
the Peace of Fexe^ as their magna charta. One 
of their fundamental articles, as indeed it mull 
always be where there is the lead fliadow of a 
free government, is that the Prince-Bifhop can- 
not make new laws, or difpenfe with thofe which 
exift, without the confem of the ftates. In con- 
travention to this fundamental article, he firft 
granted contrary to law fome lucrative privi- 
' leges and immunities of which he himself 
fhared the emoluments, and proceeded in con- 
fequence and fupport of this firft illegal aft to 
alter and difpenfe with fcveral other laws, not 
only without the confent of the ftates, but in 
direft oppofiiion to their remonftrances and re- 
clamations. He had " violated the funda- 
mental laws, and totally fubverted the confti- 
tution.'* This man too has been reftored by 
the Emperor's troops (for I fuppofe the writer 

knows 
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kiiow^ that tlic chamber of W^tzlar i^ an 
empty name) without any conditions in faVour 
of (he people. This fertile and populous pro- 
vince is alfd under martial law— t^-^ 

trnpitii Bac iatn cultd ncbaliix miles babebit ! 
Barbarus has fegetts /■ ■ • ' • ' ' - 

A fet of armed favagds are turned loofe upon 
the wretched inhabitants, who are reduced to 
that laft ftate of human indignity to pay with 
the fubftance of their families the inftruments 
of their oppreffion^ Such are the moral and 
political fitAiations arid events m which this au- 
thor exults with a levity^ which whether it 
proceeds from ignorance or wilful mifapprehen* 
iion, is furely not a little reprehenfible on points 
of fuch infinite importance to mankind** 

* If on fuch fubjcfts it t^erc poffible to admit of any plca- 
fantry^ what follows in the Let^ concerning the Turkifli 
peace^ mud fiu-ely have forced a fmile from the graveft coun- 
tenance. The idea that Frederic William " interpofed to 
f natch the great Turk from the pounces of the imperial eagle" 
moved invany degfree by that fort of ^"^ compaffion'' which the 
author endeavours to excite by comparifon in favour of ** a 
•* virtuous monarch, by the courtefy of Europe ;noft Chrif- 
" tian :'* or that the imperial birds of prey, Jofeph and .Ca- 
tharine, had any confideration to ^* the enmity of the Turks 
to the Cbriftian name," or their refufing << the falutation of 
pc|ice (falum)" when they fixed their claws into certain ncd 
provinces of the TurkiHi empire, prefents a fort of aifedlation 
of primitive fimplicity, than which, applied to this occafion^ 
nothing, I think, can be more comic. 

Before 
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Before I conclude, I am tempted to take feme 
notice of your wanton butcherly attack upon 
J. J. Rouffeau, if it were merely to fatisfy 
the indignation it has excited in my mind. 
I knew this celebrated writer, not like your 
author " by watching his proceedings from day 
to day-' for the fiew weeks that David Hume 
was making a raree (hew of him in London, 
but by being admitted, with an exception 
which I muft ever regard as a very honourable 
diftindion, into his private intimacy at diflferent 
times during the latter part of his life ; and I 
never faw any perfon whofe manners and con- 
verfation were more calculated to create affec- 
tion and refped. I'his man who is defcribed 
as *^ entertaining no principle to influence his 
** h^att or guide his underftanding,but vanity/"^ 
had fo unaffeftedly fought aftev retreat and bb- 
fcurity, as to live fourteen years unobf(^yed and 
unknown in the middle of Paris, where his va- 
nity might have fed to fatiety upon the moft 
flattering incenfe*. However he might have 
felt the influence of this paffion in his youthful 
day^jj' and then few people are without it, he^ 

♦ If ever the gentleman who is fo angry at the vanity oF 
another (hould fo far forget his own as to execute ** the 
•* fentenjce of retirement he has paifcd upon himfelf ;" if ever 
ke (houkl cultivate his acres in filence and obfcurity for four- 
teen years togejhei;, he may then with fomewhat more of 
propriety cenfure the vanity of another. 

N WS. 
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was, I think of all men I ever Gonverfed withj^ 
the moft thoroughly cured of it in his maturpr 
age^. It was the fubjeft of his eternal re* 
gret that he (hould ever have facrificed to this 
idol. That he retorted upon the world per- 
haps a little too ftrongly the contempt from 
which his ftation in life had not exempted him, 
and which defpifed fuperiority is apt too im» 
patiently to fuflfer^ I do not deny, but thif 
feeling is of another flight than groveling y^^ 
nity ; though he had no better motive, he 
was top proud to be yain. 

To enter into an examination or fupport of 
the writings of Roufleau, is not at all my inten- 
tion. Our ftage is too fmall for the attack and 
defence of the maxims and doftrines of fixteen 
quarto volumesf. Befides thofe who are capable 

♦ He ufed to relate an anecdote defcriptive enough of the 
Extreme littlenefs of this petty paffion. The tradefmen at 
Paris drefs iik black on a Sunday, and at the feafon of the 
year they never fail to place in that button hole whcr^ the 
order of Saint Louis is^wom, a kind of renunculus exadly 
the colour of the ribbon which at a certain diftance cannot 
be diftinguifhed from it ; and theirs yanity is fatisfied with 
the impreflion made at firft view upon the perfon they meet 
^ough the deception can laft but a few moments. 

f C*eft une chofe bien commode que la critique ; car on 
{'on attaque avec un mot et U faut des pages pour fe def<f ndre« 
^^ j: Roujfeau. 

of 
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of underftanding thefe wqrks> ^lU chufe to 
judge of them for thenifelves ; and thofe who 
are not, though they may now and then be em- 
ployed to hang up a livhig philofopher, or to 
fet fire to his houfe, can have no influence what-^ 
ever upon his reputation after his death. I 
will only remark^ that the author of this cafu-^ 
chinade peremptorily decides againft the cha- 
rafter of a great man from the cafual obferva- 
tion of a few days ; looks for his virtues in the 
confejfton general of his fins ; and determines up- 
on the goad or bad tendency of elaborate trea- 
tifes on education and government written ad 
reniy from a few love-letters in a novel ; which 
when he defcribes the author as " wholly def- 
" titute of tafte in any fenfe of the word," we 
muft fuppofe he has only read in fome abortive 
tranflation. The moral writings of Rojufleau 
feem to reft upon a principle which he is per* 
haps the firft who has developed to any extent, 
and IS I think founded upon truth and nature. 
A dt/iin&ion between the natural pajftons of man 
and thofe fa^itiGm pajftons which are the produce 
of fociety-^^ih^ former all relate fimply to our 
well-being and prefervation ; are all in them- 
felves good, and only become wrong by excefs ; 
and this love of ourfelves C amour de foi) when 
confined to the defire of well-being which feem^ 
infeparable from confcious exiftence, is not 
only innocent in itfelf, but is the fource of all 
ttie natural affedions. 

N a. Thofe 
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Thofe paffions on the other hand that rai/e 
from comparing our/elves with others in order ia 
obtain fonu preference or dijiin^ion^ fuch as am- 
bition, avarice, envy, jealoufy, and in general 
all the hating paffions with all their infinite 
eombinations, do not belong to the original 
nature of man, but are wholly generated by the 
artificial and complicated relations of fociety, 
which we ourfclves create by our inftitutions 
and laws and opinions ; and thefe fadlitious 
paffions this writer feems to confider as the 
fources of all the vices and moral miferies of 
mankind 5 from whence this very general pofi- 
tion follows ; that the! bufinefs of ethics, or 
morals, is to prevent y^^-Zox;^, (V amour de foi) 
or the natural defire of good, from degene- 
rating into felfijhnefs ( V amour propre) the great 
Source of moral evil* 

The Writings of Mandevelle, La Rochfau- 
cauit, Swift, Helvetius, &c. encourage the 
vices by reprefenting them as inherent in hu- 
man nature. Rouffeau would lead us back to 
virtue and happinefs as to our native rights and 
pofifeffionsi 

His fyftem of education goes upon the fame 
or analogous principles^ — ^To fubftitute things 
for words — to exercife and enforce the natu- 
ral affeftions by prefenting real living fituations 
in the room of dead uninterefting precept- 
to 
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to guide the mind by the unalterable tendencies 
of nature inftead of the fluduating opinions of 
men — to imprefs ti:uth and right by the opera- 
tion of inflexible neceflity, moral and phyfical, 
rather than by the feeble and imperfed power 
of human inftitutions^ 



END OF PART I. 
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RIGHTS OF MAK 



uae tanta infania civea ?■■ ■ , ■ tijcg. 



X A M now, according to promife, to examine 
fome tenets fet forth in a certain publication,, by 
a perfon who ftyles himfelf Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs to the Congrefsj in the American War. I 
confefs that I enter upon this difcuflion with 
much reluftance and diftafte. A lover of free- 
dom with all the faculties of my heart and 
mind, to combat even her faults and excefles I 
feel an irkfome tafk, and no man willingly en- 
ters upon a fubjed where he will be forced to 
blame what he defires to praifc. The French 
Revolution furniflies fufficient matter for admi« 
ration ; merit more than enough to fandify its 
errors and imperfeftions ; for after all, excefs 
of freedom U a glorious fault. But this man 
has falfely and malicioufly endeavoured to 
apply the principles of that Revolution to fub« 
vert the excellent conftitution of this country, 
and this mud not be filendy endured^ Befides 
th^t I can fcarcely exped ta^obtain a candid 

o and 
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and intelligent hearing from the only perfons 
U'hom I have any occafion to addrefs. Men 
y/ho are. fatisfied with impudent, and un* 
founded aflertion ; or wbofe paf&ons have taken 
a part becaufe they feel that a general level 
would be to them an advancement^ certainly 
form no very inviting audience. If this work 
is, as I think, written with the logic of (lioe- 
makers and the metaphyfics of barbers, I know 
not how to adapt my obfervations to this new* 
kind of connoiiTeur in politics ; and the learned 
and iudicious will not want my affiftance to 
dtsttSt its quackery and ignorance ; fo that I 
writ^ undet th^ difcoura^ng apppetienlion that 
wh%t I (hall fay will be ufelefs to one defcrip^ 
tion of my readers, and unneceflary to the 
other. 

Befides '^ Rights of Man^* two other publi- 
cations of this fame author have lately been 
put intoclr culation^ as it is faid, with much- in«> 
duflryj one entitled Common Senfe^ and the 
other A Letter to the Abbh RayrUih Common 
Hen/ew^s written in the year 1776,. when Ehg* 
land had too late, and With the word grace, 
held out reconqilution to America ;. and was 
defigned by the writer to diifuade her/W>maco 
^eptirig of any. term$ which were or might be 
ofer^d to t^eiQ frpn^ this country. That 
America had then acquired a full ri^ht to de* 
9ide fof herfcif i a^i not difpofcd to deny ; aad 
J \ if 
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if this <^(3tr df the Congrefs tbotightit ii^ft 
fbr her to com^ to an immediiE^e and final £»• 
paration from England, I think h€:did hU dtnj 
in endeavouring to perfaade the people into the 
Came opinion. To his arguments on this head 
I have nothing to oppofe; they feem to be 
forcible V and the ^nt Vfith which they arc 
accompaji^ied I fuppoie he Jonew ivas rfuited to 
tlie tafte of: his readers. Ca»t is the ^uridus 
offspring of enthuafifm, begotten by hypoaify. 
Sut as the cant of this American £x-fecretary 
partakes, I fufped, much more of the fiatlier 
than the mother/ he ought to have knourn^ 
that his fcripture politics are dDiblete and (u- 
perannu^ted in thefe countries by an hundred 
years. '* Government by Kings being the moft 
** profperous invention the Devil ever fet on 
** foot for "the promotion of idolatry****— ** Mo* 
^ narchy being one of th^ fins of the Jews? for 
** which a curfe in referve is denounced againft 
*^ them*'— ^ the Almighty emering his furoteft 
** againft monarchical govemwnent," and ** dif. 
** approving from jealoufy a form of govern* 
** mcnt wbicfe invades the prerogative of hea. 
ven*,'* is fueh monftrous nonfenfe s^s might, 
for what I know, be fuited to the fanatics of 
Bofton, where witchcraft was in great vogue 
the beginning of this century^ but here will ex« 

♦ Common Scnfc, pages i6, 17, i8, 

o a cite 
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cite nothing but contempt as a wretched endea* 
•^our to arm ignorance and fuperftition againft 
reafon and common fenfe. Does he mean to 
advife us to change our civil government foj- 
an hierarchy, when he fo violently reprobates 
an ancient nation for changing their hierarchy 
for a civil government ? When the Jews, weary 
of the tyranny of pricfts, defired governor? 
whofe afts not pretending to be commaiided by 
God might be queftioned by men, is it enough 
to prove againft the reafonablenefs of this 
defire that fbe thing dtfphafed Samuel^ when 
they faid. Give us a King to judge us ? If the 
people of Rome were at this day to require a 
civil governor in the place of the Vicar of 
Chrift, ' I fuppofe the thing would difpleafe the 
Pope, but would that prove the foUy or wick- 
ednefs of the requeft?— ^In truth fuch ftuffis 
no otherwife worthy of notice, except to (hew 
the low arts to which this mountebank has 
recourfe, to adapt his drugs to people of all 
forts. Provided he can overturn, he cares not 
whether it be by the hand of philofophy or 
fuperftitiouy and it is nothing to him which 
pf the two poflefs themfelves of the rwped 
edificCf 

The other publication is, J Letter U the Abii 
J^aynalj in anfwer to certain Refleftions on the 
American Revolution, where the Abbi had the 
boldnefs to paife the magnanimity of England 

in 
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in this great war. Upon thefe publications I 
have but one remark to make, which is of con* 
fequence only becaufe it determines the degree 
of confidence we ought to place in the motives 
and defigDS of the author of " Rights of 
Man ;*' and this is, that they contain the moft 
pofitive and unequivocal declarations of eternal 
and implacable hatred and enmity to thefe^ 
eountrits, '* Men of paffive tempers/* he fays, 
*' look fomewhat lightly over the offences of 
^* Britain, ftill hoping for the beft, and are apt 
" to call out, come, come we fliall be friends 
** again for all this. But let us examine the 
^' paffions and feelings of mankind ; bring the 
" doftrine of reconciliation to the touchstone 
♦' of nature, and then tell me whether you can 
*' hereafter love, honour, and faithfully ferve 
•* the power that hath carried fire and fword 
** into your land ?*" — ** to talk of fiiendlhip 
" with thofe in whom our reafon forbids us 
** to have faith, and our affeftions wounded 
*' through a thoufand pores inftru£l us to de^ 
** teft, is madnefs and folly,f ** the laft cord is 
" now broken, the people of England are prc- 
^' fenting addrefles againft us. '1 here arc in- 
*' juries which nature cannot forgive, (he would 
*' ceafe to be nature if (he did. As well cart 
♦* the lover forgive the ravifher of his miftrcfj? 

♦ ^pmmon Senfe, p. 38. f Page jr. 



^^ 
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**as the Contloent of America forgive the 
^ ipurderers of Britain. The Almighty hath 
^ ia^Iaoted in us thefe one^tingoHhable feel* 
** ings to good and wife purpofes*/' Nor were 
ibefe either temporary feelings excited by t^ 
cent fenfe of injury, or mere fuggeftions calcu- 
lated to promote the , declaration of indepenr 
dency, but the real : workings of the man's 
mind i for the fame rooted hatred to England 
appears in his ^ Letter to Raynal/* written 
after an interval of three years, and after the 
independency of America had been declared ; 
smd is repealed and avowed and renewed at this 
moment by oftentatious republications in the 
wry midil of us ; nay it is, if pollible, carried 
farther* In the former publication the eternity 
of hatred is founded on the injuries of a long 
war--i-becaufe, " never can true reconcilement 
*' grow i;irher^ wounds of deadUeft hate have 
*^ pierced deep'' — but in the latter it is jufti- 
fied upon the deteftable qualities of the Englifh 
people in general ; and the author very feri- 
pufly invites all the world to unite with him in 
liate, J^nd to join together to machinate the de- 
ftrudion of this odious nation, ** If/' fays he, 
** we take a view of the part Briuin ha$ afSed, 
^< we ftall find every thing which ought to 
«< make a nation blufh ; the molt vulgar abufe 

♦ Page 5*- 

<^ accom-r 
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** accompanied by that fpecics of haughtinefs 
♦' which diftinguifhes a mob from a gentle- 
** man.* It was equally from her manners as 
" from her injuftice that ihe loft her colonies.f** 
To the Jbbh'i admiration of the magnanimity 
of England in refufing to accept the mediation 
of Spain in 1779, be fays, ** the rejeaion was 
** not prompted by her fortitude but her va- 
*' mty4 Why did not the Jbbi rather dwell 

* Thomas Pakte has been well illummated lince be talked 

of OkNTLEMAlf, 

f Letter to the A. R. p. i o. 

X The foUowirig it the pafTage as cited in the Letter (p. 
56.) which fo grievoufly offended this detcftcr of the Britifh 
name— 

*' It is In fuch circumftances as thcfe ; it is in the time 
** when Qobk pride elevates the foul fuperior to all terror— 
^' when nothing is feen more dreadful than t)ie (hame of re- 
<< ceiving the law ; and when there is no-doubt or helitation 
** which to chufe between ruin and diihonour ; k is then that 
** the greatnefs of a nation is difplayed. I acknowledge 
** however that men aci:uftomed to judge of things hj the 
** event} call'great and perilbus refolutions, heroifm, ormad- 
♦« nefs, according to the good or bad fucccfs with which they 
** have been attended. If it fliould then be aficed what is 
" the name which (hall in years to come be given to the 
** firmnefs which is at this moment exhibited by the Englilb, 
** I fliall anfwer that 1 do not know. But that which it 
** defervesy 1 know. I know that the annals of the world 
«* holdoi:4 to us but rarely the auguft and majeftic fpeftacle 
** of a nation which chufes rather to renounce its duni(ion 
*< than Its glory." 

'' With 
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•* With plekfure on that greatriefs 6f charadlef, 
** that fuperiority of heart which has marked 
•' the conduQ: of France in her conquefts. The 
•' confederates unite in a rival eminence in the 
" treatment of their enemies. Spain, in het 
*^ Cjonqueft of Minorca and the Bahama iflands, 
** confirms this remark. America has been in- 
** variable in her lenity from the beginning of 
*' the war. It is Eiigland only who has been 
•* infolent and cruel*. A mind habituated to 
•* meannefs and injuftice, commits them with- 
" out refleftion. For on what other ground 
** than this can we account for the declaration 
•' of war againft the Dutch f ? When once the 
** mind lofes the fenfe of its owp dignity, it 
*' lofes likewife the ability of judging of it in 
*' another. And the American war has thrown 
" Britain into fuch a variety of abfurd fitua- 
•' tions, that arguing from herfelf, fhe fees 
*' not in what condud national dignity con- 
*> fifts in other countries. From Holland 
" Ihe expefted duplicity and fubmiflion, 
" and this miftake arofe from having aSed 
*' in a number of iuftances during the pre- 
" fent war the fame charadter herfelf." — 
** To be allied to or connedted with Britain 
** feems to be an unfafe and impolitic fitualion. 
^ Holland and America are inftances of the 
," reality of this remark. Make thefe coun- 

♦ Letter, pages 62, 63. f Page 69. 

« tries 
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^^ tries the allies of France or Spain and Br}^ 
^^-tain-wiU court them with civility, and treat 
^* them with refpcd ; make them her own 
^^ allien, and (he will infult and plunder 
f^ them. In the firft cafe (he feels fome ap- 
^* prehenlion of offending them becaufe they 
'^ have fuppqrt at hand ; in the latter thefe 
f* apprehenfions do not exift*.—- A^otal refor*- 
^* mation is wanted in England. — She wants an 
^^ expanded mind f • — She' has laboured to be 
f' wretched and ftudied to be bated \. France 
f'is as able |:o be fuperior to England in thd 
^* extent of a navy as fhe is in the extent of her 
^^ revenues and population, and England may 
f ^ lament the day when by her infolence and 
f^ injuitice fhe provoked in France a maritime 
f^ difpofition v*^ — and then follows a detailed 
plan for the annihilation of the Britiih navy—- 
f ' To conclude, if it may be faid, that Britain 
f ^ has numerous enemies, it likewife proves 
<< fhe has given numerous offences. Infolence 
^f is fure to provoke hatred in a fiation or ai| 
*^ individuals." " The want of manners in 
*^ the Britifli court eyen in ^ts birthdays and 
" neyr year's odes, are calculated to infatu^ 
f* ate the vulgar and difguft the man of 

* Page 71. t Pag« 7+- t Page 78. 

§ Thomas Fame then it ihould Teem has no objefUon to 
provoking hatred. 

F refine- 
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^ rcfincnicnt* ;" and her foritww orfJTbcaring 
^^ rudeaffsand infpfisrable injuftiee en the fea$, 
^* have iwade every eommercial fiation her foe. 
*^ Her fleets were employed a3 engines of prey, 
^* and afited on the furface of the deep the 
^* charader whiqh the fliark doe? ttn4?r it-"— - 
And he iinaUy ^drife; the powers, at a generd 
peace to allow her only a limited number of 
ihips* 

From this feries of declarations of enmity 
Itnd abhorrence, continued through a period of 
many years, and now confirmed by a new 
avowal, no doubt, I think, can remain in any 
man's mind of the determined evil difpofition 
pf this perfon refpefling the Britifti nation j 
por confequently of the malevqlent fj^ritby 
which he mult be aduated in al) his voluntary 
proceedings towards us. After s^ll his plans for 
ber deftru^ion, and pa-edi^ion$ of her fall, he 

* Learned and iiig«iiiout writcn hayc fometimes ycrf 
iuccefsfully lowered their ftyle tcr the Icyd of the common 
ptopky as Swift did in his celebrated Drier's Letters ; but 
this writer has the oatun^ eloquence of a night-cellar. He 
vvrifecs IB defiance of grammar, as if fyntax were an arlfto- 
cratic4 invention ; and with a ^fregard of decency wor- 
thy of his politics. There is a fort of monkey-like im- 
pudence» which is fo grois that the malice of it is hfi in, 
the buffoonery ; of this kind is his affedUtion of refined dif- 
guft at the vulgarity of the Englifii court in a writer wbofe^ 
merit^ if he has any^ confiRs in his vulgarity. 

fees 
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fees bet rife ftiperior, in fier fektive fittHtdon 
as well as hei* Internal profpctity to what flife 
was before. Like the Devil in Paradife he 
turns afide with enty at the fight, and projeds 
the deftruftion of this happinefs, not only ia 
the fame fpiritj but by the very means cm* 
ployed by Satan himfelf* 

i il will' excite their minds 

With niore defire to kndw» and to rgeft 
Envious commands, invented with dcfign ' 
To ktfip than low, whom knoifidkdge Jn^ht ejudt 
Equal with Gods : ai^iring to he fucb# 
They taSte axd die i 

fiut if lus niallce is as deep^ he is not quite 
fi> jgreat a mafter of his art* Stiniulated by 
Vanity^ he accompanies his dUabolical couofels 
with fuch certain indications of evil defign, as 
muft awaken diftruft in the mod credulous. 
Uiuier thefe indicaUons '< his fufpeded gift 
will be eitbet cait intp the flames entire, or it3 
contents examined with the moil fcrupuloua 
care and miflruft^i" It (hall be pulverized and 
lifted like the golden caif> and fcattered to the 
winds x)f HeaveQ4 



^ Q2!^i1i9i fueiiwr fententk maiti 
AttiTpdic^ SaaaiUB ibfidias, Mpe&a^vkc ^t4 
Praseepjtare j«iben^» &hj>&ifque ureve fiamis 
Aut tcrebrace catas merit ct tentace latebras* 

Pi The 



The pamphlet entitled " Rights of Man" pro- 
pofes no lefs than to deftroy every moral, and 
religious, and political eltablifhment in the 
vorld ; and to replace them with a perfe^ fyf- 
tem of its own. It is a iketch of a complete 
code of deftrudion, of which the following 
are thie great outlines. 

That the living cannot be bound by lawi made 
by the dead. 

That all meH being perfi^ily equals every man 
has an equal right in every thing. 

That every man in fociety retains the right of 
doing every thing that be is able to do ; arid ac- 
quires the right to call upon the general force to 
affiji him in doing every thing that he is not abU 
to do. 

Bold as bur author is, that he may not 
frighten his game too foon, in eftablilhing th^ 
firft of thefe principles, he ufes Mr. Burke as 
a ftalkingJiorfe. 

The author of the RefleSlions had endea*' 
voured to fupport the unconftitutional dodirine 
of the indefeaftble right of fucceffion to the 
crown'by the force of certain technical terms 
of coiirfe ufed in the fettlement of the prefent 
legal effablilhmcnt— ;w2/?^«/w^/)f and faithfully 

fubmit 
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ftibmit themfilvesj their biirs^ and pojierliks^ fit 
ever — and this error is feized upon with great 
aviditj^ by our anarcbiji^ as a pretext, poor as it 
is^ for introducing his firft attack upon laws in 
general. But it is obvious that the Rejlediom 
could only mean to aflert (though falfely 
notabfurdly) thatfuch being the conftituttoa 
eftabliihed by law, fuch it muft confequently 
remain at this day, and as long as the conftitu- 
tion exifls, unlefs the law by which it is or- 
dained fhall be repealed or altered by the legif- 
lature. In this fenfe, and no other, can the gen<^ 
tleman be underftood to confider this declara* 
tion or the ftatute enafted upon it, becufe he 
exprefsly recognifes the rights of the kgiflature 
to regulate the fuccejim; and the power of the 
nation at all times wholly to abolijh the monarchy 
and every other part of the con/iitution*. All the 
nonfenfe therefore which this writer choofes to 
combat for nine pages together, fuppoiing 
the gentleman to have maintained the grand abl 
fordity, that any legiflature can make laws 
which no fubfequent legiflature can alter or re- 
peal, is perfedlly gratuitous ; and what is more, 
Mr. Paine knows that it is ; but under the cloak 
of this fuppofed error, he wifhes to fmuggle in 
this part of his fyftem of deilrudion without 
alarming tender confciences too much by pre* 

♦ Rcflcftiow. 

fen ting 
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fenting it point bl^k, and at bnce. ^he foi4 
lowing pofitions fubverfive of all law, are there-* 
fore introduced not dvctOtly but obliquely, ad 
if in anfwer to a pretended abfurdity f . 

X. Every /tge and generation mujl be as free i0 
oR^ fir itfelf in all casss^ as the generation 
which preceded it*, 

Which is to fay in other words, that the pre^ 
fent generation is not bound by any law of 
eftablxftxment made by any preceding genera* 
tioa ; becaufe if we were bound to any 4^di« 
ence to thefe laws, it would be aUard to hy 
that we are as free to a& in all eafu as men 
were before thele laws were made. 

a The parliament or the people of i68S, or of 
any Uber period^ had no more right to diffofe of 
the people of tbeprefent day^ or to bind or con^ 
irU them in any sha^ whaT£VBR, than tb^ 
parliameni or ihe people rf the prefent day have t^ 

f If zittr afi it fiiouM be pofltUe that Mr. Pkiae codd 
really conceit the authc^r ^ The Refkdioas to mean thall 
any body of men ever did or could make a law incapabie of 
being ahered or repealed^ I beg his pardon for having de-» 
funded his f^gacity at the expence of his honefty ; and t 
greatly admire hts humility [in condefcendiiig to attfwer ftrch 
perfea folly. 

f Not to tepjlatif obferve, but to aS^ 
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fiffiife iff 0t to bind or cmtrol thofi wb$ art fg 
live a hundred or a tboufand years hence. 

But it is certain that the parliament or the 
people of the prcfetit day have not a fliadow 
of right to make laws which are to operate i^ 
thopfand years hence, or to legilUte exprefsly 
for any future generation ; becaufe they can^ 
not preclude the right of every generation 
to make, or repeal, or ^Iter laws ; therefore 
we, the people of the prefent day, are not 
bound or controled in any (hape whatever by 
any aQ: of the parliament of 1688, or of any 
pther paft generation. 

3. Wheti man ceafes to exiji^ his fower ceajes 
with him. He has no longer any atfthority in di^ 
renting who Jhall ^ovemj or honv government Jhall 
be organized J or how admini/lered. 

But if ^11 Uws and eftablifliments Ipfe their 
authority as fopn as the makers of them ceafe 
to exift, no man is at this day bound by any 
moral obligation to obey any law made by his 
fathers, but qiay difobey and refift them all as 
f^r as he is able. 

After having thus relieved our minds from 
?lll moral obligation of obedience to the laws 
and inftitutions of our forefathers, the pious 
sjuthpr proceeds to eftablifH another funda* 

mental 
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wcntal principle of his fyftem of deftruftion ; 
and labours it with earneftnefs proportioned tp 
its confequence and extent. And this is ^* the 
illuminating arid divine principle of the equality of 
man^^ pat that equality in the fight of the law 
fppken c^ in the French Declaration of Rights, 
but abfolyte pofitive equality, received immedi- 
ately from God, in the fame manner qs if pofler 
fity had been continued by creation iri^eiid (fgene- 
ration ; — from whi?h it follows as a n^effary 
confequence, that focigty cannot give or any 
man pofTefs any ipight to appropriate to h^ 
own ufe any part of the common benefits of 
nature, more than his neceffities immediately 
require, fo as to exclude from them any 
other men, who have all an equal right ^itl^ 
himfelf. 

Here then is the foundation laid for the grea^t 
work of regeneration ! — Here hs the rejeftion of 
the " old law** to make way for the nev^ tefta-: 
ment of Thomas Paine ; ai^d when he has pro- 
ceeded to eftablifliji as he; Ihortly ^fterwardjS 
do^s, thai we have m. con/litt4fion ; it is impolli- 
ble to be niore free thar^ w§ are to e^gage with 
any projeftor who will undertake to. piake us a 
government upon the bed and cheapeft terms. 
And here again Thoms^s is ready with his pro- 
pofals. He offers not only to pull down, an4 
clear away the rubbifh, but to rebuild, all of 
the beft materials, aijid a.t th? lov^reft prices, ancj 

upon 
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upon an enure new plan of hi? own iuvention, 
^^nd here it is. 

1. Mafi did not enter intQ fociety to have fewer 
rights than he had before. Every civil right has 
for its foundation fome natural right pre^pcifting 
in the individual^ but to the enjoyment of which 
his individual power is not in all cafes fufficiently 
coinpleie. Every civil right /V ^ natural right 
exchanged. 

From \^hence it follows, that man does not 
enter into fociety that his natural appetites and 
pafTions fhould be reftrained, but that he may 
take the arm 9f fociety in addition to his own^ 
whenever his powers for their enjoyment are 
defe6live in th§ individuaU 

2. The natural rights which he retains are all 
thofe in which the power to execute is as perfect 
in the individual as the right itfelf 

But it has be^n already demonftrated, that 
according to thq ** divine principle of the equal 
** rights of man," no man can have a right to 
poffefs any thing to the exclufioa of others; 
and that every man ha$f a right by his^ own 
force, and the afliftance of fociety, if neceffary, 
^o refill fuch exclufion ; and the enjoyment of 
^ beautiful female, or any other of the goods of 
fortune, being among thefe natural rights m 

0. which 



ivhich the power to execute is as pcrfcft as the 
right itfelf ; it follows that thofe afts which 
have been hitherto injuriouily diflinguifhed and 
unjuftly punifhed under the names of rape, and 
robbery, and burglary, and affaffination, are id 
reality no more than civil rights founded on na- 
tural rights pre-exijiing in the individual. Rights 
which the power produced from the aggregate of 
natural rights imperfeil in power in the individual y 
(or in plainer terijas the power of the ilate) can* 
not be applied to invade. 

After having taken this fhort view of thd 
dired, main dodrines, let us examine the 
fophifms by which they are collaterally fup- 
ported. 

Mr. Burke has it fe^ms faid, '^ that the peo« 
^^ pie of England will refill the praSical afler- 
^' tion of certain rights, with their lives and 
*' fortunes." Upon which Thomas obferves, 
^^ that men fliould take up arms and fpend their 
^^ lives and fortunes not to maintain their 
^^ rights, but to maintain that they hav^ not 
*f rights, is an entirely new fpecies of difcovery, 
^^ and fuited to the paradoxical genius of Mr. 
f* Burke.** Now I would a(k this excellent 
logician, what is to be underllood by the pradir 
cal affsrtion of . the rights ** to choofe new go- 
^^ vernors, to cafliier the old ones, and to 
*^ frame a new government," but the rifing up 

in 
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in force for thefe purpofes ? and what there 
is *^ ftrange,** or " marvelous/' or " para- 
doxical/' in fuppoflng that thofe who approve 
the prefent govfernment and the prefent gover- 
nors will refift thefe changes, and defend the 
prefent eftablifhment with their lives and for- 
tunes ? But Thomas faw confufedly a fort of 
antithefis between rights and not rights^ and 
with the mod felf-fatisfied air of fuperiority 
produces this miferble fophifm which a fcbool- 
boy of ten years old would be able to dete£l:. 

Page 12, he fays, ** the laws of every coun* 
/* trymti/i be analogous to/ome common principle^* 
—•this, as I do not underftand, I cannot deny — 
^* In Englandy no parent or mafter^ nor all the 
^^ dtctbority of parliament can hind or control 
** the peifonal freedom even of an individual 
•* beyond the age of twenty-one yearsy' No ? what 
are foldiers, and failors, and hired fervants, 
and articled eletks, journeymen, &c. f Is not 
their peirfonal freedom bound and controlled 
by their officers and mafters, under the authority 
of parliament ? 

On what ground of right then could the par^ 
lidthini rf i6^% bind pofterity f This fyllogifm 
with ks tinintelligible major, its falfe minor, 
aiid itsf confe^piences bearing but a flight analogy 
to thb premifes, is, I think, a perfe& model of 
iihpertihtot lo^c. 

Q. a Pa^e 
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Page 17, we are prefented with a maxim a /a 
Fayette introduced with great pomp and folem- 
nity — For a nation to love liberty^ it is fufficient 
thatjhe knows it ; and to befree^ it isfufficient that 
Jhe wills it. In the firft of thefe aphorifms 
whether the modern Lycurgus means to fpeak 
of a praftical or a theoretical acquaintance with 
civil liberty ; whether of a love created by the 
habitual experience of its excellence, or by the 
attradlion of its abftraft beauty ; of American 
or French liberty ; we are left to difcover. If 
he had faid that a government refting on laws, 
by which perfonal liberty and property are 
equally fecured to all, and which no man has 
th« power to difpenfe with or control, is the 
belt foundation for national happinefs, he 
would have repeated an intelligible truth, con- 
firmed by the experience and confcnt of ages. 
But this could not have been reduced to the 
quintefcence of a philofophical maxim, nor 
have hitched into the antithefis which follows 
— and to be free, it is fufficient that Jhe wills it. 
Nothing can be more vague than the fenfe of 
abftraft terms when ufed by confufed minds.- 
Suppofing the adverfe interefts and paffions 
of men to be united in one volition, a fuppofi- 
tion not very eafy to make, civil liberty is an 
extremely complicated idea, and men muft 
differ from each other widely in their concep- 
tion of it. National freedom depends upon 
the adion and re-adion of a thou&nd fprings* 

It 
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It is not only the refult of great wifdom, b\it 
of greit good fortune ; it muft be the work 
of time and experience, and fupported by a 
combination of circumftanccs, which, from 
the few free dates recorded in the annals of 
mankind, we muft fuppofe to be extremely 
rare*. The Amcrico-galHc commander might 
juft as well have faid that " for a nation to be 
" wife it is fufBcient that flie wills it,'* as 
that the mere will to be free, will give a free 
government. For the reft, Mr. Paine obferves 
very truly, that *' thefe fentences do not finifli, 
•* like Mr. Burke's periods, with mufic in the 
** ear and nothing in the heart," for they arc 
as unmufical as they are abfurd. 

^ As I love to render juftice to all men, I will 
allow that from page 19 to page 27, he expofes 
fome of the toryifms of the Refleiiions with a 
good deal of fpirit and fuccefs in his rough ple- 
beian way; and the contraft between the 
poliftied redundancy of the one, and the quaint 
vulgarity of the other, is not unpleafant. 

Page 35, he ridicules Mr. B. for ** building 
" a tragic fcene*' upon '* carrying the heads 

* Nam cun£b8 nationes ct urbes populus, aut pnmorety 
aut iinguli regunt : deleda ex his & conftita. Reipublics 
forma, laudari facilius quam eveaire ; vel fi evenit> haud di« 
Irturna cffe poteft. T.;cit. Ann. IV. 31. 

" upon 
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^ upon fpikes about Pari^/' and confiders th^ 
Refleiiions ^s ** a greater outrage'' than the 
aflaffinations \ and then juilifies thefe barbarities 
by the example of the heads upon Temple Bar 1 
Page 37 and 38 he contends that *' this difpoli- 
** tion to cruelty is owing to the diftindions of 
*' fociety." — '' A vaft mafs of mankind," he 
fays, ** are degradedly thrown into the back 
♦* ground of the human pifture to bring for- 
*^ ward with greater glare the puppet (how of 
•* ftate and ariftocrady." — I wifli he had told 
us how thefe diftinftions in fociety arife : In 
fuch an inveftigatioH he muft foon have been 
reduced ultimately to refer them all to the 
unequal diftribution of riches. It is relative 
fovertyy occafioned by luxury and commerce^ 
by vrhich men are thrown into the fhade of 
the picture ; and riches^ and luxuries, and ftrts^ 
that glare in the front* 

Pages 47, 48, &c. he a(ks, " docs Mr. Burke 
<' mean to deny that man has any rights ? If he 
** does he muft mean that there are no fuch 
«* things as any rights any where, and that he 
" has none himfelf j for what is thefe in the 
" world but man/' The fophiftry of this 
queftion and the reft of the paiTage depends 
upon the loofe and indefinite ufage of the Words 
inan and fights. In a pure ftate of nature, fup- 
pofed previous to the formation of fociety, the 
rights o^ every individual muft have been 

coequal 
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coequal with his natural powers, and capacities, 
and wants ; like the rights of the carnivorous 
to devour the frugivorous animals, and theirs 
to confume the vegetable world ; rights proved 
by their teeth and claws, and the conformation 
of their ftomachs ; and after the formation 
of focieties, his rights are determined and at 
certained by the laws and inftitutions of the 
fociety in which he is born ; and thef(p fpcial 
rights, being all relative rights, muft always be 
liable to vary with the circumilances, and can* 
not therefore b^ reduced to any pofitive or im- 
mutable principles. As to the author of the 
fiefle^ionsy he might and probably would an- 
fwer for himfelf that he is fatisfied with the 
civil rights which are fecured to him by the 
laws of the fociety to which he belongs. 

This great political luminary, rifing like the 
fun upon the darknefs of paft ages, has not 
only difcovered and laid open the eternal prin- 
ciples of legiflation, but *' an eternal fource of 
** authority to which we may refer^^ and this 
s — Adam — we are now arrived at the origin 
pf man and the origin of his rights. — Oh 
rare !* — Here pur inquiries find a rejiing place y 
and our reafon finds a home. — ^The reafon of 
a Plato, or a Montefq^uieu, or a Locke, or a 
Bayle, would have felt itfelf, I believe, but ill 

♦ Pages, 47, 48, 

lodged 
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lodged. — The unity of Man in the creation is thf 
4ivine origin of the fights of vian — ^To be fure 
when there was but one man there could be no 
inequality of perfons. — The genealogy of Chrijl 
is traced to Adam^ why not then trace the rights 
of man to the creation of man? Now. what, v^ 
the name of common fenfe, is there in con^- 
mon between the genealogy of C^rift and the 
rights of man ? But to talk tp him in his own 
cant ; how does hp reconcile the preference 
given t>y Qod to ooe people over all others — 
to thisi illuminating divine principle of the 
^qual rights of man ?-rWhat does he fay to the 
prom\fe of the Lord to Rebecca, - " that two 
^^ naiions Ihould fpring from her womb, one 
f' of which fhould fervp the other/' or to tl^e 
fale of the right pf primogeniture under the 
divine fanftion ?— or to the prophetic bleffings 
of the patriarchs ; ** Let people fery^ ^hee^ 
^^ and nations bow down to thee ; be Jord ov^r 
" thy brethren, and let thy mother's fons 
f' bow dowil to thee/* — Or to th^ difference 
xnade between the defce^dants of Ham, &c.-r- 
How the Lord came to fuffer the world to 
remain fp long in ignoranc? of this unity if 
vian in the creation \vhich he had deftined from 
the beginning to be the fource of their natural 
and civil right as well as of their moral 
duties ?— How it has happened that fince the 
cxiftence of fociety this principle has never 
once, that v/e know of, been applied to the^pur-. 

pofe 
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pofe for which it was ordained ? and finally 
why the Lord has hid this greauji and mofi 
advantagitm truth from all his patriarchs and 
prophets, and infpired writers of the old world 
to reveal it in this latter day to an American 
ex-fecretary— when he has anfwered thcfe quef- 
tionsy I have many more to aik* 



-\ 



" If/' he fays, ^* any generation of men 
**ever poffeflfed the right of didatiag the 

* Sir Robert Fflitter makes u(e of the very fame argrument 
from fcripture, which Mr. Paine brings to prove the rights of 
man to equality, and almoft in the fame Words exa^y for 
the conttary purpofe ; the unity of man in the creation is the 
ground he takes to eilablifli the divine rights of Kings aad 
the reft of his exQcrable fyitem of qivil flavery.-*-** I cannot^ 
** (hejfays) but reverence that fortn of government which was 
*' allowed and made ufe of for God^s oWll people.— *It were 
'< impiety to think that God would not fumifli them with the 
^^ beft form of government^-^It is a fliame for us chriftians 
*^ to feck the origin of government from the inventions orpic- 
*< tures of poets, orators, philofophers, and heathen hiftorians* 
** 41/^0 all Uvedthoufandi of yean ajierthe creationf anJwerg 
'* in a manner ignorant of itf and to negle6k the fcriptures 
*^ which have with more authority moft particularly given ua 
^* thcttue ground and principles of government/' 
. Prrface to ** The Anarchy of a Limited or Mixed Monflrchy'* 

** Natural freedom (he (ayf ) cannot be fuppofed, without 
^* the denial of the creation of Adam."^It is not poffible for 
^* the will of man to fearch out the firft grounds or principkt 
** of government except he knew that at the creation, one maa. 
'* alone was made, to whom the dominion of all was given/* 
X ' V Obfirvatimf tonehh^ Forms of Govermeat* 

So Doctors differ, and fo art the people duped i 

^ R «« mode 
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^ mode 1^ which the world fliould be g<^ 
'* Tftrned for erer^ it was the firft generation 
^ that exifted/'.~But neither the firft genera- 
doii or any generatioa fidte thalt we have heard 
of, eTer afierted any fiich fenfelefs claim* Men 
m foctety are governed by moral neceffily, as in 
a ftate of nature they are governed by pb^al 
iieceflity. Governments are formed or changed 
dccordin^ to circumftances and relations for 
ever fta^ating. Men are bound under the 
ilri£teit moral dbligation to fubmit to the go** 
vernment ixnder which they live, as long as 
they enjoy the benefit of it ; or as long as it 
retains the power of enforcing obedience. No 
two goternments ever have been or ever can be 
exadiy alike, nor can any government remain 
long e^a£Uy in the (aine pofition. Political 
bodies have their birth^ thek infancy^ their 
youthy their manhood, their old age^ and their 
difiblution like natural bodies ; and are like 
them, fubge£t to accident and difeafe« They 
are in all d^rees oi better and worfe, and very 
rarely in the estreme of good or bad. The 
changing of any mode or fyilem of regi^hition 
under which a fociety a^ually exift, muft (as 
ibe author of the Refledions well lays^ when 
genanaUy ap{>lied) ^' always be a ijueAioa of 
^ difpofitions and of means and probable confe* 
** queoces rather than of pofitive rights.* 

« 
Da Price had faid, that ** under tlie confti- 
*' tutxon declared at the Revolution, the people 

"of 
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«' of £iiglaa<t acquired a rigbi t9 fram 4 i(h 
" vernffiem for tbemfelvesj*' (for the two other 
pofitions, t0 ctmfe their own govermn and to ca^ 
Jhier ihem fir mifamduS sre Included in this). 
This Mi^. Paine denies, and it is not £!ir me to 
l^pndle thefe great authorities to my humble 
opinio!!, thoiigh they differ >»ith each other v 
they are both miftakoi, Mr. Paine in fuppcfing 
that ^ the parliament «f \^%% fet up or a^umed 
^* any rights of cpntroling pofterity to the end 
" of tiipe/' (p. 10, II.) And the Doftor in 
not perceiving that the right they Jindntained 
-was the right to frefirw and not the rigitt tb 
defiroy. The right ^ withdraw th^r allegi- 
ance £rom the King, to prevent the diflbtution 
pi the conftitiition $ iiot the right to (Sflblve 
^he conftitutipi^ thepifelve$. 

P^<f 51- Thomaa complans <5f ^^ the vaft 
^ diftance to which man, confidered as maA, !s 
<* thrown >)adt from Ws maker fey the prcfent 
**extfting govcrhments in all parts of Eu- 
^ rope ;" and ridicales, with hi{( wonted iiappy 
Tcifi, ** the ttrmpifce gates ftt tip by Mr. Bvwke 
^Ijctween man and his Maker.** UuluckMy 
however thefe turnpike g^tes are HoX at all of 
this gentleman's fettlng up, but were all ereded 
long ago by men who, as we We been taught 
to believe, were immcedS^tely ini^red "by Clod 
hioflMii^ 

R 2 Mr, 
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Mr. JPcAne^ page 51—*^ I will ^uotc Mr- 
^ Burke's catalogue of harriers that he h?is fet 
^^ up hetween man and his ^aker. Putting 
<' himfelf in the chara&er of ^ herald, be fays, 
^* We fear God^-^^we look with tpt/oe to kings^^ 
*' with affeiHan U parliamentf — wifb duty to ma* 
** p^rates^^^witb reverence to prie/lt^^and with 
^^ refpeH to noiility^^Mr. Burke has forgotten 
'* to put in chtvahy — ^he \m fprgp^tcf^ to put 
« in Peter/' 

St. Peter fays—** Submit yourfelves tp eveiy 
^^ ordinance of man for the Lord's fake-r-Whe* 
^^ ther it be to the king as fupr^me, or unto gq* 
^' vernors a$ untq them th^t ar^ fent by hiqi 
^^TrHouQur all men-«^lQve th? brotberhood 
** — ^fear God-— honour the king«-*fervants 
^•be fubjed tp youT maftera/* St. Paul bys 
-^* Let every Hql ^ fubjeQ to tjie higher 
*' powers.~They that y^ft ^all receive 
^ to th^ipfelves d^n^tion-^r^der therefore 
^ to all their c]nes — tribute fo whom tribute 
^ is due, cuilpn^ to whom (:uito^^ honour 
*^ to whpm hpnour.'*— It feems to be Tho- 
m^ and not Mr* Burke that ha^ *^ forgotten 
^P(jter-- 

^* The duty of Tnan/' he adds, " i^ ^ot a wil- 
^^ dernefs of turnpike-gates through which he is 
*' to pafs by tickets from one to another||Jr How 
duty can be a wildernefs rf gates I cerainly an^ 
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not prepared to fhow ; but if the ^author t^ 
this figure means to defcribe the moral affec- 
tions and obligations as independant of, and un^ 
conneded with each other, his ethics are in my 
opinion as falfe as his politics. The moral as 
well as the political cpnftitution is b^d together 
by gradations and dependencies, formed out 
of their relative and reciprocal Suture* > Thefe 
are the fqft ties of humai^ fociety. Abftrad 
duties exift in the hollow brains of philofo- 
pbers, but pot in the ptradics^l offices of life. 
Our fubprdic^tjoiis and mutual dependencies 
are the fources of a thoufand of the tendered 
and moil endearing virtues, and minifter to 
the h^^rt in a tlioufgnd lovely forms. If the 
perfeQ moral anjii nati^ral equaUty and inde- 
pendency g{ sain could be ^ftablilhed, this 
infulated mpnk, without the pp^^r^r^ and confe- 
quently without the benevojefxce of a Qod, 
^nd without the natural affe£lions of a^tnan, 
would be the- moil deteilabl^ ^s yfdl ^s the 
(noil miferable of all beings* 

Till the reader is warned by repeated difap^ 
pointments his e^pe^ation is conftantly excited 
by fome ppmpoiis unprodu&ive prelude. Page 
56, he fays, " To poffefs ourfelves of a clear 
f* idea of what government is or ought to be, 
^' we mull trace it to its prigin." . Should not 
pne fuppofe from this opening, that he was 
TOing to give i}s an apalyfis of civil fociety in its 

fource 



fource and prbgtefs ? Inftead- of this be content^ 
himfelf with aflenmg^ fvo perktdo^ ^ that m 
tk>ing this/' (which he leaves us to do for 
ourfelyes) " Wf? (hall ealily difcover that all 
•'governments muft have arifen either outtf 
" the people or over the people ;*' |n which he 
does nothing more t^an cobficmnd a mode of 
43xifl:ence comnion to alt poffible govenMnentg, 
good and l)afe, viz. that of being over the 
-people, with the caufe and origin cijl govern- 
ments \ and this he csClls, ^* pofieffing ourfelves 
** of a clear idea of what governin^t is an^ 
s^ ought to be," 

Vfith the feme acutcnefs and precifion he 
propofe$ ** to define virhat is ine^nt by a coft^ 
•^ ftitution ;^* and then inftead of any thing 
like a definition, he gives a vague defcription 
of the particular kind of conftitution Vfhich he 
defires to recommend. But this paflage de- 
ferves to be examined. It is one pf the mof^ 
curious in the whole work. 

Page $6. ^* A conJiiPution is net^ 4 tMng ht name 
" only^ bat m/i(?/'— rThat is, a thing is a thing 
.:— // ^ not an ideal hut a real ^xifienee^ and ^ 
whi^re^er it cannot be produced in a yisiBJLK 
FORM tlnre is none at ^/i— What does its exit 
tence depend merely upon it« beitig written 
down?-^^ conftitution is a thing antecedent to 
governments and a government is onlj ibe cr^aturie 

of 
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^^ co^iiutkn^^ow all this^ fo for from 
amouating to a definitioti of the fubjed, I think 
«aly fliews that our author either does not or 
^U not underftand the etymology or figDi(|fca- 
tion of the term he pretends to define. A 
conftitution, as the word implies, means any 
thing conftitutedof parts, making a wholei; as 
vre fay the conftitution of a borough or the 
tdbnftitution of a horfe. When applied particu- 
Urly to government, it means the aggregate of 
the laws and inftitutions and eftablifhments, 
whedier they have ever been coUeded in a 
tmtten code or not, by which the country or 
tiation referred to is governed ; and it may be 
good or bad in every poffible proportion and 
degree ; and as the conftituent parts muft exift 
before the body which they conftitute, fuch a 
cxinftitutton cannot *^ be antecedent to" the 
conftitutiohs, and laws, and regulaticms of 
which it is compofed. 

** The cMftiltetim of a cowOry is n$t the ad of 
** its governments but of the people t$n/iituting a 
*' govemment-'^-Amt to be " /i countty^' or " peo- 
** py^ bdpeaks fome fort of conftitution good 
or bad, already exifting, and conftimtlons have 
neither been a fingle ail of the government j nor 
pf the people ctm^ituting a government^ but have 
been like all other human inftitutions, fubje£t 
to change and alteration by circamftances and 
neccffities, and chance in progreflive tiine. 

Becaufe, 
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ibeeauie, aa this fame author wifely though 
mconfiftemly obferves in another, place^ (P-^^.)^ 
** the circumftahces of the world are eontiniif 
^*^y changing^ and the opinions of men 
*' change alfo ; and that which may be tbdugbt 
^' right and found convenient in one age, may 
** he thought wrong and found inconvenient ii| 
** another*'*— Zr is the body of elements to which 
•* you. may refer y and quote article by article.'*-^ 
You may call the la^^^s and conftitutions of any 
ibdety the elements of their coTt/litution if you 
pleafe ; and they may and wUl be referred to 
and quoted article by article as often as is necef- 
hry-^and which contains the principles on which 
the government Jball be eftablifbed^ Uc^^-^in fine 
every thing that relates ta the complete organization 
of a civil government^ and the principles on which 
it Jball ad and by which it fhall be bound^-^Hcre 
this writer prefcribes a new and pntried mode 
of confUtuting a government a priori^ by firfl; 
inventing an airchitype or abflrad ideal form, 
and then bending and fordng all circumftances, 
lopping the long add ftretching the fhort, to 
fit this perfed mod^l and meafure of excel- 
lence $ and then infifts appropriating the gene- 
ric term of ^onftitution exclufively to this par- 
ticular fpccies ; and becaufe our conftitution 
has grown out of our laws and not our laws 
out of ouf conftituiions, he very impudently 
tells us that we have no conjitution at all. 
To confirm felf-evident truths by proofs, is 

not 
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not ieafy, the^ can only be {Irengt^enQd by a 
reference to fonje other fflf-eyident tri^fh^ of 
equal force* Defcartes fays, *• I think, there^ 
fore, I an\/^ England is governed by kmoym' 
sind eft9|>lifhed law, therefore it h^s a i:onftif ] 
tudop. All ill^ftr^t^on is not an arguin^nt^ 
but where the ^^logy is ftrongn it is almofl; 
as forcible. Woyld a^y n^an think of coi^ 
tending tha|; w§ hayip np ianj^uate^ be<;aju% ouri 
la^^aage wa^ not originally framed, according 
to cert^n nil^^ of ab/lrad or univerfal grani^ 
m^r J or Cer^)i;i0y adyife us to buri\ a$ our 
||;)opks, and b^gW, th^ W^rld again \^itb ai^ 
p^w ^ regenerated** langwjaige;^ becaufe the En- 
gli(h tongijL^ contains maif^y idiom^ ^d anp* 
inalies not feducible tp tb^fe rules f ^^ Gram- 
?* rri^^^ would, Jie fay, ** is a thing antecedent 
f < to language,., find langua^ is only the cr^ar 
f* ture of gramfnar ?*^ " If the graoijijqf^ upoi^ 
f ^ whicl} th^ li^guage wa$ fori^ed cannot be 
'^produced| no fuch thing as ^ l^ngu^g^ 
f * exift$ or ever did exift \ we have yet a lan- 
•^ guage to form V* Certainly to deny thf 
gx|ftiB|ice of Weftminftef Abbq^, becaufe it is 
not confti^uted ac^cording to any of the five 
prders defcribjed by Virtruvius^ would b? jn^ 
as reafpnabje. 

Rules fqr a.Q;ion niuft bp drawi^ froiq prac- 
pep a^d e:^periment, aiid not frqii) the dreams 
f}f metaphyfici^^. As well ^i^ti( ^f) e;f:cellent 

s drama 
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drtmz be formed out of jhc mere unities pf 
Ariftotle, as a good government out of th^ 
iiier^ equal rights of man. As cafily can we 
ceafe to have our feelings awakened, and our 
Hearts improved by the works of our divine 
Shakefpeaife, becaufe be was ignorant oy care-, 
lefs of thefe lawsj as wf? (hall b^ petfuaded to 
facrifice the native beauties of our cdnftitution, 
becaufe they ar§ npt deducible from certain 
ufelefs snd imprafticable iibftrafl rules. As 
foon ftiall we employ Tl^oi^as Paine to new 
9]ifodel OtheUo find Macbeth to the metaphy. 
ileal laws of the French 4^^^.^s ^^ ^^ ^^^ 
model our government to th^ metaphylical 
laws of the French conflitution. Such' legiila* 
^ion puts us in mind of the philofophical taylo^ 
of Laputa, who, to make a fuit of c^othe^ 
pnly took meafur^ of tlie ^l^umb, 

Page S7i M'^* Paine fays In continuation^ 
** Mr. Burke will not^ Iprefume^ derty the pqfitiot^ 
^^ I hdveMlready advanced^ namely^ thai govern* 
^* ments ariji (ithex out of the people or over the 
^^ peopIe.^^—'Mx. Burke will probably neither 
^eny pr affirm this pofition^ becaufe he will per- 
ceive th?it it is nonfenfe. For government 
rauft always be over the people goVerned, what- 
ever be its niode<if ft? origin, whether ^t arife 
but of conqueift or out or common confent 5 
'^nd he concludes with preaching to us in a 
figure borrowed ftom one of the darkeff myftc^ 
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ries of our £uth^ the (ayiibg doQrine of the ntw 
birth as nec^^ry to political as well as reli- 
gious falvation.-*-7i&f country has never rege-* 
MiiiiATED it/elf and is therefork without a 
confiUuiion^* So that the conftitution whith 
Montefquicfo cites as above all others diredl^ 
HiuHng to political liberty^ and efiabliflnng liberty 
by its kpvsy and , of which he gives an ac« 
curate analyfis, Thomas Paine aflures ^s 
neither does exijl cr ever did exi/iy and is Jill to 
Jbrm.r^lt is true, indeed, that Thomas is not 
a Monte£}uieu» 

P3«« S8> " hp perceives*' that " Mr. Burke 
^ could not perceive that there was any fuch 
** thing as a conftitution,** becaufe " he h|is 
^^ not explained what it is in the work he 
"then publiflied.** To argue that a thing 
does not exift, or that a man does not believe 
that it exifts, becaufe he has not written a book 
upon it, does not feem perfedly fatisfa£tory. 
If ever this eloquent and learned writer Ihould 
publifli a diifertation on the BritiCh conftitution, 
though it may perhaps be tinctured with fome 
prejudices in favour of the monarchical branch, 

. * To endeavour to prove that a thing does not aaSL 
becaufe it has not undergone a change, which implies the 
neceility of previous exiftencei is too ^fii a contndidion , 
to have c&aped a mind et rf ttwcii; wA, cnmmn kgical 

Wf«w? •• • - ■ '■-'■•; 
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^it witl not fail td^ofttaih miich cxcellelfil^"dtal<S- 
dation of the fubjtA. lA tbe lAtan 6mMt 
^tbofe who are IgnoiraiH and defiife to be ilH 
iformed What the Ei^gliiBi i^onftkutioh >is, fodt 
into the lixth chapter of the elevcidth bbek of 
ihe %r;> qftam.^^ There is a iiatibb ill the 
** world/* feys the Hhxftrious author^ *' the 
**dire£k 6b}e(Q: of whbfe cohftitution is polU 
^ tical liberty^ Let us e^andtie the pi^lpfe^ 
« upon whkh it is ftrtmaed.'*— Atad ^er 
giving a bekiitiiiil anatyfis of the £ttgS& 
eonftitaiion; he add9, ^' whether the Ettglifh 
«« a&uaUy enjoy this liberty or not, it is not 
^ {or ait to d€tertnite, it^ts fufiident fter me 
to fay that ^^ 11* is usTAlBOtlsksb ^ey TttEia 
*'i-AVs, ahd I fe* tto farther/' Tbefif-ft 
and grtet featt^re of the Engfilh conftitotl^ is^ 
that it \i%^oi>mtnuttiby l<m^ \rj "wl&rh all teea 
are equally t>ound, ^d wbicb fio );)ferfoh'1vhat« 
foevef ^as 'aiiy right 6r power to alter, or fiif« 
pend, or difperife With; that the perfon and 
property of the pootefft peafant ts^s feciire from 
wrong arid violente ita liis humble totisigey 
** wtiere the "vfrind and the raife inayb^iit in, 
*• but the king himTelf diires not enter/'f as 
the prince in his palace ; that every one may 
freely do whatever is not forbidden expre&ly 
by the law* This is the jujlice of tbe confli tu- 
cion. lurmfihm cMififtB in having made it tihe 
intereft of thole oppofite and contendingiprin* 
ciples^ Mceflfarily ariiing from inequality of 

poflfeffionsy 



Irii^efflofii, 'which naturaUy tend and' ate 
^uBtly efnt^ldyed to difturb and ov^rturft go« 
nrlefnlfiieiit, to unite, to maintain, and pvektirc 
it. Vfh^i^it the poc^r fort haV6 it in their 
powiT to-fell their libl^rtite they will be liable 
to be boujght by the rich, and the goiren«» 
toent will be in iconftant daiiiger of fiilfing 
MtySSir the worft fort of arifto<^ra€y; but by 
hikving ihMf<^dUd ^L^tbxr^Y in a Houfe of 
Lords^ ^th fiacedand limited pow^irs, tiiey 
have given them an intereft to mainuia 
the mixed conftitution fuch as^ it is, agaihft a 
^niKki^aeyMdn the one hand, andanarbittary 
monaii^hy on the other : and tbe^peopie having 
no fiiate in the go^vt^mment except by a liauted 
number of i^eprefentatkeft, are refownedfroDi 
felling <he^j/l^ jfifi^ie of their Ubcrtlet ias the 
USt^onlians did to Julius or Ai^goftus ; and the 
'king haYbg cdnftitutional rights and powers 
coeiqual with, and independent of both, as . a 
dieckfuposboth. 

The author of the Rejkffmis to fignify 
that the croi^tn of England is not eledive, has 
exprefled himfelf as if the king did or might 
4i^fp^c the opinion of the people; aaad^this 
invidious ei^preflion gives occaiionto our.au* 
thor to :vomit' forth a nK>nftMms coUedion . of 
hidigefted crudities. BIdt to^be dutdOne in 
contempt for the opmicms of ^ the pebple, he 
begins by very coutemptuouily affiiring us, 

that 
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tfaat *^ as to who is king iit England or el(e^ 
*^ where, or whether there is any king at all, 
** or whether the people chufe a Cherokee 
" chiefs or a Heflian huifar for a kmg. Is not a 
*' matter that he troubles himfcif about :"* 
and then he takes fourteen pages (from 1,29 
to 142) to prove this fmgle pofition~Ti&fl/ 
gver^ hereditary ejlablijbrmnt muji be unjufiy 
becaufe laws made by me generation cannot 

BIND ANY FUTURE GENERATION. 

To hate fhewn that this principle is abfo* 
^ lately fubverfive of ^U laws and .inftitutious 
and governments in the world, is^ I am well 
aware, fo far from an anftxrer to this efiablijber 
of fubverfioHy it is exa&ly what his fyftem of 
deilru£Uoci feems to prove ; but furely all 
perfons of competent undetftanding^ who are 
neither wicked nor infane, muft perceive the 
extreme fallacy and confufion of this deteftable 
nonfenfe. They mufl have feen that every 
law once eftablifhed, and the law of the 
hereditary fucceifion to the crown amongft the 
reft^ neceflarily remains in force till repealed 

♦ This fcems to be imitated frdtri a piece of wit, ptib- 
li^ed fome ye^re ago in The IVorldt entitled the UnbeSevirt 
Creidt in whicth tbin is one of the arttcles-— *< I believe that 
<< matter is God| and that God is matter, and th^t it is 
♦» no matter whether there is any God or not.'^ 
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by the legiflature, or refifted by the whole 
pation ; and evep the author of the RefleShns 
himfelf h^s not difputed, but allowed the 
full and complete right ?ind power of the 
legiflature to repeal, or tbp nation to refift* 
Xiie hereditary fucjceffion to the crown has 
been hitherto confidered as liable to fewer 
obje6Uons than any other mode, an4 does and 
will remain eft^blifheji till altered, by the pow- 
er of the legijjature or the force of the nation, 
exaftly in the fame manner with every other 
law a^d inftitution whatever. The logic our 
author employs on this occafion is wptthy 
pf his objed. The IRefiedltms ftates, thfit the 
crown not being eleftive, the members of a 
certain Revolution club confequently can have 
lio vote either cQlledively or individually iii 
the eleftion. But fays Thomas (page 130) 
^* the Revolution Society is compofed of citi- 
** zens of all denominations, and of members 
" pf bofh Hoyfes pf Parliament, and confe- 
V quently if there is pot a right to a vote 
'!* (a vote where and how) in ^ny of thefe cha- 
f' rafl^rs, there can be no right to any either 
^' in the Ration of its parliament/' As if 
their having no vote individually and put of 
parliament, or colledively as a club, in a 
cafe where it is eftabliftied that there fhall be 
no eleaion, precluded their right in their legif- 
lative capacities to al^er that very eftabliftiment, 
. pr any othpr, w^benever they (hall fee good 

caufe 
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caufc for fo doing ! " And this,*' adds Tho* 
m^s " ought to be ^ cautioi;i to every country 
•/ how it imports foreign families to.be kings j** 
vbich implies^ if it impli^ ^ny things^ that 
the prefervation of the hereditary fucceifiaa 
V9S the confequence and not the ^ufe of 
the leg^I eftabliihmeqit gf thp prefcnt; rpy%l 
family i 

To prove that *^ a, whole oajtipn may <;bapg<5 
** it$ govemmeut when it pleafe*/' th^re w.^^ 
^lo neceflity fiw- pjcoducfng the high s^mhooty 
of Lord Shelbprn^ 5 for ^s neithgr the ^r 
imnifter nor the ea^-fecretairy will, probably 
contcQid tl^? this ri^ht h Xo be mai^e ufe pf 
without <?xp^diency:^ t\^ right or ppw^f 
(wbifrh is here the fame) cannot be 4^Aied ; 
axid it only reoiains for thefe great m^n* ^o 
prove the wifdoip and ej^pediency erf prefently 
e^cercifmg it. 

In anfwer to an obferv^tipn in the Rcj^^ionf 
that an hereditary crown preferve^ oi^r hefedi? 
tary liberties, '^ '^;bo^*^ fays Thomas^ ^^ is to 
^^ take them arduayj'^ Ambitiqiisi chiefs pf 
the Senate or les^dera ef th? arnay, qr ftirir 
q\kSt demogognes at the head pf a licentious 
popuUce, — ^' What fervice does tbp Ct;ajuun ftvr^ 
.^form, V}hat is its hujinefsy atd wh(tt are iff 
" merits ?-^Its fervices are to preferve i^? frpift 
being devoured by thefip beaftf pf prey, ifs 

bufinefs 
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bufmefs to exercife defined and limited powers 
committed to it for this purpofe^ and its merits 
the being perfedly well adapted to the end of 
its in(titution» 

Hereditary eftablifliments, wherever they are 
admtf&ble, have the ineftimable advantage 
of hereditary refpeft. Authority founded oil 
opinion is of all others the moft light and 
gentle. The kind of filial regard which the 
example of ' our ^fathers and our own early 
impreffions have taught us to feel for our 
hereditary inftitutions, connefts civil and po- 
litical obedience with the moral and focial 
duties ; and fociety comes to refemble an 
afedionatc and well-regulated family. Great 
indeed and incurable muft the evil be to dif- 
folve all the moral ties by which fociety is held 
together ; to authorife every order and defcrip- 
tion of men to renounce, like the prodigal fon, 
the paternal protefkion of the ftate, and to 
fay to it *^ Father give me the portion of goods 
" that falls to me." 

The author evinces fome dexterity in in- 
troducing his nonfenfe by way of reply to 
fome other fuppofed nonfenfe if polSible greater 
than his own. No perfon of common fenfe 
lia$ certainly ever maintained that men could 
bind their pofterity to make no alteration in 
their laws and inftitutions, and yet the whole 

T of 



of his reafonmg depends upon tfie f\ipI^-< 
(ioa that thi$ is the received opinion of all 
tlsL^ friends to the hereditary mdnarchy, than 
ttrhich nothing can be more abfurd and un-* 
true< 

Heteditaty monarchy has betn eftabBOied be- 
davife it has been found good } and it is conti^ 
Hued not merely beeauCe it has been eftablilhed^ 
but becauf<^ we ftill hold the fame opinion of 
its utifity and excellence with our fathers 4 
and let him, if be pleafes^ confidet oureonftitu^ 
tion as a bequ^ from our anceftors^ this wilt 
But add a fort of refpedful veneration to out 
approving reafoffi ; if A builds a houfe and 
bequeaths it to B ; B who finds it good an<i 
convenient, will not pull it down becaufd 
lie did not build it himfelf, but wiR be 
thankful to be well lodged withoujt trouble 
or expen€e# ^ 

One of his moff fpedous objedions to b^e- 
ditary inftitutions is^ that wifdom is nothered^ 
tary.* With this mafter argument, after having 
aiUeady prefented it in an hundred d^erent 

* When, we conMcr fey whom ekdtons are propofed. to 
be made ; how liitie tke mafs of the people are ia a condi- 
tion to appreciate real talents ; and how liable to be deceived 
even bf fuch pretenders as this author ; we fhall be inclined 
X0 . tfaiak wifdom not. more el^ivt tbfUA it is bereditaiy. f 

.0 ihapes. 
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(hapes, our author concludes his attack ( 
^* as the e^percife of government requires ta^ 
^Ments and abilitiies, and as talents and abilities 
^* cannot have hereditary defcent, it is evident 
'^ that hereditary fuccefiion requires a belief 
^ from man to which his reafon cannot fubr 
^^fcribe." But this objeaion is neithet con^ 
firmed by experience nor by the confideration of 
the fubjeft. Without agreeing with Helvetius 
that every man born with his natural organ$ 
cotapl^e^ is capable of receiving and comUning 
)^n equal number of ideas ; and that difference in 
talents and abilities is therefore wholly owing 
jto education; it muft be allowed, that to fit a 
man for ^^y artificial iituation, the particular 
knowledge of the art or fciencis. he is to exercife, 
which can be only obtained by education; is pre* 
ferable to any uncultivated po^ver of mind how<- 
cver great j the jiidgment of the limplefl artif): 
in his own art is better th^n the unexercifed 
opinion of genjus itfelf. In an hereditary body 
confining of the richer and better fort, the of- 
timafes or primores, fuch as the Briti(h Houfe of 
Lords, the befl education that the poun^^ af- 
fords is fi;re to be given to the rifing expeftant 
members, and a majority of them mil be nur* 
tured in principles of honour if not of virtue : 
If they ^re not all men of genius, they are at 
leafl all v^eji of liberal education ; fo that with 
their common chancy fqr natural endov/ments, 
they have the fuperior advijntage of ah fedu- 
T 2 cajttioii' 
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Cation preparatory to their future deftination j 
a$ well as the greateft intereft in the pre- 
fervation of the republic* And the experience 
of the h(k is conformable to this view of the 
objefl:. No public affembly has preferved a 
higher character for wifdom and integrity than 
the Houfe of Peers ; the judgments of the Jreo- 
fagus to which it was faid the gods might have 
appealed, were not more jvril and pure than the 
decifion of this high court of derjiier refort. I 
confefs I Ihould at this moment entertain a very 
low opinion of the difcernment of that perfon, 
who having a fair and honourable caufe, would 
rather take the National Affembly of France for 
his judges than th^ Englifli Houfe of P^ef s^ 

How far the titles and attributes of the King 
of England are applicable to the theories of phi- 
lofophers we will leave to academicians and 
beaux ejfrits to determine. Let them, if they 
pleafe, amufe themfelves, and us too if they 
can, with fp^culative diftinftioas between the 
king and the fovereign i** let them make the 
nation, the fovereign, and the king, an 
officer. While his powers and prerogatives 
are afcertained and acknqwledged, under what 
names or diftinftions is perfedly indifferent. 
The nation may for aught I know be " ^;i. 
^' iially tht fource (^or fountain if you will J offo- 
vereignty and the king be neverthelefs the foun- 
tain of bpnour; in this there is no fort pjF 

contradiftion j 



contradiction ; for it is only to fuppofe the king 
to be a refer voir fupplied by the great fountain, 
and every thing may flow on again in its due 
courfe to the end of time. 

Labitur &f labeiur in or?\ni volubilis avo-^ 

For the reft, the Englifli have feen what the 
French may find out too late, that the more 
they take from the real force of their executive 
power, the more they ought to cloath him 
with all tjie attributes and diftintStions of per- 
fonal dignity that can create refped and venera- 
tion ; to fupply the want of coercive powers by 
the influence of opinion ; and they who have 
in their hands the real power, fliould be the 
firft to fet the example. Mr. Paine does not 
fee that thefe marks of reverence and fubmif- 
fion have been carefully preferved by our 
anceftors as neceflary fubftitutes for the real 
prerogative which they took away j that when 
we fay we do moft humbly and faithfully 
fubmit ourfelves, heirs, and pofterities^ 'for 
ever ; this is the voluntary fubmiflion of free- 
men to an inftitution which they have judged 
neceffary to the prefervation of a national per- 
manent freedom. When they deprived their 
kings of the power to do them harm, they 
wifely and fafely entrufted them with power 
of doing good, becaufe they confidered the 
prefervation of the monarchy as eflential to 
(|je prefervation of that conftitution which 

froni 
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from reafon and experience they bed approved. 
We therefore love and venerate our limited 
monarch, becanf« we l^Ueve that he preferves 
us from a ferocious venal democracy, from a 
crael haughty ariftocracy, and from the un- 
limited tyranny of a mafter j becaufe we truft 
that he is at this moment pofTefied of powers 
to withhold (if it were neceflary) th^ hand 
of the conftitution fron^ committing the def- 
perate aft of fuicide recommended in this 
^* Rights of Man ;** from facrificing our re- 
ligion, and laws, and morals, and cuftoms,an4 
manners upon the altar of I know not what 
deaf and dumb idol ; from loofening ourr 
felves from every tie of duty, that we m^y b^ 
fiained v;ith our own worh^ and go a whoring^ 
%vitb our own inventions. 

How far the mixture of ariflqcracy in our 
public fyftem " has tended to degenerate the 
** human fpecies," (another of Thomas's cyr 
nical objections) let thofe lovely forms that 
grace the Britifh court declare, in whom the 
fplendor of royal or noble birth is eclipfed in 
the fuperior luftre of perfonal charms j whofe 
beauty difdains the afliftapce of r^nk to captit 
vate the beholders, 

There have always exifted in greater of 
fmaller degrees two defcriptions of perfons alik^ 
dangerous and unfriendly to the mixed govern- 
ment of England ; thofe who defire a repub^ 

Ucan 
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Ucan fortn^ aAd thofe/ who wifh to give the 
King a contiol over the laws j and thefe two 
parties have at all times been equally oppofed 
by the conftitudonal whigs^ efteemicg the 
conilitadon fuch as it is, fully adequate to 
civil liberty, and the bed adapted to the ge- 
nius of the nation; and the attachment of 
thefe men to the monarchy is ftrong and 
uniform, becaufe founded on the opinion of 
jHiblic advantage. As long as the king re- 
mains within the litntts of the conftitution, 
he is fate of the ^refped and fiipport of 
thefe men $ but they vtrill not go a ftep farther $ 
fbt thm attachment is adherence to the confli^ 
tutional monarch, and not perfonai devotion to 
the man. While he is king according to the 
law, they venetate him us the palladium of their 
liberties i if he endeavours to become more, 
they will not only withdraw their refped and 
veneration, but their allegiance alfo ; th^y will, 
if necefiary, depofe the monarch to preferve 
the monarchy*^ 

♦ Though Thomas cattoh the French conHitutioh for the 
purJ>ofe of deftroying otini^ he difapproves of both. In 
the kft fummer he puhliflied in the papers a challenge to 
the Ai>h6 Sycyc» (the member who drew up the French 
decftaiatuvi df Hghts) written in the mod violent ftyle, cn- 
gagi3g t0 prove that the monarchy in France ought to be 
entirely aboliflied, &c. i to this challenge the Abbe made 
a reply In the fame papers y to which I have not heard that 
our author ever rejoined. 

" G6vern- 
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** Government/' fays Mr. BuVke, " is a con- 
•* trivance of human wifdom/' Would any 
body have conceived this pofition liable to con- 
troverfy ? But Thomas, with wonderful mif- 
apprehenfion, confounds government with the 
petfons exercifing it — the play, with theaaors—* 
the (hip, with the pilot — the bellows-blower, 
with the organ— and then triumphs in his owti 
miftake for three pages together. **• Admitt- 
ing/' fays he, " that government is a contri- 
vance of "human wifdom, hereditary fucceflioa 
** can make no part of it, becaufe it is impoffi- 
*' ble for wifdom to be hereditary."— But the 
more ^wifdom there is in the contrivance of 
government, the lefs will be neccffary for carry- 
ing it on. Extraordinary art and knowledge 
may be requifite to conftruft an ingenious 
machine which maybe worked by an afs. *' If," 
he adds, " government be a contrivance of 
•* human wifdom, was wifdom at fo low an ebb 
** in England that it was become neceflary to 
** import it from Holland and from Hano- 
ver ?"— With a man that cannot nor will not 
diftinguifh between the government and tlie 
ferfon of the kingy it is impoffible to argue; 
fuffice it then to obferve, that it was a 
man and not a government that was imported ; 
and that the author of the Reflexions afluredly 
never meaned to call eithet William or George 
a contrivance of human wifdom. 

The 
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. The ignorance and confufipn with which our 
good frk&d endeavours (p. 70) to adopt the 
abolition of nobility in France to the ufe of 
£nglaad» I fufpe^ to be in part affe^ed. 
Though he did not know the meftoiog of the 
^ord^iri/iocracy himiclfy every diftioiiary would 
|iave told him that it fignifies finely (ad its ori- 
ginal iienfe imports) the governmnt nf the beti^ 
fort ^ a word never ufed in a bad fenfc, to ex* 
prefs any tyrannical exercifeor abufe (rf power, 
before M* Ja Fayette And Pari* fiOx-wives. 
The Gothic feudal •government of France no 
more refembled an arlfl$cracjy than the parlia- 
me^ of Paris did the Roman fenate. ^^ The 
*' French," cries Thomas, "fays there &all 
^^ be np tit;les, ^ of confequence all that clafs 
** of equivocal generation which in fome coun- 
** tries is called ariftocracy, and in others nobi- 
** iity, is done away, and the peer is exalted into 
^Stbcman.*' 

I have iaid before, and I again repeat it^ that 
the territorial jurifdidion and the privileges and 
immunities of the feudal nobility appear to be 
wholly inconiid;ait with that equaUtyJn the 
fight rf the law without which there can be no 
civil liberty or free conftitution. But what 
then ? It does not therefore follow, that in j;reat 
rich commercial extend ve empires, the c^iimatjes^ 
the better fort ^ are to be excluded from a fair 
determined ihare in the government^ fucb a$ 
u their 
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their weight and intereft and confecjuence en- 
titles them €0 expe& and demand*, and wlfidi 
their influence at the long tun \frill always 
enable them to acquire; or ths^t becaufe a 
feudal tyfanny is to be deftroyed, a demo- 
c/adcal republic is the only government that 
Gin be fubftituted in its place ! CXir anceftors 
judged more wifely; they abolt(hed, not vio- 
lently and at once, but by degrees, the Of^ref-^ 
five parts of the feudal fyftem, and retained thef 
good^ for feme good this, fyftem with all its 
faults ceruittly had. The laws of bonourfy 
of fuch univerfal force binding kings and dif*' 
gracing princes, which derive their e^ftencef 
fretn this fyftem, are a great and valuable ac^ 
quifition to fociety |. To ftace as our Thomas 

* << There are always loi the ftate perfons diftinguiihed by 
•* their birth or richcB, or honours ; but if they were con- 
•* founded with the reft of the people^ if they were reduced 
^' to a fingle voice, the common liberty woidd be their 
'* (lavery indthey would haw no interefi to defend it f heeemfe 
** the greatefi part of the general refohuions would he againft 
" themr 

Efp, det Loixy, Uv. xu chap, vi. 

f When the author of the R^eSlons fpeaks of this vir* - 
hought gract of Ufe, the cheap defence of nations / the nurfe of 
manly fentlments^ &€• Thomas Paine afks with great muvitCf 
«* if any body can tcU what he means ?" This is pcrfedly 
lii chara6ler. 

% See Efp. des Loixi liv. xi. cap. viii. 

See alfo what is faid of* the feudal government in the 
chapter upon the EngKfh conftitution, at the end^ ' 

does^ 
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does, that the adoal nobility of England at 
all refembles' the BoUIity which has been 
abc^iflied in France, is utterly falfe and afafurd ; 
they differ /tff0 cmlo. We have an ariftocratical 
legiflative, and judicial fenate or aflembly, but 
no feudal body of nobility* They had feudal 
nobles, but no ariftocracy. France was divided 
into two diftipd clafles, feparatcd like Dives 
and Lazarus, by an impaflable gulph \ but the 
laws of England acknowledge but one clafs of 
men ; for the two or three hundred perfons 
forming the houfe of peers is not a feparate 
clafs iff citizens^ but a legiflative judicial fenate 
accorded and fubordinate to the law of the 
land ; inftituted for the fublif utility y to which 
all ranks are equally admiffible; having by 
the law fome perfonal privileges, as well as the 
reprefentatives in the lower houfe^ to fecure 
their ^tendance on their duty in parliament j 
but no territorial jurifdidtion or power in tb^ 
individual whatever. 

Except in the determined number of perfons 
forming according to law the upper houfe of 
parliament, all titles are mere matter of cour« 
tefy unknown and unacknowledged by the 
law ; To that when we fpeak of a peer of the 
realm, or a lord of parliament, we do not, 
sis this man foolifbly . alTerts, *^ fpeak of a 
"chimerical nondefcript,*' (p. 71) ** but we 
\' do aflbciate with it the. idea of office and 
u 2 « cbarafter. 
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•* charadrer, jiift as much as when we fpeal? 
•* of a judge or a general." And this body 
is fupplied not cxclufively out of patrician 
families as tbe Roman fenate was at firit, but 
indifferently from all orders j and per£pns of 
the leaft illuftrious extra£kion arc frequently 
raifed to the peerage for their knowledge 
in the laws to dire£t the judicial proceedings, 
or for any other eminent public meiit or 
fervice. As to the old feudal names of Duke 
or Baron^ origmaUy military among the Ger- 
mans, and afterwards territorial under the 
Gothic fyftem, they wer^ as good as any 
others to be applied to ^^ dtjiin^'ums fiwtded on 
fuMic utility^** they were ready at hand> and 
had, befkies, the advantage of ancient cuftom 
and papular opinion in thfir favour ; and to 
the objeftion, *^ that they are iiot to be found 
^ in the vocabulary of Adam," I anfwer, tha^t 
however forcible this obje<£lion may be, this 
author has no right to make it, tiecaufe it 
is equally Itrong againft the titles of excifeman 
znAfe^retapyj with which we are told he has 
hirnfelf been decorated. And the manners zx^ 
acMrdant to the pc^itical inftitutions. The 
lower fort pay v^ry willing rcfpefl: to perfona 
invefted by, the law with thefe high legif- 
lative and judicial trufts ; but let the firft 
peer in ^ the land itifult the humbleft me- 
chanic^ let him if he dares lift up his hand 
jigainft him, and both law and cuftom 

puts 
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puts them inftantly upon an equalityt The 
peer may and probably will be chaliife4 
by the mechanic firft, ajid afterwards p\ini(h* 
ed by the law for having provoked the 
chaftifement** 

But Mef&eurs Paine, La Fayette, and Co. 
fee nothing of all this^«— ** In France, (they 
♦* fay) ariftocracy had ope feature lefs in its 
*^ countenance than what it has in (bme other 
** country— -It 'was not a corporation of arijlo^ 
" cracy^ for fo I have heard M. de la Fayette 
" defcribe an Englifc houfe of peers." — Th?fe 
great men confider the admiffion of the better 
fort to a determined reprefeht^ive fcare in 
the government, as a greater ^il than all the^ 
cppreflive jurifdidion and exemptions, and im- 
muniues, and perfonal tyrannies of the feudal 
fyftem. That fuch men (hould think fo, pr fay 
fo, is perhaps nothing extraordinary ; but it 
would be extraordinary indeed if tliey were to 
perfuad^ one man of common reafon to be really 
of this opinion. 

* If rank and office liavc their dignity, worth and tsdents 
are no lefs rcfpe6bed. A Cooke or a Howard^ a Wtdgwoad 
or a Bohoriy a Hunter or a Priepiy*^ will command more 
confideration and attention than a ftupid or projfiigate lord 
or priyy counfcUor. 

* The experimental philofopher, not the poh'tician. 

The 
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The caufe of the expulfion of the nobles 
.temporal and fpiritual in France is to be loqk^ 
for in their juftly obnoxious privileges and 
powers, and their (perhaps confequent) want 
of perfonal charafter ; and not in any natural 
inclination of the people to abftrad philofophi- 
,cal principles of equalization, which tl^y are 
with difficulty brought to underflan^* : To 
^boljfh the tyrawical powers and unju/i immuni* 
ties of the nobility and clergy was an e0ential 
pointy a Jine qud non to a free conftitution un- 
der any form ; and thefe patrij:ians, by making 
their choice tp ftand or fall with their arbitrary 
privileges, ai^d the arbitrary pow?ir of the 
pro\\rn, nfeceffitated their own deftru&ipn. How 
utterly Jnadmrfible they ^^rerjg into ^ free coun* 
try as citizenry their fubfequent condu£t as n^ 
blemn h<^s fully eyincejd. H^d they fubmitted 
to equality in t^e ^ght of the lavh that law could 
have prqteded them in the fecurg enjoymept of 
all tl^e natural advantages arifing f^oip property 
^nd perfonal weight: coul4 they Jiave been 
mi» Je friendly to the liberties of fheir country, 
it would moft probably have been deemed wife 
to give them an intereft in their prefervation ; 
but fuch was their attachment to the hateful 
principles of arbitrary government, that they 
preferred becoming the penfioners and de- 
pendants of eleftors and fubordinate defpots 
to being the firft citizens of one of the $rft 
countries in |he world : th^ warmed admirers of 

the 
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tlie^appy balance of thp Britiih Conftitutioii 
muft allow, that fuch men could with no fafety 
be admitted to a fliare in a government to 
every principle of which they were the declar- 
ed and determined enemies; and their pride 
and pufillanimity, wanting wifdom to conform 
aiid courage to refift ; their defertion of their 
^ft, as inconfiftent with the hohour of brave 
gentlemen as their oppofition to a free con* 
ftitution was to the virtues of citizens, has 
done more to bring the name and chara£tet 
of i noblemah into difcredit than all that has 
been faid againft them by all the Thomas 
Paines that eVer have written. To compare 
the cdnftitutionj^l nobility of England^ with 
thefe little tyrants, to contraft their conduft 
in the rcvdfutioris 6f theii' refpeftive countries 
in 1688 and 1788, is fuflSciently to ahfwer 
tbofe who ignorantly or wickedly endeavour 
to confound them under any common, title 
or dtfcription. In England the principal 
men of the nation were the projeftors of the 
revolution, the leaders of the people, the 
afferters of popular claims, the framers and 
maintainers of the declaration of rights. In 
France they denied that the people had any 
rights. In England the nobles and optimates 
are hofpitable lords, difpenfmg plenty and con- 
teht over their ample domains, beloved and foU 
lowed by freemen with vQluntary natural here^ 
ditary attachment. In France they were op- 

prcffors, 
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t)reffor8, curfed, and reluftantly obeyed. In 
England their powerful influence reds upon re- 
ciprocal benefits and mutual good-will. In 
France they are tdetefted, abjured, and expelled, 
never niore to be reftored. 

In the Tame fpifit of dulnefs he goes on 
to quote and mifunderftand the following 
paflage from the Reflexions : " The rights 
'^ of men in government are their advan* 
'^ tages ;. and thefe are often in balanced 
*^ between differenf:es of good ; and in com- 
** promifes fometimes between good and 
•* evil, arid fometimes between evil and 
** eviL Political reafon is a computing prin- 
^ dple J adding — fubtrafting — multiplying 
" — ^and dividing^ morally, and not metaphy- 
^' iically or mathematically, true moral demon** 
" fbrations.'* 

This clear paffage, which I fliould have 
thought it an infult to the undcrflanding of my 
readers to attempt to explain, obvioufly means 
no more than that the beft government is that 
which offers the moft advantageous to the com- 
munity ; and that in forming fuch a govern* 
ment, great wifdom is neceflary to compute and 
balance, and comlnne the good and evil mate* 
rials which the legiflator is obliged to employ. 
But this plain ^ndeniable common fenfe is, it 
feems, (o Thomas Paine *• learned jargon,*' 

which 
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which howeyer he undertakes to lOierptretV 
becaufe he underft^nds jargon ; and he takes 
the meaning of it to b«» tifot government h 
governed by no principle tubdfever ; that it can 
make evil ^on/, Qn gmd evil, ju(l ai H 
fleafes. In Jhori, thai gtnwmment is arbitrary 
pawer.-^U fhis is not jargon^ and not 
f* learr^d" but ignprant jargop, • A^^iat is it J 
T-rWheii fuch a writer fets up for a govern- 
m^t-maker^ h^ certainly does well to contend 
that govemmoit (hall ^ot be a contrivance of 
ktimm w/dom- 

Up proceeds to exult over the Englifh go* 
yernmeni as without ** origin" qr ** autho- 
f^ rity," and triumphantly exclaims — ^'^ Athpu? 
** fand years hencp thofe who fhall live in 
*^ Americ^ or France w|H look back with conr . 
^* templatiye pride on the origin of their g^erth 
^' mentiy and fay — this ^yas the work of our 
** glorious aneeftors/* But kt thofe yho think 
it worth while, aflj him in wh^t the^origin of 
the government of Fri^nce d|flFers froni the ori- 
gin of the government pf England ?— rif of ^^ 
monarchical part, how Pharamond or Clovis are 
better than William of Normandy ?— If pf the? 
popular part, how the deputies pf the tiers, etat 
i» 1789, prot^fted againft by the deputies of the 
other defcriptions of the nation, came by a 
higher authority to form the French Declaration 

X of 
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of Rights than was pofleffed by the convfemion 
of tbe nation in 1688, with the aflent of all 
orders, to form the Englilh Declaration of 
Rights? What will be the fentiments of the 
French or Americans a thoufand years hence 
I don't know j but I know that after a hundred 
years every Engliihman deferving the name 
does now ^< look back with contemplative 
•* pride" on the re-eftablilhment and ratification 
of the conftitution at the revolution, and 
pays from his heart the tribute of gratitude 
to thpfe glorious anceftors by whom it was 
aflerted and maintained. I fay nbthing of 
America, becaufe I have not yet heard that 
a federative repubUc has been propofed for our 
imitation. 

That a federative republic founded on cont-^ 
tnerce^ if it is not at prefent, muft foon become 
an ariftocracy like that of Holland, may be 
eafily foretold. By the royal and dictatorial 
drain ufed by Wafliington at the opening of 
the Congrefs, exadly formed upon the model 
of correfpondence between the king and the 
parliament in England, they Ibem to be 2\n 
ready in pofieflion of a Stadtholder. 

^* Rights of Mari' profeffes to be a commetu 
tary upon the French Declaration of Rights ; 
but many of the extravagant and abfurd doc-^ 

trines 
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trlnes laid down in the commentary, do not 
refult from the text. The Declaration i$ to 
be taken as a whole ; determining the deduc« 
tionsy as well as the premifes j in which the 
abftra£l portions are not to be feparated from 
the pradical inferences. Though by taking 
for their ground the abftrad nature and origin 
of man, of which we can know but little, 
inftead of his paflions and affe£dons, and feel- 
ings ^nd neceffities in fociety, of which tire may 
know a great deal, the authors of this Decla- 
ration may hive natroWed and weakened their 
foundations ; yet it muft be granted, that the 
pra&ical pofitions are for the mod part found 
and true. All that is real may be fafely 
admitted^ all that is theoretical, is at foeft 
doubtful and controvertible. To explain my 
meaning, I will firft examine the abftra£k noti- 
ons^ and then the practical inftitution& of this 
celebrated Declaration of Rights i and in this 
examination, I think, it will appear, that all 
the advantages aflerted, as pretended confer 
quences deriving from thefe abflrad rights, we 
have long been in full poiTefligiv of under the 
Englifti government. 

I. Men are bortij and always continue^ free^ 
And equal in rejj^e^ of their rights : civil dif 
tin6lt4ns therefore can be found^^ only on public 
.uiiliiX., 

X % Theorems, 
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ThtfofeiBtsJ, n^hich zxe to ferve for fuudfa^ 
inentai principles, fhouldbe undeniably proved^ 
and confift of terms perfe&Iy defined. Inftead 
of this, we are here prefented with a propofi- 
tion, confifting of two parts^ but diftantly con# ^ 
neded with each other : the firft fo general a$ 
to be almoft unintelligible^ falfe if taken in 
hdi, and problematical in thepry ; and the 
fecond narrowed at once t6 the confidcration 
0f a particular fubordinate regulation, which 
happened at that moment to ftand in the way 
€)f the pretenfions of the deputies of the tiers, etat 
to aflfutne the whole powers of governments 

Before the truth of the firfl: part can be ad- 
tnitted or denied, k would be neceflary to affix 
fome precife idea to the terms of which it ^ 
tompofed.^ When it is ftat^d, as a maximum^ 
that *^ nacn are born, and always continue^ 
*' /reef* wc fhoAld at lead have been informed 
what h intended by the word free. *' There 
^* is no term,*' fays Montefquieu, *' which has 
'* received miare various fignifications, or has 
" ftriick men's minds in fo many different 
" manners, as the word likerty*^* 

Politic 

* This b the reft of the paffafgc : 

^* Some have taken it for the facility of dcpofing the per- 
'* fons to whom they had given a tyrannical power j others^ 

ti for 
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PoHtual liberty is indeed afterwatds defined iH 
this Declaration, U totfifidf^^ the power tf doing 
** whatever dees not injure anbther^ as limited b^ 
" the lAwn^ But this fort of liberty^ growing 
tnit of the eftabliflied law, and befpeaking tbere-^ 
fore the pte-exiftehce of legal government^ can^ 
cot be the fam^ \lritb tbe natural and original 
freedom df man^ here deckred tb be ohe of hi$ 



'^ for the £U:Xt]r df dcAing thofc whom they ate tc obey ? 
*^ others^ for the right to be krmed^ arid the power of cxer- 
*< ciEsg violence ; fome for the privilege of being governed 
*Vby a perfoa of their own nation, or by their own h^^ A 
*< certain people^ for a long time, took liberty 9- for the cuftoni 
<< of wearing a long beard, fiome have attached this name 
** to one form of government, and have excluded froih it all 
^ otherir^ Thofe who have a tafte for republican govern*- 
^ menty have placed it iif thsft goviernment ; thofe who have 
^* ei^yed a monarchical govemmenti have given it to a mo- 
** narchy. In fhort, each have beftowed the appellation of 
** Vtherty on the govcrndient moft conformable to their cuf- 
^^ toms, and their inclinations ; and as in a republic men 
•* have not always before theii* eyesy and in fo preffing a: man- 
" ner, the inftrumcntaf of the evife of which they Complain, 
*< as the law* appear to ^eak more, tai the executors of the 
'< law appear to ffpeak kfs ; it is common to place it in re- 
** publics, and to exclude it from^Enonarchies. And as iix 
" democracies the people appear to do pretty bear what they 
** wiD, liberty has been confidered as belonging peculiarly 
*^ to that fort of government, becaufiei the pom^tr of the people 
*^ has been confounded with the Ithftty of the people.*' 



Ei d. L* /. XI. r. i. 
^ /acred 



*^ f acred unalienable imprefcriptlble right t^,^ 
previous to the eftabliihment of all govern^ 
meat. " The principle which is to dired the 
*^ claims of the citizen/^ muft be a different 
thing from the refult of the laws formed itt 
confequence of thefe claims. When liberty b 
declared in one place, to be ** ^? natural impre" 
^ fcriptible right of man •/* an(J in another, to 
be ** a power limited by law ;'* two different 
forts of liberty mufl be meaned j and the dif- 
tin&ion not being marked, there is a confufion 
of natural liberty with civil liberty. To make 
the fame thing the origin and prio/^iple of 
law, and the refult and (^oxifequence of the 
Iaw$» i^ a vicious circle. So that when it is 
alTerted, fpeaking of Frenchman or Europeans, 
that men are born, and always continue free^ and 
equal in refpe6t of rights^ the liberty fpoken of 
is not natural liberty, becaufe under every go- 
vernment natural liberty muil have been alrea- 
dy given in exchange for the benefits of fociety j 
^md it is not civil liberty, becaufe civil liberty, 
depending upon the laws, cannot ejdft before 
the laws— What liberty then is it ? 

The equality of the tights of man is fubjeft 
to the fame difficulties^ If this equality is 

♦ Sec the greamble to the Declaration, 

afTerted 
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aiTerted to be a natural right, previous to the ith 
Jiitwtion of f octet J y the contrary aflertiop is ftiU 
more probable j for lA a pure ftate of nature, 
light and power feem to be perfedly equivalent 
terms ( producing a fyftem of inequality rathjer 
than of equality* j and in fociety^ (as is imme- 
diately afterwards dated in this very propofi- 
tion) civil diftin£lions mud be founded, not on 
natural rights, but on " fublic utilitj** 

The fecond part of this grand political pro- 
blem, this corner done of the immenfe edifice 
of univerfal government, is nothing, either in 
fubdanpe or ajuthority^ but the declaration of a 
particular body of men, in regard to a partial 
regulation uppn which their own authority hap- 
pened at that moment to depend. As a general 
pofition, the term ({lould obvioufly have been 
civil injiitutionsy comprehending every kind of 
civil edablifhment as well as that of perfonal 
dtfiin£lmu ; but then it could not have ferved 
the particula-r turn for which it was fabricated. 
Before the deputies from the Tiers Etat to the 
States General could pretend to any right to de- 
clare their body to be the only reprefentaiives 
of the nation, it was neceffary to vote away the 

* Among the gregarious or domefticated animals there is 
no equality — ^The flrongeft flag is mafter of the rut \ and tfaip 
ftouteft cockj lord of the dunghill, 

civil 
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fivil dijlin^icns upon which the claims of the 
other branches of the States were founded^ So 
that we have here a part of an aflembly, de- 
puted by a part of the nation, founding its 
authority upon its own dcclaratioHj^^find giving 
itfelf univerfal dominion by it^ own vote. It 
firft declar^g that ^\\ civil diftin£tions can only 
be founded on public utility, and then aiTomcs 
to itfelf (the hlghea of all diftinaioni) the 
exclufive right of declaring ^n what public 
utility confifts ; ajid as might ^afily be fore-? 
ff en, - refolving that it cpnfifts in placing the 
whole powers of the ftate in their own hands 
•r— And this declars^tion^ ^iftated by perfonal 
^ntereft, and direfted to a partial purpofe, is 
piwpofed to us as a univerfal principle ^^ of 
t' divine origin ;" ^' of mare value to the war Id 
^* than all tpe laws ^nd Jiatutes that have yet 
1^ been promulgated.^* 

1!. The end of all political affociatu^m^ is^ the 
frefervation of the natural and imprefcriptibl^ 
rights of man^ and thefe rights aife liberty ^ pr$r 
ferty^ fecurity^ and rejijlarice of opprejjion. 

This theprem is as obfcure and indefinite 
and difputable as the laft. It is at leaft as 
probable to fay — that the end of all political 
affbciation ' is the happinefs and well-being of 
men in ficiety ; and that liberty^ property y Ssf r. 

are 
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are te be pre/erved as far as they contribute to 
the general happine/s. Befides tne terms liberty j 
property^ fecurity^ are capable of a variety of 
iignificatipns* 

lutberty is one of the meafu of happlnefs, but 
^ot happinefs itfelf. It is only good as it 
gives the power of enjoying the good which 
we poffefs ; where there is nothing to enjoy, 
it is ufelefs ; where it can only be employed 
in doing evil to ourfelves ot others, it is perni- 
cious. A man caft aivay upon a barren rock 
Would willingly exchange his liberty for coti- 
finement in the^King^s Bench prifon} and to 
fhut up an idiot or a madman, is an ad of 
humanity. Civil liberty therefore conlifts as 
much in the reftraint as in the exercife of 
natural liberty \ and muft be cotlfidered ^ 
fecondary to happinefs ; and made fubordiiiate 
to all laws and inftitutions for the good of the 
whole ; left by facrificing every thing elfe to 
its prefervation, it lliould become nothing but 
the permiflion to be miferable* ** Liberty ,*' 
fays Rouffeau, ** mujft always follow the fate 
•« of the laws ; it; muft reign or perifh with 
« them." 

Ho^ exclufive property derives from the na- 
tural rights of ma^, I think it woul4 he mpre 
than difficult to iixt^^ 

If Security 
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Security is alfo here a very vague teriri. Sc-^ 
curity from external enemies depends upon 
the relative ftrength and courage of the na- 
tion : fecurity upon each other, upon good 
morals and ftrong laws powerfully enfchrced, 
** It is the Jtrength of the ftate/' fays Rouf- 
feau, " which makes the fecurity of its mem- 
' «' bers,** 

And to call rejijlance ofofpreffion one of *' the 
•< ends of political aflbciation/' feems little iefsf 
' than nonfenfc. In civil fociety the natural right 
of refilling particular oppreflion is transferred 
from the individual to the laws j and for the 
government to prefuppofe in itfelf an intention 
to opprefs the people, and to eftaSKfli a right 
and power, to refill its o^ decrees^ feems quite 
abfurd. 

III. T^he nation is ejfent tally the fonrce of all fo* 
ciety^ nor can any individual or any body of men 
be entitled to any authority which is ndt exf re/sly 
derived from it. 

We are fotnewhere told, that Philip the 
Second's fool fard to him, '•^ If all your fub- 
*' jefts were to take it into their heads- to fay 
*' no, every time you fay yes, and yes^ every 
" time ybii fay no, where would be theiv 
•^ Philip V* If thi« fort of confent is here 
' alluded^ 
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alluded, certainly no law, or power, or fove» 
ireignty can exift any where without it ; but 
if an exprejed aflent i^ intended, the affertion 
}S fubjeft to infinite difficuky. Is it afferted or 
yhat «, or of what ought to be? What is 
meant by the nation? Every individual coir 
lefiively, pr a ipajority of them only ? If the 
former, how is the opinion of each to be col- 
}e£led fo as to form a general opinion ? If the 
latter, how is the majority to be afcertained ? 
It is a majority of on^ voice, for inftance, to 
give half the nation a power, to control the 
pther half?* Th^fe are not mere fubftitutes, 
but effential to underftanding what is here 
meant to be eftaWiflied. And this pofition 
after all, underftand it how you will, amounts 
to no more than that a democracy is the only 
legitimate form pf government ; a point that 
ever has been and ever will be fubjeft to 
eternal difpute, which affuredly neither the 
French Abbt nor the American Ex-fecretary 
;^re commiflioned to deterinine. In the mean 
time individuals and bodie? pf nien will every 
where remain inutled to all the authority given 
to them by the laws for the public utility^, as 
long as 4bey receive the ob^dience^i which is 



^ See what is faid very ingenjonfly on the artificial rights 
of a majority in the AffMl^ p. 195, &c« 

Y 2 the 
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the tacit confcnt of the people, whatever is 
the form, or may have been the begimiing or 
original fource of government. 

IV. Political liberty cmjtjis in the power of 
doing whatever does not injure another. The 
exercife of the natural rights of every man has 
n$ other limit than thrfe wbich are neceffary to 

Jecure to every other man the free exercife of tbefi 
rights; and theje limits are determinable only 
by the law. 

V. T!he law ought td prohibit only adiom 
hurtful to fociety. What is not prohibited by 
law fhould not be hindered^ mf Jhould any 
one be compelled to that which the law does not 
required 

Thefe tviro articles taken together are redu- 
cible to a (hdrt {orta'^fhat good government con- 
ft/is In jufl aridequifable laws ; and political liber" 
ty^ in the power of doing whatever is not prohibited ^ 
by the laws. "--^^^E. D; ' ' ' ^ ' 

But the good jibbi, by introducing natural 
rights, and confounding 'them with ci'Oil liberty 
-—the principles of govetnihent with the opera- 
tions cwF the law — has contrive^ to render thefe 
plain truths involved and obfcure- 



yi. 
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VI. 7he law is an exprej/wn of th will of th 
community* All citizens have a rigbf to concur 
either perjfmally or by theif reprefeptafives on its 
/bf motion: Jt fi^ouldbe the fame toaJl, whether 
it proteds or fimifbes : and afl^ bei^g eguai in its 
fgbi, are equally eligible to all honmrs^ p^h 
and entployme^tSy according to thfir difereni Abitin 
tiesy without any other difii^Siion than that creat^ 
by their virtues and talehti* 

The definition of the law conta|ped in Ae 
)[)eginiuog of this article is at heft vague and 
inco^]lplete. A complete definition is e:^cla* 
lively applicable to the thing defined^ and to 
nothipg elfe ; hut every expreffion of the wili 
of the community^ is certainly not a law : there 
may be an exprejjion of the will of the community 
for war, gr for peacfe; fpr the removal of a 
minifter, or fpr the reform pf any particular 
abufe ; and tbpugh the exprejio^ of the will of 
the community^ wheii ftrorig '^nd general, will 
and ought to be eflfedual fo^ thefe purpofes, 
this exprejjion of th^ will of the community does 
not conflitute and caiinot be called a law. And 
this definition fails, not only in the want of 
genej-al application j but in the want of general 
truth ; for except in a fimple democracy, the 
Jaw never is or ban be the exprejfton of the ^ill 
of the WHOLE community ; but the expreffions 
pf the wills of that part of the community 

delegated 
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delegated or otherwife appointed for thcpurpofe 
of framing laws, 

A law may perhaps be defined tq be ** a ge- 
<* neral, promulgated reguUtion, for the benefit 
** of the community ; enforced by the powers. 
*' of th§ laws J** and the law to be " the ag- 
^' grcgate fenf^ of all thde regulations :" and 
the affent of the people to the laws is proyec^ 
by their obedience to them. 

The feme confufion of the right of making 
laws, with the power of executing them, and 
with the juftice of their principle, is continued 
through this article. Let us endeavour to dit 
entangle theii]^. 

The eftibliflied and exifking law, whatever 
may have been its origm, is only an expreJfioi\ 
of the will fif the whole coramunityj as it is aflent- 
ed to by tacit acquiefcence ; otherwife it would 
be neceffary for every fucceffive member of the 
community to exprefs his formal conient to 
each of them refpedivcly. 

When it is faid that '^ all citizens' have a 
*^ right to concur either perfonally or by their 
** reprefentaiives in the formation of every law/* 
two modes of legiflation, varying moft cflen- 
tially from each other, are propofed as equiva- 
lent^ 



knt, and of indiflSbrent choice. According to 
Ihe principle here laid down, the right of 
choofing whether he will legiflate in his own 
perfon or by deputy, muft always continue 
jperfonaily to refide in each individual citizen* 
The will of eath and every one muft therefore 
be rlcarly and expref$ly announced before, 
in this view, any body of delegates can be 
confidered as a complete reprefentation of all, 
and fcom'petcnt to difpofe of the general tolii 
tion. Nay more, thefe citizens may refuine 
the poifftr of legiflatiiig perfonally whtf never 
they pieafe, or feparate themfelves Into feveral 
tondniunities, each legiflating in its Own xhan- 
her, if they cannot agree upon any common 
iiiode ; fo that according to this principle no 
fixid or permanept government can ever be 
(feftablifhcd* j and the word citizen is employed 
to figtiify a member of the comniunity, htfoit 
the formation of its conftitution, or form of 
government J whereas the fenfe of the word 
depends upon its relation to fome previous 
eft Aliflied order of thing* ; and has therefore 

* Uponthtc 23d of DeeemSer^ 1791,011 tbc king's rcjec* 
iion of the decree agaihft the nott-joring <:cciefi^icsy at 
member of the National Aflentbly adually mc^ved to pro* 
pofc the detree to be fenftioned by the eledors of the 
eighty-three departments ! and the municipality of Mayenne 
executed the de^Tee, notwithftanding it did not pafs into 
ft law i 

never 
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never been the htae ia kny two governm^at^ 
that have exiiled» 

That tbe law Jhoiild be the fame ta ally is felf- 
tvidetit; for a rule that dtoes not bind thef 
Whole 'coE&munity, is not a Smu^ but a partial 
jreguhdon. The arbitrary decree of a tyrant, 
i& a commandment, and not a Uw; 

That rewards nnd pumjbmenis hugbt io^ be 
"equatiy di^ei^eds is alfo obvious ; becaufe they 
are difpeofed by the law. But though all men 
tare equal in the Jight ^ the lawy it does not 
therefore fdllow, that all men are equally eligible 
taall b^ours^ places^ and employment ; becaufe 
thde» Ikot being amobgft the natural rights re-^ 
kained under the new fandion of fociety, no , 
man has any claim upon them in right of his 
nUHtieiy ot virtues J or talents — becaufe they are 
feldom calculated as mc^^r^-^becaufe they are 
not conferred by the laws^ but by the perfons 
fexecuting the government under the . laws ; 
and becaufe, according to the very principles 
laid down here, diftindions are exceptions from 
the natural equality of man^ to which tio 
man can claim any rights and which tan 
therefore be only fouhded dn pitblic utility ; and 
beings created by fociety for its convenience 
.ind advantage only, are tb be given in the way 
inofl likely to contribute to the end for which 

they 
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they were inftituted, without r^egard to any 
other confideration*. 

VII. No man Jhould h acdifed^ arrtfitd^ or held 
in confinement y except in cafes determined by the 
iaw, afui according to the form which it has fre^ 
fcribedj {Qopicd from our great charter,) JU 
wbofromote^ Jblicit, or execute, or caufe to be exe? 
cutedy arbitrary orders, ought to be puni/hed} and 
every citizen called upon <?r apprehended according 
to the Imv ought immediately to obey and renders 
himfclf culpable by refifiance. Thatis, tranflated 
into common language, the laws ought to be 
obeyed, and thofe who refift the laws ought to 
be punifhed. — Q.E.Dj 

* D^AIcmbcrt gives a good reafon why diftinftlons muft 
1^ given to birth and fortune rather than to talentt. 

f Lc8 hommes nc pquvant ^tre.6gaux, il eft n^ce&irc; 
** pour que la difii^rence entre lea uns et les autres foit afliir^e 
'* Se p^fible, qu>elle foit appuyee fur des avantages qui ne 
V puifTent e^re ni difputes ni nies .• ot c'eft cc qu*on trouve 
f* dans la naiiTance & dans la fortune/' 

^Jfd fur Us Gens de Letfres. 

In another place he adds, ** Quandl*autcur (Montefquicu) 
**- park de T^galit^ dans les democracies il n'entend pas une 
^ ^galit6 'extreme, abfolue, & par confequent chim^rique ; 
^ il intend cet faeureus 6quilibre qui I'end tous les citoyens 
•* ^galement foumis aux lois et egalement intdrefTds d les 
V pbfcrvcr/* Analyfe de\ VEfpriides Low. 
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VJII. The IfiKp ought to impoje no other penal- 
ties but fuch as are abfolutely an4 enad^titly necef 
fary ; and no one ought to be putted but in virtue 
tf alawfromtilgatedb^Qre the offpnce^ and legally 



The firft part of this article prcfcribes a juft 
and humane regulation of penal laws } the fe--^ 
cond may admit of a doubt*. 

(X. Every man being prejunnd innocent till b€ 
b^ hen couviSed^ whenever bis detenfion becomes 
fn(^^^fable, all rigour to him, tnore than is neaef^ 
fSkty to Jecure his ferfon, aught to be frerMkd 
^akfibykm. 

It were well if this article were engraved 
ppon tfee walls of ^ery legiflative ii0emhl^- 
room, s^4 every court pf (r^innal judicature ia 
the world* 

X. ^ rnan ought tq U rno^fi^ w account ^ 
Us opiniotts, ml ^uen p$ account o^ his rg£igiaus 
opinions J provided his avowel of them does not di/l 
turb the publip order eJabUftfed by taw. 

Didated by reafon and common feofe. 

* " Uvl^gt deB pcupfcs Iw pl(i8 Ubre^ qui aient jiMiuus etc 
** fur la terre me fait croire qu'il 7 a des ca9 ou 3 t^}\t ifipitre 
<< pour un moment un vofle fur la Ubert6 comn^e I'op cache 
•* ks flatues des dieux." 

^, dfis Loix. /. 3pi* ^. VX» fur let bills a^Ues d^aUaadrc 
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XI. fht mrejfained c<mmurticatwti of thoughti 
dfid optmMS being ofte of the ntoji precious tights of 
many every citizen niay fpeaiy Write, and puhlijh 
fridyy provided he is rejpnfihlefofihe ahiife of thii 
liberty in cafes deterfnined by the law. 

Equally i^eaibnabte and it\x^. 

XII. A public force being necejfory to pvefi^ 
otmty to the rights of men and ofcitizensj tba$ 
ford is trtfiiiuted for the bineft of the comttmmtyi 
f^fid fHJifbf tbs particular benefit of theptrpn with 
i^b&m it is eHtruJkd* 

A truth. 

Xm. A common contribution toeing necejaryjbf 
thefupport of the public force, and for defraying 
the other expences of government , it ought to be di» 
inded equally among the members of the community 
according to their abilities* 

Another truth. 

XIV. Every cHiTtett has a rights either by hrm^ 
Jelf of his reprefentative, to a free voice in deUr^ 
mifitng the ntceffty of public contribtaiins, the ap^ 
propfiation of them, and their amount, frlode of ajfS 
fejfment and duration. 

The right of the peoj^ey by fhemfdtnes dif 
their reprefentatives, in every free government, 

2 2 t0 
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to-propofe and affent to taxes, or in other wordj 
to tax themfelves, feems to be confequent upon, 
one of the fundamental principles of all civil 
iocitiy^ecurity of property. Society , having 
originally guaranteed to every man. this pro- 
perty, cannot afterwards touch it without his 
confent ; and taxes being nothing more than a 
general contribution for the public advantage, 
the people have a right to judge for themfelves, 
whether the benefit propofed be equal to the tax 
propofed, and to make the purchafe or not as 
they fee fit. And this is a right of which the 
people ought to be above all others tenacious; 
for a nation that fubmits to be taxed at the will 
of perfons benefited by the tax, and not paying 
the tax, hold their liberty * on a very preca-- 
rious foundation. 

XV. Every community has a right to demand 
of all its agents an account qf their €6ndu6l. 

Thid pofition is too vague and general to con- 
vey any praftical or precife idea. What is 
pcaned by a community f the whole nation ? or 
any particular body of men incorporated under 
the law ? Does it mean that the people have a 
right to call their reprefentatives to account ; or 

♦ Nothing has ever appeared to mc more juft than the 
£aufe of refiftance In America. 

that 
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that the legiilative power pofleffes this^ right 
over the executive power ; or does it mean no 
more than that all public ofEcers ought to b^i 
amenable to the laws for mifcondu£k ? 

XVI, Every community in which a feparaiion of 
powers and a fecurity of rights is not provided for^ 
wants, a conjlitution. 

As every conftitution confifts in the dijribu* 
tion of the different powers^ and in the laws giving 
and fecuring rights; the general truth of this 
pofition cannot be denied ; but xKis feparation of 
powers ought furely to have been farther ex- 
plained: a popular declaration of rights ought to 
be intelligible to all, and very few I believe will 
underftand what is meant by a feparaiion of 
powers. **A11 is loft/' fays Montefquieu, " if the 
*' fame man, or the fame body of the principal 
*• men or nobles, or of the people, exercife the 
*' three powers, that of making laws — that of 
** executing the public refolutions— and that of 
^' judging the crimes and differences of particu- 
** lars/* Were the framers of this declaration 
afraid to explain themfelves on this important 
fubjea? 

If a feparation of powers is fo effential to the 
exigence of a conJHtutionj why was not the prin- 
ciple of this feparation laid down among thefe 
fundamental pofitions ? Are we not led to 

fufpeO: 
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lufpca from this fllencc, thit the Nfttibiisil Af. 
fembly meam to come to fhid fefparatidn ^S 
late and as little as might be found pdifible? 
Would to God the executive and judicial poturefs' 
daily exercifed by the legiflative affembly did 
not give too much force to this filfpicioil*, 

XVIL The right fo froperiy being ininWbU and 
Jacred no one ought to be deprived of it, except in 
cnfes tf evident fublio n^ej/tiy^ legally dfiertairiedy 
and on condition df d previous juft indemnity. 

This article fd fir itom beiftg Evidently true 
as a general pofition, or ^oufeKjueftt ttpon what 
Itas gone before^ h^ I think, a fufpicicmsf 
afpeft. If the right to property is ifmplabte and 
facredj by what fort of legality U that pubKcr 
neceflaty to be afcertaiiied by whkfc its iflViola- 
bility and facred charaaer at once ceafes j of to 
whom is the right to be iatf ttfted to fufpeiid or 
take away rights that are declared ixtviohble aiid' 
facred ? I know that in free governments the 
legiflature fometime^ obi%es individuals to 
fell fome finall part^ of ihAt property to pro- 
cure fome great public convenience, btit I confefs 
I have always confidered the exercife of this 

* In Deceanbcr 1791^ one Le Tailleus h^d his houfe vio- 
lated, and his perfon and papers feifed by aft ortlcr frorti ar 
committee of the National AiTembly* 

power 
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power rather juftified by the fmalln^fs of the 
injury, than by any principle of juftice. The 
|)rijiciple 1^4 down in this article \^ befides 
evidently in eontradid^ipn with that of Arti^ 
cleXIV. 

t think I have (hewn, that in this Veclarth 
tmqf Eights the ahftrafl: philofophical princi* 
pies are all at beft problematical and qbfcure ; 
but the danger of their uncertainty i3 for the 
moft part obviated by the practical application 
of th^m-^the real claims. And there is not 
one of thefe real claims which eyery EngUih^^ 
man will not inftantly recognife as his conftitu** 
tional right inherited from his fathers, and fettled 
ufon Us dnldren^^tbat all men fbwU b$ equfllly 
hmnd hy the law — that every map pQuld ha'DP 
the fffwer of doing every thing which thje lam 
does n&t pr^bit-^fhat nq moMfbouid be itnprifonei 
gr otberwjfe tmlefkd hut as the law p^fcribes-^ 
religious tokratio^^^Mberty oftheprefs — tbat ta^i 
Jbould be equally Imd-^-^nd laid by the reprefen* 
taimes of the people*^hat the agents or rmmfiert 
if the government fhould he amenable to public 
impeacbment'^tbe inviolability of private property 
— *^Tt all the lon^-eftabliflied rights of Englifl^* 
liien^ 

The foui^dations pf our conftitution are deep 
and ftrong : they are laid in education and 
habit, in manners and ireligiqn, ^n cuftom and 

ppiniott 
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dpinion ; they are farther ftrengthened by our 
fentiments and afFeftion, by refpefl and vene- 
ration, by filial piety and parental regard, by 
patriot pride, and public honour, and national 
glory. The Britifh conftitution, like her native 
oak, the fymbol and the inftrument of her na- 
val pre-eminence, ftrikes its roots a$ deep into 
the earth as it extends its branches towards 
heaven. The ftorms of fadion or the blafts of 
arbitrary ppwer may agitate its head, but csui- 
not difturb its bafis. After contending with a 
world in arms, it ftill-flourifhes in full vigour 
and beauty j and will remain to give (helter to 
fenerations yet unbornl^. 

The foundation of the new government ii| 
France is, I fear, neither fo deeply laid, not con- 
ftrufted of fuch folid and durable materials. By 
fixing iheir conftitution upon difputable ^bftraft 
notions, fuch as the mtutal and original eqtuility 
^r unity of mart j they fcem not only to have ta- 
ken fandy and fluctuating ground, hut to have, 
laid their foundations as it were above-grcfond ; 
open to every injury, ai^d erpofed to every attack, 
Infocieties, fuch as th^y are, and muft ever be. 



quae Quantum verticc in auras 



^therias, tantum radice in Tartara tcndit ; 
Ergo noa hiemes illam, non flabraneque imbret 
Convjellunt ; immota manet ; multofque perannos 
Mult a vlrtjm volvcixs durando fecula vin'cit 
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'Where commerce and the^ arts, and the cotife- 
quent inequalities of fortunes and conditions 
exift, the pradice will remain at perpetual vari^ 
ance with thefe principles } which cannot there- 
fore by any mellownefs of time be brought to 
mir^or ailimilate with the common feelings and 
opinions of men. Inftead of uniting the exift- 
ing forces in one focus^ they are placed in eter- 
nal oppofition and contention with each other- 
It is made the permanent intereft of the power- 
ful to deftroy ; and of the rich to corrupt ; and 
^oufequently of the people to remain in a per- 

• petual fta;te of warfare*^ 

The 

* The fo!l6wing mchncholy pidure of the adual fiate of 
thk regaurated vaxxovk was exhibited at the Jacobin club on 
the 1 8th of December, 1791, by Mr. Rhoederer, one of the 
principal' managers of the Revolution, and a leading orator 
in the conftitutive afTeAibly— — 

<' We have not jpeace ; and yet vwe have not began the 
" war/* 

*' We arc at war ; for the rebels without are in arms, 
'* are organiied in legions ; for they have declared chiefs ; 
** for thefe chiefs have publiihed manifelioes." 

** We are at war ; for Frenchmea are vexed and infulted 
'* in all the neighbouring nations/' 

*• We are at war ; for what are our revolted priefb, what 
" are our antipatriot dubs, but difgoifed fe£tions of the 

* '* army at Coblcntz V^ 

A» *' Wt 



'Pbe only government v/t wad of, which 

took the natural equality of man for its brfw, 

* h the republic of Sparta ; and there the ^qua- 

Kty was not abflrad: and nofnmal, but real and 

effec- 

** We stfe at wsir; not indeed ^ dpen v«^r, land why ? 
■•* bccaufrwc aire tmdermincd, bccaufc we arc infultcd, be- 

^* 4»ofe w6 afc outvagedy with the fame irtptinity as i/ we 
. ** ^wore ali^y conquered ; becaufie to treat us as van- 

** quiflied it is unneceiiary to be at the riik or ttoable to 

" ▼anquMhus/'' 

«< What IS the peculiar eharad^leriftlc of this war i Is it 
*' limply a foreign war ? a war of king agaioft king, or even 
** W people agiifift people ? No ; It is a wat of man againft 
** man, of Frebchman againft Frenchman^ of brother againft 
** 'htoibtx, combmed with a Mrar'of pmAoe ^aiHft riation^ 
** it is a -ciiA writ combined with « £of 0ga war/' 

'* It i$ a war of nobQity againft equality, of privilege 
" aigainft theeommon condition, of all the vices againft 
" public and private morals, of every fort of tyranny again& 
•* every fort 6f liberty ^ndfacttrity." 

*^ The moft dangefrous party of our eHemines are in the 
•' very midft of Us ; they arc maiked and <Bf|6rutfed. 'The 
'** patriot may eafily difiinguiflMd them by ccrUin^figns ah4 
'< tokens which betray the arifldcratxft, but tbe JawcdO' 
. **• founds them ; and the conftitution of which they are the 
** enemies alTures to* them all the liberties eftabliJhed for ci* 
** tizens ; the liberty to write, to fpeak, to go ^nd come ; 
*• tbe-liberty of religious worship ; all the liberties which the 
** pipnftiti^ionjgiianmtfes to all thofe who engage undet^it, 
** are (hared by thofe who abhor the conftitution, and made 
** ufe of by them againft it ; our eneracies find in the confti* 

• * f : . «« tUtioil 
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SSe&val* Ly^ui^gus £ror that the eqw^Hy ^ 
man could not confift with inequ^y o£ po&C* 
(tons. He therefore vefted all property in t]i«. 
community^ abotiflling exclufive propevty in in«» 
dividuals ; and to prevent all poffibilky of ac# 
quiring peribnal riches, he forbade the u£| of 
^Iver and gold, and the introdudioa of conn 
inerce and the fine arts* AH men received n 
common education at the public expence \ were 
clothed alike at the piiblic charge f andCsrved 
with the fame food at public table& \ and the 
importation of pbilofi^hers was ftfidly pitH 
Jttbitcd, 

To keep in view and give conftaat aSaoa lo 
th^t fentiment which was wholly to ccKivert 
the man into the eitissen, a genesal public difci^ 
pUne, and a yery fevere one too, yras iaftituted{ 

^* tution itfelf their arms againft tte conftitutioii. Tho con« 
** lUtuttbn is the arfenal ci the couoter-RcvokitiQB/i! 

*^ This^ Gentleman, you perceive is ap a})(iird and deftruc- 
H tive order of things | bit as long as what is called peaae 
*'* cominnesi fq long muft this evil endure k afti^nty*'^-^ 

. When a mathematiciaA after working his diagram, finds 
the produce to be an abfurditj, he returns back from wh^^c^. 
he fet out> certaiil that there is an eitQ^ fometi^iere. If the 
Revolution has generated an abfiird and de^rul^vc ordsr ff 
ihkgSf oahf to he cured h^ wars does not Mr* Rhosdmrh^^ 
to fttfpe£i that tkore has been want of wifdom in ij» direftiw 
avnd conduS i 

A a a an4 
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and every citizen of man's cftate was. equally 
charged with the care of the legiflative gdyem- 
ment, which he wasmot allowed to delegate the 
ufe of to another, but.aftually executed in his 
own perfon; and he was not; only eligible to 
all public ofEces and eipployments, but bound 
to execute them* Here the principle and thc> 
pradice were in perfed unifon. And what was 
the immediate and neceflary confequence of this 
extreme and forced equality ? The moft horri» 
ble and abominable of all inequalities among 
men. Thefe free .and equal citizens were not 
afhamed to have their ordinary wants adminif^ 
tered to by slaves. The HelofSj nearly twice 
as numerous as the citizens, were the ,01011 
abjed of flaves j and the crue] indignity with 
which they were treatjed begame prqyerbial oyer 
ill Greece. 

If civil equality could not be eftabliihed in aq 
order of things where every thing was fagri- 
ficQdto it, without dcfpoiling another race of 
people qJF their, h^umanity i if b prevent the dif- 
tindions of high aAd low it became neceflary to 
^n(litute the diftinftions of mafter and flave ; 
howcanthe equality of 'mail in fociety be made 
the; principle of a. government, admitting the 
mbft eflential and operative of all inequalities, 
the inequality of fortunes and poflcflions ? In 
fuch a government the principle and the prac- 
tice muil remain a perpetual exifting cofntradii^ 
•^ '^' > • " :. ; \ tioBU 



tioh. ^ Wherever there is a right of exclufivc 
property, where it is allowable to accumulate 
the eftabUfhed figns of traffic, where commerce 
and the imitative and ornamental arts are cult> 
vated, men muft be divided into rich and poor ; 
the original and inexhauftible fources from 
which all other civil diftinftions fppntaiiepufly 
and neccffarily flow. 

Roufleau has very truly obferved, that t^ 
enrich one man many muft be impoveriflied j fo 
that the number of the relative poor will al- 
ways much exceed that of the rich ; now if 
ever the principles laid down in the '* Decla^ 
ration of the Rights of Man and of Citizens,'* 
Ihould come to be underftood in the fenfe and 
to the extent given tq it in Thoma^ Paine's 
pamphlet, that moment mW this natural majo^ 
riiy of the nation be authprifed to aflemble in a 
bo4y, and to addrefs theif " national conftitu- 
^* tive affembly," or their ^* national legifla- 
*' tive affembly," or any other aflembly of their 
delegates, in the following language* — *' You 
have told us that all men are born equal and always 
continue equal in refpeil of their rights — that the 
equal rights of man are imprefcriptible and diving* 
Bui when you tell us that our rights "are equals 
without giving us the benefits and advantages, 
naturally refulting from equality of rights, you 
are either ignorant or weak, or cowardly, or 
infiritere* If we have a right to equality,. give it 
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W ; if we have not, do not mock us with vwa 
daims which you cannot or will not reaKze. 
This is adding infult to injuftice. Upon your 
cwn principles what right have any among you 
to ariQgate to yourfelves au unequal fh^re of 
the good things of the world ? Every time you 
drive to this affembly in a warm eafy carriage, 
while the man behind is drenched with the 
rain or benumbed with the cold, you are 
guilty of a grofs and palpable violation of the 
iqual rights of man ; and whenever you fit down 
td a luxurious and fuperabundant table, wJhile a 
lieighbouring family ^re in want of a decent and 
fufEcient meal, your conftitution fuffers a tem- 
porary fufpenfion(. You have aboliflied per< 
fonal diftinftions which were nothing, and have 
left untdUched the ipeal and effedual diftindions 
pf poor and richj^ from \yhich all the reft are ulti- ' 
mately derived and fupported. How dare you 
under the pretence of " ike equal rights ofmarC^^ 
make laws and iffue decrees to maintain the 
mod flagrant and grievous of all inequalities t 
If men are born equal and derive their equal 
rights immediately from^ God, by what fort 
of impious right does any man lay claim to 
an unequal ftiare of the common benefits 
given by the common father equally to all 
his children? What right has any man. to 
plant a hedge or build a wall to exclude ano- 
ther from the general gifts of nature? You 
have acknowledged our equal, rights, and 

have 
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have left us with ail the wants and didtel^ 
and hardfliips belonging to the worfl de* 
gtee of inequality. If the goods of the world 
were before unequally diftributed, at leaft 
they cxifted in the country, and a portion of 
them might he obtained by induflry and ii^ge- 
nuity; but inftead of equalizing the poiTeC- 
fion, you have only leflened the quantity ; 
you have impoverifhed the rich without any 
benefit to the poor ; inftead of bettering our 
general condition you have made it worfe ; 
inftead of feeding us with real beef and por- 
ter, you would fatisfy our Deceflities with 
a mouthful of moonlhine. By what fort of 
confent your pretended delegation was at 
firft eftabliftied j by what authority we were 
ever obliged to delegate our right of legiflat- 
ing for ourfelves to any man or number of 
n^n, inftead of exercifing it in our own per* 
fon we will not now inquire. You will not, 
to be fure, deny the right we have to fuper- 
iede our delegation and legiilate for ourfelves 
whenever we pleafe* ; and we claim the in« 
iiant exercife of it ; return to your families 

and 

♦ I lacre invite Mr. Fame to folvc a queftlon upon which 
die legality of the prefent conftitutioQ in France fundamen- 
tally depends. 

After having declared, (Declar. of the Rights of Man, ar- 
ticle VI.) " That the law is the exprelfion of the general 

^* will. 



and occupations ; we difmifs you from our 
fervice; we will at this moment legiflate 
for ourfelves* If the principle of our new 
conftitution is to be produ&ive of any good, 
it is high time that we fhoald begin to enjoy 
the fruits of it ; if our rights are equal, fo 
Ihall be our polTeffions. We will make an 
equal, which is the only equitable, dillribu- 
tion of ail things, and then we may perhaps 
delegate fome of you again to fuperintend 
the execution of our decree ; for little legif- 
lation will be neceflary when all things are 
in common. 

Here is the nation in its original charaiier^ not 
delegated but met, to con/iitiUe for itfelf; guided 
by no rule but the illuminating divine principle 
of the equal rights of man ; and claimiog by juft 
reafon a full and perfeft right to all that can 
be made to refult from this great and prolific 
principle. If there is any thing in the world 
clear ; it is that thefe men would argue confe- 
quentlyj and wifely too, upon the premifes 
laid down in Rights of Man. If the principle 

. ** will, and that all citizens have a right to concur perfonally 
•* or by their reprefentatrves in its formation," — What right 
had an affembly, delegated according to ancient and abuiivc 
formsy to decide, as it does (Conftitut. title III. art. I.) 
** That the nation, from whom alone emanates all the powers^ 
** can only exerclfe them by delegation.*^ 

be 
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|»€ mie, let its natural and Iegitiimt$offipci|ig 
be ackni^wledged and fupported. 

The republican landed ^nd raqnied gentry o£ 
^be a<mh c^ Ireland, have, it ia faid, circulated 
^0,000 Rights cf Man at twopence a-piece. I 
recommend to their attention the following 
(hort addrefa, which they may, if they pleafe, 
difpenfe at a farthing. 

f^ To all $^vaQt9, Labourers, Handicrafts-men, 
•' and Manufe^urers. 

*' Now or never, my boys ! 

; *♦ Yom muft know, my honeft friends* that 

^« your mailers and landlords have fowd out 

" that the king, and the lords and bilhop^ 

'' and parliament men, ought to be all put 

f** down, becaufe, as we are told in the holy 

^ fcriptures, God has made all men alike ; and 

:^^ this is very true ; for is not one man made of 

*^ juft the fame flefh and blood as another ? Are 

** not your mafters and landlords as good men 

^^ as lords ? and are not you as good xoexi as 

** either of them ? To be fure you are. 

•* I hope all of you have read a new book, 

** called Righu of Man^ or elfe got fomebody 

'** to read it to you* This book fhews as clear 

^^ as the fun at noon day> that all men ought to 

j^ b ^^ be 
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'< be e^ual now, the fatne as God tnade tbem at 
^' firft ; and that kings and bifliops, and lords 
^^ and gentlemen, are all downright inventions 
** df the devil. Now, my boys, God certainly 
** no more made landlords and mafters than he 
*^ did lords and gentlemen i and for tny part I 
•* belieVe the devil had a greater hand in thefe 
^^ than in the others, wheti I think how many 
^* hard landlords and bad mafters there are in 
** the world. When God had made the world 
*• he gave the fruits of the earth alike to all, 
" but the land to nobody ; and if fo, is it not 
** a very hard cafe when any of you has planted 
** an acte of potatoes with the labour of his 
^' hands and the fweat of his brow, that he dares 
** hot dig one of them to fave himfelf and his 
** family from ftarving ? To be f ure it is, and 
A vei-y wicked thmg too.** 



u 



^* This book alfo (hews as plainly as can be, 
^' that you have no need to mind the laws, be- 
** caufe they were made by men who are dead 
^'and gone ; and you know very well that the 
^^ dead have no bufinefs at all ,to govern the 
** living. 

^^ And then it proves that any greater num^- 
**ber of people may make any laws they 
" pleafe for the reft ; and you are to be fure 
" thirty or forty to one againft the gentlefolks } 
*^ and ib may make whatever laws you like. 

«* Now 
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^' Now when God has made one man jufl; as 
^t good as anothjer, are not you aihamed of 
. *^ yourfelves to be fervants to your equals? 
^^. To ftand behind a man's back not a bit bet* 
^^ ter than yourfelves, while he refts his lazy 
^' a—- in an eafy chair ? If you are not aihamed 
*^ of this I am fure you ought to be aihamed of 
*^ it, and to put an end to it toot 

^^ And you, day-labourers, are not you 
^^ damned fools to work your guts out for poor 
*' pitiful etght-pence or ten-pence a day, hardly 
** enough for^he tobac(;o and whifky, all the 
" while that tl^e farmer (who would ftarv^ you 
** ?J1 if he could get a penny by it) makes per- 
♦* haps two (hillings or half a crown clear pro- 
'' fit, and the idle rafcal of a landlord may be 
*• five or fix more, dl] oi^t of your work ? T9 
*♦ \^ fure you are* 

•* Why now In this linen trade, thcre*^ many 
^^ a piafter keeps mayhap forty or fifty men at 
^^ work at loufy ten-penqe a 4i^y, while he is 
'^ getting as rich as a Jew by your labour ; and 
^* ten tQ one the fellow 4oes not know how to 
^' fet a loom or handle a ihuttle fo well as the 
^! worft workman amongft you. Is not this a 
^* great fhame ? To be fure it is. ^ 

** Now, my brave boys, what you have to 

^ do is <|uite cafy* You muft begin by hrfpti 

B b a ** ^^5 
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^iiig your tnafters and landlords to pall down 

^ king and lords, and bifhops, and every body 

*^ above them ; and then you mull pull them 

•• d6wn toio. For to be fare if all itoen ai*e 

^^ equal there ought to be no fuch things as 

^^ landlords or mailers in the world : and bx 

*^ the mean time you are no better than alTes 

*^ if you don't bring them all to an account 

" every Saturday night, and make them di- 

** vide all the profits fairly and equally amongll 

** you alL 

> 
*' If you Ihould be fools enough to help 

" your mailers to pull down thofe above then^, 

*' without pulling them down too, let me teU 

*' yoii will be a great deal worfe off than 

** ever, becaufe your mailers will then have all 

*^ the power in their own hands, and may ufe 

•^ you jull as they pleafe ; and I believe you 

*^ know pretty well how that would be. The 

" bell of them would make you do a deal of 

" work for a little pay ; and many of then^ 

** would ufe you as bad as the blanks in Ame? 

*' rica, if they durft/' 

Whether from timidity 6t jjrude^fice the au- 
thor of «« Rights of Man** has nbt carried hi^ 
principles to their fair extent. He ha$ left un- 
touched a thoufand rights neceffarily flowingf ^ 
from the imprefcriptible and unalienable equa- 
Kty of man in Ibcifety. The right I6 «i/, for 
example, is at lead as liatural aad ini|}refcripti- 

We 
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bte as the light to legifl^te ; it is foinewbat 
more neceffary, and of as ancient and divine 
Original ; and when drefied out in a philofo-* 
phical uniform, makes, in my opinion^ juft as 
good a figure. Man is an oi^anized entitjr 
whofe vitality confifts in the adion and re-a^U** 
on of folid and fluid parts according to the IsLvrs 
of animal motion, which require to be fre- 
quently fupplied and renewed by the ^dfcitition 
of dements taken into the mouth, mafticated 
by the teeth, ingurgitated by the gullet, rp- 
ceived into the ftomach $ and there by tritura- 
tion, fermentaion, and the reft of the chemico- 
mechanical procefs of digeftion, prepared and 
affimilated for the purpofe of continuing anima- 
litjr J and without which by the natural and 
imprefcripiible laws of animation life muft 
^eafe ; the rights therefore to eat is ** one pf 
•* thofe natural rights which appertain to man 
•* in right of his exiftence ;'* *^ one of thof6 
" which he n^uft retain in fociety, becaufe the 
** power to execute is as perfed in the indi- 
•* vidual as the right itfelf. It is alfo as anci- 
^Vent and of as divine original as that greatell 
^* of all truths the unity or equality of man,*^ 
5^nd certainly as " advantageous to cultivate'*-^ 
** And God faid, behold I have given you every 
^* herb bearing feed which is upon the face of 
*f all the earth, and every tree on the which 
^ there is the fruit of a tree yielding feed : to 
•* you it ftiall be for meat."-:?" Here we are 
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^**got at the origia of roan and the origin of 
*♦ his rights : how the world has been governed 
♦* from that day to this is no concern of our§ ; 
♦' every civil right grows out of a natural right, 
" and cannot invade thofe natural rights in 
** which the power to execute is as perfefl: as 
" the rigtt itfelf." Henqe it follows that the 
man who appropriates to himfelf a greater 
quantity of the food given by God equally to 
all than is neceffary fpr his owi^ confumption, 
;i^s in defiance of the natural imprefcriptible 
equal rights of man ; and that he who goes 
into the kitchen or larder of this invader of 
his natural rights, and feizes upon what he, 
wants, afts in ftridl conformity to thofe rights 
which fociety cannot invade ; and as to the laws 
againft theft or birrglary, they ^re not only 
in contradiftion with the unalienable equal 
rights of m^n " but were made by men who 
^^ having ceafed to be, have no longer any 
** authority in direfting how the government 
^' of the world fliatU be organized or adnjiinif- 
•^ tere4. — It is the living and not th^ dead 
** |h^t are to be accommodated ; the rights of 
^ the living cannot be willed away by th^ ma* 
♦* nufcript authority of the dead/' 

That the French " Declaration of Rights'? 
is conceived in terms too abftraft or general, 
the plaufible fyftem of imprafticable inconfifr 
tency ereded upor\ it by this brouillon^ a,s an 
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undeniable proof. The Abbe Syeyes, \vhd 
drew it up, faw the immediate neceffity to 
ftimuiate the people into aftiou by feme flrong 
application ; and ventuted to delude them with, 
terms which from their generality and indeli- 
nite nature feem to promife every thing, and 
bind precifely to iiothing. But perhaps he did 
not forefee that in avoiding one evil another 
was incurred. The real patriots had then to 
contend with an inveterate defpotifm ; and they 
have left their fucceffors in the government td 
ftruggle with an armed and difappointed popu- 
lace ; let loofe at once from all the ties of 
opinion, df religion, of morals and manners, 
and ancient caftonls. If indeed it could be 
proved that they had no othel: altertiative, I 
am ready to allow that this fituation of things^ 
bad as it is for the prefent, is ftill greatly pre* 
ferable to the other. An opportunity to over- 
turn fuch a defpotifm as that of France >yas to 
be made ufe of at any rilk ; for anarchy is but 
a temporary evil, a ftorm which mult fooner 
or later -fublide into the calm of order; but 
defpotifm is ai;! eftabliflied vice, a difeafe in the 
very marrow and vitals, proftrating the natural 
ftrength, and poifoning every fource of health 
and vigour. From any danger of a relapfe 
into this abjeft ftate, I hope and believe the 
French nation is free ; but when (he will be 
put into the poffeflion and full enjoyment of 
the noble property fhe has obtained, or whether 

it 
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it will ever be made the moft of, is not eafy to 
forefee* 

To legiflatc according to the principles of 
fome pre*conceived theory, without any regard 
to circumftances or confideration of praftice, is 
no difficult taflc. But fuch an abftraft govern- 
ment will be like an abftrafl coat, or an abftrafl; 
pair of feoes, fuiting no Ihape, and fitted to no 
feet. It is of another fort of difficulty to infti- 
tute a government fuited to the climate and foil 
and lituation of a country ; to its population 
and extent ; its faculties and difpofitions and 
inclinations ; to the religion and manners and 
genius of the people. To make ufe of things 
as they aftually are, with the prophetic view 
to render them all that they are capable of 
becoming. A thoufand legiflators in the former 
mode have eafily been found ; while legiflators 
q{ the latter defciiption have but rarely appear- 
ed at long intervals in the fucceffive ages of the 
W^rld*. 

• The 

♦ " Any man/' fays RouifeaUy ** may engrave tablet of 
** ftone, or corrupt an oracle, or pretend a fecret conamercc 
*♦ with fome divinity, or teach a bird to fly to his ear, or 10- 
•* vent fome other grofs deception to impofe upon the pco- 
** pie ; but he who can do no more than this, though he may 
** perhaps alTemble a mob, will never found an empire. The 
** Jewifh law fubfiftiug to this day, the law of Mahomet by 
*• which half the world is ftill governed after a thoufand 

•* years 
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In the regeherati$n of France, ardently as I 
"wifli foj the fuccei^ of her glorious cnterprife, I 
C:on£e£5 1 c^n perceive no nyrks of tfaofe crea- 
tive powers defined to give a lafting force aiid 
diftinguiihed character in their inftitution : to 
Invent abftrad m^ms is as eaf]^ as to eftgrave 
tables of flone ; but thic manners and habits 
and cuftoms and charaderiftic difpolition of tl^e 
nation, the Qnly permanent ground for iixt 
opinion upon which all government mud ulti- 
mately r^ft, feems never to have been broi^ht 
into contemplation. The fame philofopher I 
have juft quoted, fays, " Every change in the 
** cu{b3ms of a nation, however advantageous in 
*^ other refpedls, is always prejudical to morals. 
f^ Cuftoms are the morals of the people ; 
** yifhtTi they ceafe to refped their ancient cuf- 
" toms, there remains no reftraint upon their 
** paflions, except the laws which may reftrain 
*^ vicious adlions, but cannot reform vicious 

men. A people who have any morals, and 
^* confequently refped the laws cannot be too 
^' much upon their guard againft the fpecious 



•* yeafs aiifnouqce the; grez^t mei^ by whom ' they wer? diq- 
** tated. While the pride of phflofophy, and the blind 
*< fpirit of party confiders thefe legiflators.as mere fortunate 
** impoitors, the true politician admires in their inftitii* 
** tions, the powerful influence of the gei^us that pre* 
V fides over durable eftablifhmcnts." 
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*' and dogmatical maxims of philofophers, 
'^ which by leading him to defpife the laWs 
>* and euftoms of his country, lead to general 
.^* and inevitable corruption of manners."— *- 
^^ The raoft important of all laws, that which 
♦* is written neither on marble nor on brafs, 
*^ but on the hearts of the people, which forms 
^ the true constitution of a ftate, which 
** acquires every day new force, which, when 
^' the other laws become ineffedual or obfolete, 
^ reftorcs them or fupplies their place, which 
** prefenres in a nation the fpirit of its conftitu- 
*^ tion, and infenfibly fubftitutes the force of 
*^ habit in the place of authority, this power- 
^' ful and folid law is the manners, the cuf- 
** toms, and above all the opinions of thef 
^« people/* 

The real patriots in France, and numerous I 
believe they are, feem to be animated with as 
pure a seal as has at any time iw;armed the hu- 
man breaft. But let them remember that with 
the bed: intentions, their honed ardour lays 
them conftantly open to be praftifed upon by 
artful hypocrites or hot-brained enthufiafts. 
Let them above all beware of tbofe who flatter 
tb^ir darling paffion with too general or extra- 
vagant panegyric. Were it my place to offer 
them advice, I fhould earnefty recommend to 
their particular attention at this moment, the 
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following hgt obfervations from their own im- 
mortal Montefquieu. 

*' The democratical principle is corrupted, 
•' not only when the fpirit of equality is loflr, 
** but when a fpirit of extreme equality is in- 
** troduced, and every Inan will be equal with 
^^ tbefe he has chofen to command him. It is 
^^ then that the people not being able to endure 
" the power they haVe confided, will do every 
*' thing themfeive^ deliberate for the feAate, 
^^ execute for the magiftraces, and d«^rive all 
*^ the judges. In this ftate of things there is 
** no more any virtue in the republic. The 
^* people will perform the iun&ions of the ma* 
^' gillrates, who are no longer rdfpeded. The 
" deliberations of the fenate haVe no longdr any 
*^ weight ; no more regard is therefore (hewn 
^' to the fenatof , ti6t confequently to elders. 
** Where th6re is no refpea for age there will 
** be none for fathers j hufbands will merit no 
^^ deference^ and maftitrs no fubmiffion. A 
^? general licentioufnefs will prevail; the re- 
** ftraint of commanding will fatigue like that 
** of obedience. Women, children, fervants 
** will be under no Subordination. There 
** will be neither morals nor love of order, not 
^ in fine any virtue. 

" There is in the Banquet of Zenofibon a 
:" very Hfitural and fimple pifture of a republic 
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" where equality has been carried to cxcef^. 
" Each gueft gives in his turn the reafon why 
" he is fatisfied with himfelf. ** I am fatisfied 
" with myfelf,*' fays Chamides, ** on account 
** of my poverty. When I was rich, I was 
** obliged to pay court to the evil-fpeakers, 
*^ well knowing that they might hurt me more 
" than I could hurt them. The republic was 
** always demanding from me fome new fum ; 
" I could not abfent myfelf. Since I am poof, 
^* I have acquired authority ; nobody threatens 
*^ me, and I threaten others : I may go or ftay. 
** Already the rich rife from their feats to 
** give place to me. I am a king ; I was a 
** Have. I paid a tribute to the republic j now 
" it keeps me. I no longer fear to lofe j I 
*• hope to gain/* 

" Democracy has then two exceffes to he 
5' avoided ; the fpirit of inequality which leads 
" to ariftocracy or to the government of one, 
*^ and the fpirit of extreme equality which 
** leads to the defpotifm of one, as the defp6* 
** tifm of one finifties by conqueft. 

*^ As far diftant as it is from heaven to earthy 

*' fo far is the . true fpirit of equality from, the 

** fpirit of extreme equality. The former does 

^^ not coniift in eftablifhing that all (hall com* 

^'mand and none be commanded, but in the 

" obedience 
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"obedience and command of equals. It does 
** not feek to have no mafters, but to. have 
** equals for mailers* 

" In the ftate of nature men are born In 
** equality, but they cannot fetnain iti it. So- 
** ciety deprives them of it, and they caii 
** become equal over again only by the la^s* 

" Such is the difference between a regulated 
"democracy and one that is not, that in the 
" firft men are equal only as citizens ; and in 
** the latter they are alfo equal as magiftrates, 
** as fenators, as judges, as fathers, as hufbands, 
" as mafters. 

" The natural place of virtue is 
" by the side of liberty, but she will 
** ko more be found with extreme li- 
" berty than with servitude.*'* 

God forbid that this ftrong picture, '* ce 
** peinture bien naive,^ fhould ever become the 
portrait of the Revolution in 1790 ; but when 
we fee an armed populace dilating to the mu- 
nicipalities, and the municipalities to the 
legillature ; clubs afiuming a control over the 

* Efp« de Loix. L. vm. Chap. ii» iii. 
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mffcmbly of rcprefeiitatives, and the cxecadve 
power without force or authority ; there h 
furely but too much reafon to be alatrmed for 
the event* 

I have lately had an opportunity of looking 
in the faces, and liftening to the difcourfes of 
the people of France ; and under the exultation 
of fuccefs, ftrong marks of difappointment and 
difcontent may be plainly difcerned. Thofe 
who conduced them in the revolution venttiied 
upon the dangerous expedient of raiiing ex* 
pe£lations impoffible to be fulfilled^ At the 
fame time that they refted the force «f the 
government upon public opinion only, they 
excited that opinion by means that muft pre- 
fently fail ;. by promifes they are unable to per- 
form. They have placed their only tretfure in 
a fund which muft neceflarily fink ; and as it 
is the nature of the people every where, and 
particularly of the people in queftion, to love 
extremes, the lead abafement may lead to 
bankruptcy. 1 he opinion of the pec^e is a 
neceflary fupport to all government^ but a bad 
excluiive foundation of govertiment bccaufe it 
is for ever liable to be miftakea or miiled ; fo 
that fuch a govermnent can have no perma- 
nency, confequently no force: and a weak 
government muft always be among the worft of 
governments let its form or denomination be 

what 



Avhat it wijl. Wber^ th^ laws cannot be 
caforced, inftead of protcftion they will only 
furi)i(h additional means of oppreffion; they 
will be executed by the ftrong againfl: the 
weakt whether by an armed populace again^ 
the higher orders, or by the higher orders 
againft a d^preffed people, '^or by fubdivifions 
or perfons againft other fubdivifions or other 
perfons, and the ftate will fuffer the mife* 
ries of fervitude without ;he advantages of 
fubordinationf 

in all political aflbdations, where the right 
to exclujiv^ property is admitted as a funda- 
mental principle, the contradi^ory principle of 
the equality of m^n cannot be admitted at the 
fame time ; and as the necefTary confequences 
of a principle myft be admitted with the prin* 
ciple, inequality of conditions, neceifarily re- 
fulting from inequality of property, mull alfo 
be admitted. Governments admitting the in- 
equality of poffeffions may be divided into twp 
forts. In one, the owner of more land than 
he can occupy himfelf employs others to cul- 
tivate it for his benefit, upon condition of 
allowing them a certain portion of the produce 
adequate to the value of their labour eftimated 
by the means of their fubfiftcnce; here the 
inequality between the perfon who gives and 
the perfon who receives is in a great meafure 

balanced 
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balanced by the mutual need they have of each 
other : as long as this reciprocity of intereft fe 
maintained, the inequality is but little felt : the 
choice and the acceptance are both voluntary, 
and no immediate perfonal dependence is ella- 
blilhed ; and if the fhare the labourer or manu- 
fadurer is admitted to, is equal to his necefiities, 
I believe in this ftate of things the happinefs 
which depends upon fociety is as equally diftri- 
buted as the nature of fociety admits of : for 
equality of hapfinefs, the only equality worth 
contending for, does not confift in equality of 
conditions, becaufe happinefs does not proceed 
from conditions ; and when we confider that 
all animals feem to have been deftined by nature 
to obtain their food by labour*, and th^t the 
ordinances of nature are never tranfgrefled with 
impunity, we (hall be apt to think that there 
is much lefs difference in the fum of happinefs 
between thofe who labour and thofe vw}io reft 
than is commonly fuppofed. 

In governments where the inequalities of 
conditions proceed by infenfible gradations, and 
are united to each other by reciprocal benefits 
where the moral dependencies are mutual, and 

* Pater ipfe colendi 

^aud iacileia eiTe viam voluit* 
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confequeiktiy perfonal dependence h liutt) 
whert tbe f{Miit of ifiequility of pcyfieflim^ b 
correfked by the fpitit of eqaaKtyin the kw^ 
and. where a great majority of the whole htLvls a 
real fliare in the beiieficd of the wMld^ meti are 
immedfe gainer* by focfety, which by increafr 
ing t)heir number* and multiplying their metiai* 
adds infinitely to the cotx^|loIl ediftiAg fum of 
iiappinsfd* 

There is another order or rather di/ohler of 
things, where inftead of equkl law, inenkre 
governed by the arbitrary wilk of men j ftftd 
the facred name of law i* impionfly pi^oftiiuttd 
to partial and oppreffive declaration* of po^er ; 
where one man commaActe the ferticts of 
another without admitting him to any (hare 
in the benefit he is es^doyed to produce* 
Every government which fupport* this extreme 
inequality is a monftrous evil ; and where this 
abominable principle is carried fo far that ilfe 
many are devoured by the fiw^ a fociety fo 
coi^tttted is tl^ greateft curfe with which 
iiumsmay can be vifited^ To fuch a nation,^ 
debafed below the power of refiftance, a plague 
or an earthquake is a defirabk cataftrophe. 

People of j^gland ! Tou are of all natioAa 
the happieft while jo^ know your own happi- 
Hefs ; yoo enjoy a greater ihare and a more 

p d equal 



equal prpportibn or the comforts alid contjem* 
encies of life than, perhaps any people here ever 
done before. Your property isjecure, and your 
perfpns free* You owe fubmiffion to the iaw> 
but fubjiedlibn to no man. You may freely ipeak 
and freely ad all that a wife man can wifli to 
foy^ or a good man to do. You are bound by 
laws equal and mild^ and honeftly adminiftered^ 
Your government is all powerful under the law> 
and without force againft the law. The voice 
of the nation alone wh^n diftindly heard is 
always of fufficient energy to repeal every abufe^ 
and to cpnftrain every neceffary reform. You 
have reputation, and plenty, and peace! Hail 
happy land! fertile in the gifts of nature ; fer* 
tile in men worthy to enjoy them ! 

• Salve, magna parens frugiijm, Saturnia tellus» 
. Magna viri^m-*^ 

So long as you remain true to yourfelves, nei* 
ther fraud nor force (hall prevail againft yoUi 
When you fall it muft be by .your own hand. 
If you fuffer the corruption of venality to ppifon 
levery fource of public virtue, remember that 
the feller is ftill more defpicable than the pur* 
chafer in this infamous traffic. If you allow 
'the manly lines with which a hardy climate 
■and a free conftitution have marked your na- 
tional character, to be defaced and obliterated 

by 



by I know not what apifli effeminacy of man* 
ners under the name of faihion, know that laws 
without morals are empty forms ; that liberty 
difdsdns to inhabit a nation enervated with petty 
luxuries and frivolous purfuits. If you learjti 
from the vain babble of fophifts to deifjpife the 
plain virtues of your fathers, you will be dcf- 
pifed in your turn by your fons, a ftill more 
profligate generation. When a greedy ambiti- 
ous minifter gulls you into feoliih confidence, 
or an impudent juggler impofes upon your 
fimple credulity, they do no. more than follow 
their trade ; but you, when you come to cat 
the bitter fruit of your folly, will excite fcdrn 
but no commiferation } for though ambition 
may have fomething of eclat and hypocrify 
fomething of ingenuity, the ftupid imbecillity 
of a willing dupe has -nothing to oppofe to th^ 
contempt and ridicule of n^ankind^ 

But to return to Mr. Paine, softer !all 
his vapouring about hnprefcriptible principles 
and antecedent con/titutions ; he feems to ' b^ 
himfelf aware that he has only removed the 
difficulty one ftep farther. To the elephant 
upon which the world is fupportecj he has 
added a tortoife, but if you a(k upon what 
the tortoife ftands, he Ihifts his ground ; one 
while we are referred to " the nation in its 
original charafter, conftituting for the nation 
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im i^. organized charafkerj anotlier wl^Ue «]» 
" father Adam** and " the divine unity of 
m^a in the creation }'* and at laft he is con- 
> ftiained t;o allow that government muft after 
. a^U depend upojn cir^uni/iances and cwvemendes 
and $pimm ! 

Th$ ciRCUMSTAHOis (^ this vfQrld (he iays) 

are continually changing^ ami the Q^mio}!^^ of 

jmn change alfoj and as government is for the 

living and for the dead^ it is the living only that 

can have any right to it. That which may be 

tkoyght right or coKVENtfVT in one age may 

he found wrqng or inconvenient in anotber'^zxid 

then what becomes of bis eternal laws and 

^terj(ia} conftitutiona , for from hence if follows 

that no man can have a right to lay down im* 

l>r$(c.riptible unalienable rules^ to dire£i the 

** future claims of citizens," or tq t^ftrai^ the 

free exercife of future opinions. 

By what feeret power of alchi^ny the 4eputi«| 
/of the Tiers Eta* to the ft^tes geiieral ip Fr^cc^ 
tranfmuted themfel v^s into the general reprefei^ 
ta^ivesof man, of power to conftitnte for aU 
natioqs and all generations, Mr* Paine I^s not 
indeed attempted to fliew. He has confined him^ 
fclf to a fimple relation oJF the faft. — ** After y»t 
'^ rious altercations the Tiers Etat^ ox common^ 
** as they were then called, DKCJi-Ai^itp thjsm* 
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^ 9EI-VES, on a motion mjide for tbat jAirp^afe 
^ by the -rf^ii Sieycs, the reprefentativcs of 
** the nation ;*' becaufe ^* they began to con- 
^ fitjer ariftocracy as a kipd of fungus growing 
** out of the corruption of fociety, on which 
>* point they were not only refolute butfome* 
*' what difdainful — and thiai proceeding extin- 
*^ guiibed the ilile of £tats Generaw; or States 
*^ General , and erefted it into the ftile of l^JJenh 
/* klb National^ or Natiofial Aflfembly/' litiQ 
1$ an aft of aflfumption *' of far other magi- 
" nitudc and confequencp than that by whiclj 
<• xhe Englifti parliament empowered itfelf to 
^* fit for feven years/* f ^c one is an imme- 
diate afiumptlon pf power j the other only 
^n aifumption pf iefs limited duration; one 
was aflumed in direft oppofition to the cpr 
.^xiftent powers of the ftate| and the othey with , 
|:heir full confent^ 

It dill then remains fo^ Mr* Paine to explain 
according to the principles he has laid down, 
how the deputies from the Tiers Rfat could be 
converted by their pwn vote into " the per- 
f< fpnal focial compaft'*— '* the delegates of 
*' the nation in its original cbarafter ;'' — or 
how they could give themfelves that ** right 
f of reform^" which he fays, " is in the na- 
*' lion in its original charader only ;*' rill he 
does this, we, who are unregenerate and un- 
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illuminate, will continue to fpeak of the French 
revolution in common intelligible terms ; as an 
event brought about by the ordinary motives 
of alteration, expedation of advantage and com- 
mon confent, and by fuch particular means as 
the circumftances and difpofitions required-; 
excellent in its general objjea: and tendency, 
doubtful in its progrefs and event. 

When our author comes to draw his com- 
parifon between the EngHfti and French con- 
ftitutions, he confines himfelf to the following 
articles, The mode of ele^ionsr^the game faws*j 
— members of the legi/laiure holding offices of go- 
'vemment-^the right of declaring war-^^the de- 
JlruBion of titles — and of the ariflocracy — the 
reformation of the church ejiahlifhment f , and 

univer^ 

* Amongft the defeAs of de con/IUution^ one fliould ncgl; 
lave expedied to find the game laws which are mere partial , 
regulations. By what ^principle of jufticc the owner of 
the land wheq he lets it to another, may not ftipuktte for 
. any referve he pleafes, is not eafy to underftand. That the 
penalties under thefe laws zx:t aboniinal^ly too fevere, ia 
pertain ; and that they ought to be mhigated or repealed ; 
but the principal of them feems juft and fair« 
f In my Letter to Mr, Burh^ I have endeavoured t-o 
fhewy that the c^^treme inequality of the provifion made 
for the clergy tends to degrade the clerical charadcr ; 
that the ecclefiaflical jurifdidibn is a heavy grievance, 
^ncompei^fated by any advantage; the teft ad an unjuft 

an4 
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iinivecfal tolerhfion. But the objeft of this an- 
fwer is to ihew, that whatever of thefe points 
(fome of which are legiflative, fome minifterial^ 
and but a few coiiilitutional) are not already in 
our pofleflion, and are worth contending for^ 
may be attained by legal, conftitutional means^ 
without running to the perilous experiment of 
radical innovation. The fuperiority of th€ 
Engliih over the. French conftitution in the 
two mailer points ; I mean the giving a limited 
and ufeful direction to the neceffarily exifting 
ariftocratical force ; and the placing in the 
crown a fufEcient, effeftive, independent power 
to maintain the balance upon which the ex- 
iftence of the conftitution depends j I have al- 
ready endeavoured to prove ; but before I pro- 
ceed to the confideration of the reft of thefe 
articles, I have fomething to fay upon that ob*- 
jedion to diflinftions in fociety, which he 
places at the head of his argument, drawn from 
the defcent of land according to the common 
law of England. 

and impolitic reftraint ; and tythes an uneipal unproduc* 

tif e oppreffivc tax upon induftry ; that thefe are " the 

dregs of time f *' upon which the ecclefiaftical ftatc has 

too long continued. But though I maintain againft Mr. 

Burke, that thefe are ftrong objcAs of reform, I will alfo 

maintain againft Mr. Paine, that being attainable by 

conftitutional modes of reform ; they are no caufes for 

deftrudionr 

t Lord Bacon. 

«« The 
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•« the fiature and ch^tz&er of arillocncy/* 
he fays> •' fhews kfdf to us in this law. It 
•^ is a law againd every law of nature, and nA- 
•* ture herfelf calls for its dcftruftioii. Efta* 
^* bliih faHnily juftice tod arifto€tacy falls. By 
♦* the ariftocratical law €if primogcniture-^J^^ 
«* in a family 6f fix chiktren five are e«pof(fcd* 
^^ Ariftocra^y has never more than one ebild» 
^ The reft are thrown to the canibai for his 
^^ prey, and the natural parent prepares the 
^' unnatural repaft— All the children wMch 
*^ the ariftocracy difowns^ which are all^ 
^ except the eldeft^ are m general caftjiike 
^ orphans oft a p^i(h~With what kind 
*^ of parental aifedion can the father or 
^^ mother contemplate their younger oSk^ 
^ pring? by marriage they are their heirs^ 
^ but by ariftocracy they ate baftards and 

orphans*"—— 



cc 



I bave quoced this paflage at fome length 
as an extraordinary example of bold and 
diihoneft mifreprefentation. Would not any 
man^ without previous information, infer frOm 
it, that by the laws of England parents are 
ebiiged to leave the whole of their property to 
tiieir eldeft, and nothing to the reft ? Will not 
a foreigner who reads Droits da H^mmes be fur- 
prized to learn that notwithftanding 9M that id 
there fo impudently afterted, in England «vety 

man 
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man h pcrfedly free to bequeath or fettle his 
property on all his children, in any divifion or 
proportion he thinks proper, or to make any 
other difpofition of it whatever ? and that it 
actually is the general practice to make an am-i 
pie proportionate provifion. for them all ? A 
man who can thus defcend to impofe upon the 
ignorant and vulgar, for the fake of calumniat- 
ing a defcription of perfons, whom he hates 
bec^ufe he envies, is furely unworthy of all 
credit and regard* 

Excluljve ppffeffion of property being no 
natural right, but an artificial right, founded 
on the laws of fociety merely ; provided it is 
fecured .to the rightful claimant, there is no- 
thing over which fociety has a more undoubt- 
ed and original decifion, than over the rights 
upon which the laws of pofTeffion fhall be 
eftablifhed. In Sparta, the fociety, defirous of 
maintaining a perfeft democratic equality, 

. vefted all property in the republic ; and under 
the feudal fyftem, the grand fiefs were unalien- 
able. Thefe were the two extremes ; but be- 

. ing analagous to the inftitutigns which were 
intended to be fupported, admitting the prin- 
ciple, they were wife regulations. In the 
Englifh government, where the beft parts of 
evcFy principle of government are fo happily 
blended together to compofe a whole, fome- 

X e thing 
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thing of the fpirk of each has been preferved id 
the regulation of property. To give foigc 
fupport to the ariftocratical principle, on the 
admiffion of which to its due wright in the ba* 
hnce we thiAk the fecurity of our conftitutiott 
depends, in cafes where no previous difpofitioa 
has been made, the law gived the land to the heir 
male, and divides the perfonal ptopeirty, which 
muft generally bear fome confiderable pro- 
portion to it, among the heirs general * ; but 
the exclufive rigour of the Gothic inftitQtiea 
has been wholly foftened or done away by 
allowing parents or poffeffors thie full power 
to alienate or divide their Ibrdihips or eftafe^ 
as'they pleafe } and perhaps a better Order of 
fociety has never exifted any where than on 
the eftate of an EngHlh gentleman, living in 
the midft of his tenants or yeomanry, ufing 
the income of his eftate for its nnprovement, 
interefted to promote the benefit of all for 
his advantage as well as his fatisfa^ion, add 
providing for the hereditary continuance of 
this patriarchial ftate by leaving a reprc- 
fentative nurtured in the fame habits in the 
midft of a rifing generation. Exclufive pro- 
perty feems to benefit the. general community 
by increafing the general produce, this may 

* How is it in America i 

be 



^€9e8){)IHied by ohferving how little produe* 
dire common laiuk are in proportion to thofe 
Vi\dch are private pspperty* That gavcrn*. 
inent uoder which< fociety is carried to the 
gre^ft degree ofi number and petfedion, and 
canfeqiiea;!^; the general Inm of general 
In^itdb ibe moft increa&d^ I &fpe& it 
tfacrdby pj^a^yec^ to be tl^e beft^ be H^ fona what 
|tmay. 

. Ta fietQ^ tQ the order of Mr. Paine'$ obr 
jedbnst 

1^ Pfprefentation come$ next to be confider* 
^d ; and this has always been one of the ilrong- 
eft batteries pf the democrat^da^ againf): the 
adual conftitution of England. " The county 
i* of Yorl^"' fays IVlr. Paine, *' T^fhich contains 
^* near a million qf ^uls^ iends two county 
^* members, £6 does the county of Rutland, 
f ^ which contains not an hundredth part of that 
^. numben'^ By pne of the commpne^ of all 
errors in iporal calculations h^ miftakes the 
means for the end* He forgets that the ob- 
jefl: in view is to obtain a body of reprefen- 
tatives proper and adequate to the purpofes 
for which they are defigned, and that if this 
is obtained, it is of no confequence whether 
Thomas fhall have as many Iquare inches or 
cubic ounces of reprefentation as John. The 
2 6 2 members 
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members of the Houfe of Commons arc not 
the reprefentatives of Rutlandfhire or York« 
fliire, but the reprefentatives of the nation*^, 
and a thoufand freeholders in one are juft as 
likely to fend up good men and true as twenty 
thou&nd in the other. This obje&ion might 
perhaps apply to a congrefs of deputies from 
feparate ilates, but is here of no weight at alL 
In theory, a more ftrong and fpecious ground 
of inequality than this might I think have 
been taken. The county members are fup- 
pofed to be fent up by the landed interefl,' 
and^ the perfonal and commercial intereft to 
be reprefented by the dtizois and burgefles ; 
and this is not a fpeculative, but arreal divifion ; 
for though Rutlandfhire and Yorfcfhire can have 
no feparate interells, the landed and monied in- 
terefts may frequently come in competition with 
each other. The difproportion in number be- 
tween the reprefentatives of the landed and 
monied property, of two to one, might there- 
fore appear an eflential inequality: but the 
pra£tic^ has fhewn it to be otherwife j and no 



* ** The rcprefen^tives named by the department/' (fayt, 
the French Conftitution, Table lii. Chap. i. Seft. ii. 
Aft vii.) ** fhall not be the reprefentatives of a parti- 
•* cular department, but of the nation entire, nor may 
•* they receive any piandate.*' 

fubjea 



lubj^ft'df complaint has been found in the 
predominancy of the monied intereft in 
parliament ; nay, perhaps the fuperiority 
in niimbers of the citizens and burgeffes 
over ih^ knights, may have fortunately 
operated to prevent the depreffion of the 
trading intereft, by the weight of landed 
property ; for the prejudices of what were 
called the country gentlemen, before the 
advantages of commerce to the value of laad 
were fo fully and fo experimentally tinder- 
ftood as they are at prefent, have often ran 
high upon this point ; and when we confi- 
der, that the great eftates are ftrongly repre- 
fented in the Honfe of Lords, we ihall be 
perhaps led to think, that this apparent in^ 
-equality, inftead of being a defeft, may have 
operated to enfure a balance effential to the 
pnogrefs of the nation towards its prefent 
elevation. *' But,*' continues Thomas, '' the 
" conftitution of France fays, that every man 
** who pays a tax of fixty fous (2s. 6d. Englifti), 
^^'is an eleftor/' What will be placed againft 
this ? Till we admit the excellency of this 
principle of reprefentatipn, I do not fee that 
it is neceffary to place any thing againft it* 
If it is intended by this fyftem, that all taxa- 
able property ftiall be reprefented, and that 
a vote for it (hall be eftimated at fixtv fous ; 
tivery man ought to have as many votes ^s he 

pays 
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jays hjilf-crowns into the treafufy ^ a*. ^*aa la 
a degree inftituted by the f:la0es and cejoturxea ' 
of Rome*, 

The French conftitution ^ttributeg^ 295 tt^ 
prefemations tq theland^ 249 to population, an4 
a49 to the contribution of taxes : but; how the 
^paj^tion can b^ made, k not, I think, eafy to 
comprehend : £ar when th^ landed ai|d ^pnted 
interefts are reprefented, the third diyifionfeem^ 
to merge in the other two. Another, of 
Thomas's objeftion^, is to the arigvt of pur 
^prefentation ? but this is an objedion merely 
hiftorical ; for w^ have only tp oppo& to this 
learned writer, other liters of e^ual authority, 
and the force of the obj^ftion muft be taken 
away, or at leaft fufpended. According to him, 
Qur fyftem of reprefentation owes its origin tQ 
\VilUam the Conqueror. Scldon, Cambden, 

* Wlien the people voted by ajegmeni^ the firft clafs^ 
in which were tncluded. the patricians, fenaeors^ &c. con- 
fined 98 centuries ; and the iixth or laft clafs (by bx the* 
moft numerous), confifting o£ the lower orders, containect 
only one century ; and when 97 centuries, out of 193 o£ 
yi'hich they confifted, had voted one way, the majority was 
declared; fo that every thing was commonly decided by 
the higher orders before the lower and more numeroua 
claffcd were called upon to vote at all. This was wholly 
ariftocratical, as deliberation by afTeffinent mud always be 
^ the proportion is prefcrved. 

Rapin. 



Ri^n, Hume, trace it to our Anglo-Saxon ati-^ 
ceftors, the Wittena Gemot the magmm con^ 
cilium or commune concilium^ and Montefquieu 
fees its origin at a ftill greater diftance, in the 
government of tte ancient Germans, as^defcribed 
by Tacitus. But Thomas's obje£t was merely 
to make it odious \ and for this purpofe, he very 
ariftocratically condefcehds to reproach it with 
the fuppofed obloquy of its birth* In con- 
templating the fuperior beauty of the French 
conftitution, he is pardcularly ftruck with the 
accuracy of calculation fo neatly fummed up, 
that of the three divifions of reprefentation, two 
are balanced to a fradion, and the third differs 
only in two aliquot parts out of 745 *. Little 
minxis, as Montefquieu has obferved on this 
very occafion, are apt to be caputated with 
little proportions of order. But to afcertain 
the worth of a principle, or the value of an 
cxifting inftitution, men of praftical fenfe will 
not begin by analyfing their parts, or tracing 
their origin, but by inquiring into their ef- 
fefts. If they find thefe good, they will pro- 
nounce the caufesby which they are produced, 
to be good alfo. They will not objefl: to the 
falutary and delicious juices of the fruit, becaufe 
it reprefents no regular mathematical form, or 

♦ This, I Aippdfe; is what he calls " reafoning from 
** minutiae to magnrtudc/' 

becaufe 



bccaufe its fap may have been raifed froni a 
dunghill. ,^ 

Having confidered the objedtons of this 
writer to the conjiitutional reprefeniation^ we 
come to his fecond head of objeftipn ; ** That 
" the town of Old Sarum, which contains not 
*^ three boufes, fends two members, and the 
" to\yn of Manchefter, which contains upwards 
" 60,000 fouls, is not admitted to fend any-'* 
But this defeO:, fo far from belonging to the 
conflitution, is a mere depredation made upon 
it by the inevitable accidents of time. The 
members for. Old Sarum, who now reprefent 
uninhabited walls, were formerly fent up by 
a flourifhing town; when Manchefter, which 
once fent up members, had become fo poor as 
to defire to be relieved from the burden. To 
remove the reprefentation from places which 
time has annihilated to the towns which have 
rifen up in their places^ is not to innovate but to 
reftore. But Thomas, who loves us not,,aJjd 
has now the fuceefs of his prophecy fuperadded 
to his former hate, would be forry that the edi- 
fice Ihould be repaired which he propofes to 
deftroy ; he objeds therefore to a legiflative re- 
medy, becaufe " a government caimotpoffefs a 
right to alter itfelf ;'* but if it may not pull down 
the building, it muft poffefs the right of repair 
ag^inft time and accid^it j and the right Jto 

preferve 
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Jtfcfetv6 is Miihtt the rfgtt to alter mt to 
defttpj* 

There h one good arifihg from the moft 
abulive 6f thefe publications, that the more the 
^aeftion is agitated, the more the neceflity will 
appear for taking away this reproachful diforder, 
with the bafe traffic, the turpe cmmercium ii 
creates, emphatically called after a great au- 
thority, the rotten part of the cohftitutiofi. This 
reform may, it ought to be, nay, I think it 
muft be fpeedily obtained. It cannot be brought 
forward under more fortunate aufpices. It was 
the laft legacy of the dying Chatham, and the 
virgin effort of our prefent minifter. His honour 
and piety are both engaged to perfevere in it to 
effeft. And if the fon's face is not ftamped 
with thofe grand and prominent features, which 
gave fuch irrefiftible command to the counte- 
nance of the father, his powers of influence are 
not lefs efficacious. After ten years, his beil 
friends will advife him to fecure fome one a£tioii 
of eclat agaiull the mutability of human affairs. 
"Though he now (lands like a ColofTus, with 
one foot on the throne and another on the peo- 
ple, the caprice of fortune may have already 
decreed fome fatal reverfe. As in common life, 
perfons who have any property to difpofe of, 
4o not ^wni for the warnings of mortality to 
make their laft will, tire man whofe name^ is 
Ff deftincd 



deftined to defcend to pofterity will labour b** 
times that it (hall not go down uDaccompanied 
with fome honourable addition. In the vigour 
of his career, he will not forget that the day 
mud come when all his glories will be coiti* 
prifed in the narrow compafs of an epitaph^ 
Cujloms and exdfey and three per ants, will 
make but a forry figure upon marble. Herij 
Lijs THE Man who restored the Constn 
tutionajl Representation, would be no 
inglorious infcription. 

At page 82, there is the following curious 
note. " When in any country we fee extrapr-r 
^' dinaiy cirqumftances taking place, they na* 
".turally lead any man who has a talent for ob- 
** fervation and inveftigation, to inquire into the 
" caufes. The manufafturers of Manchefter^ 
" Birmingham, and Sheffield, are the principal 
** manufadurers in England. From whence 
" did this arife ? A little oblervation will ex* 
" plain the cafe. The principal, and the ge* 
*' nerality of the inhabitants of thofe places, 
** are not of what is called in England, the 
** church ejiablijhed by law ; and they, or theii; 
" fathers, (for it is within but a few years), 
" withdrew from the perfecution of the char: 
** tered towns, where teft-laws more particu« 
" larly operate, and eftablilhed a fort of afylum 
" for themfelves in thofe places. It was the 

" only 
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«*on!7 afylum that then dfFered, for the reft 
♦^-of Europe was worfe. — But the cafe is now 
** changing. France and America bid all 
^* comers welcome, and initiate them into all 
** the rights of citizenfhip. Policy and intereft, 
^♦* therefore, wHl, but perhaps too late, didate 
^* in England, what reafon and juftice could 
-^* not. Thofe manufafturers are withdrawing, 
" and are arifing in other places. There is 
** now erecting at Paffey, three miles from 
** Paris, a large cotton-mill, and feveral are 
*' already crefted in America. Soon after the 
^' rejeding the Bill for repealing the t^ft-law, 
" one of the richeft manufafturers in England 
** faid in my hearing, ^* England, Sir, is hot 
** a country for a diffenter to live in — we 
** muft go to France." Thefe are truths, and 
** it is doing'juftice to both parties to tell them. 
** It is chiefly the diflTenters who have carried 
" Englifli manufadlures to the height they are 
^* now at, and the fame men have it in their 
** power to carry them away ; and though thofe 
*' manufaftures will afterwards continue tq be 
^^ made in thofe places, the foreign market will 
^ be loft. There are frequently appearing in 
** the London Gazette, extrafts from certain 
f* afts to prevent machines and perfons, as far 
** as they can extend to perfons, from going out 
" of the country. It appears from thefe, that 
^ the ill effefts of the teft-laws and church- 
H i ^ ^^eftablilh- 



'^^ eftablilhifaent begin to be nmcft {afpfi^} 

^' but the rfine4y of force cw never fypply ^ 

^' r^nedy of reafon. In the progref^ of leTs 

:^^ than ^ century, all the upreprefept^4 pj^rt of 

^^ £pglaiid| of all denorainatipxi^) i;^|iicl}.b at 

'* leaft a hundred times the xnpft ^uioi^oui, 

/^ may begin Co feel the necei&ty of a cpn/i^tu? 

<^tion, aod then all thofe mattery wiljcpme 

** regularly before them." 

But, I. It is falfe that thefe towns either wer^ 
at firfl, or ever have been colqnies of diflenters, 
driven from the chartered towns. 

2. It is not true, that the generality o; p^e% 
n^ajority of t)ieir inhabitants ^re diJTe^ters, a« 
has been but top fatally i^ewn ^n the ilate 
t]amult$ at Birininghai^f 

3. Manufa£turers have nothing to do w)t^ 
^hc teft-law$ any where. 

4. Tho'e is as large a proportion of diflenterf, 
^t teed^, Norwich, Nottingharot l^cefter, 
Pecby, &c« as ^n the unchartered towns» and 
in feveral of them the coi^poratipn is m the di^ 
jppnting imer^ft, 

5. The ereftion pf *' one 9ftttQn mill ia 
" France/' and " feveral in America,** broughit 

as 



fuiiiol^ proof ih?Lt^^ tb^mgmifaftdfies are w/i^ 
: fdSr^ttwjf frpm ]ppgla»cj? i« pcrf^f^ly ludricou$, 

6. What vas Add to Mr, Fame by hss rich 
l^flenfer jn aiqpcaent of ^fapppiatm^nt, pvove$ 
jurtWag byf thp anger pf tbe ijian. He Jsim 
rj^DbaWy thought better pf it fjpcej an<i if npt^ 
ve may very iafely allow all thofe who thinly; 
f f England not a puntry |o live in/' to ^p vbei© 
they can find a beft^r^ 

7. The parliament being (as is lhewi» eUe- 
•urhcre) the repf^ fentatiyes of the whole riation, 
^d not of any particular diftrlds, it is abfurd tp 
fay that any part of it is ufirepreiented ; and the 
towns in gueftion are not only generally but par^ 
ticuiarly reprefented, Mr. Paine might have 
been eafiJy informed for inftance, that Sir 
llobert Lawley is the immediate reprefentative 
pf Birn4nghain« 

In the text to which this npte belongs, hq 
{;omparesthe eredibn of a fmgle cotton mill i^ 
l^rance, and pne or two in America, wuh the 
Iniuifition in Spain and the revocation of thp 
ediSt of Nantes in France, as an equal proof of 
the bad government ^ftually exifting in England* 
f»^o much for I'homas's candour and inge-r 
nuity, as wpH as *' his talents for obfervatioa 
*^ and inveftigation/* 

I have 
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I have already obferved that though I think 
the conftitution of our government the beft that 
has hitherto been devifed, the beft cannot be fe- 
cured againft abufe and decay. Time has made 
a In-each in the conftitutional reprefentation : and 
<Mi the odium of corrupt influence, I am ready 
to concede to Mr. Paine all that he expofes in 
pointed and lively terms. But corrupt influence 
'fe npt the conftitution, but a difeafe growing out 
of a vicious infeftion in its component parts, 
which coqld not be removed by any change of 
ftrudture, fo long as the fame infefted parts muft 
neceffarily be rercmployed in the confirmation. 
If there was no venality, there could be no cor- 
ruption ; and no form of government" that ever 
did or will exift, can prevent men, who efteem 
money more than liberty^ from offering to fale 
whatever fhare of that liberty they have it in 
their power to difpofe of. When venality has 
once pervaded a nation, the greater Ihare the 
people have immediately ^n the government, the 
more fimple the poffeflion of their liberties is, 
the greater is the facility with which they may 
drive their bargain : fo that if it 'be true, as I 
believe, th^t venality is the infeparaWe compa- 
nion of luxury 3j and luxury the neceffary atteni-. 
dant upon riches and commerce, it will appear 
to be an extraordinary proof of the excellent 
contrivance of our conflitution, that tYds rich 
commercial luj^urious nation fiioyld have pre- 

ferve4 



fervcd it$ llbeirties rather in€reaf(?d thsto dU 
minifhed during fo long a period j for whatever 
caufe we may have for apprehenfion for the fu- 
ture, certain it is that we do now enjoy as much 
civil liberty as any people have ever poffefled j 
as much perhaps as can confift with the. 
force neceffary to preferve fecurity and or- 
der in a fiate of general corruption of morals. 
For the power of government muft be made 
proportionate to (he crimes it has to punifli 
or reftrain. Our bufinefs is not therefore 
to innovate, but to preferve and reftore. 
Our perfons and properties are fecure, and 
we have the rare felicity to live in times, 
when beyond any example, men may freely 
communicate the freeft opinions*— r^ri tempO'- 
rum felicitate, ubi /entire qua velis^ et qua 
fentias dicere licet. — Would we change with 
France, where befides* the neceffary reftric- 
tions of the government and the laws, all 
men aie fubjed to the capricious command 
of mobs and felf-formed focieties ? No man 
of common fenfe who has taken a view 
of the two countries, would admit the idea 
for a moment. And if there is lefs pra^iical 
liberty in France, their liberty ftands alfo. 
upon lefs. fecure foundations, becaufe the. 
people are intruded with the immmediate- 
management of what they have never known 
how to cjondud. If ever the popular energy 

by 
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pteknt fnnifitaiaed <iome3 to fttbfid^; }f eVttT 
the Pifetlch pebpie ftidald be drit^rf ta srf^ 
fbciite thd idea^ <i^f their aduftl iifid incraiM 
£ng miferies with th«i prifidples ahd prkd^^ld 
erf their new g^ovdtnmetft, tht^ inay^ an4 
indft probably Vill fell or y1el4 up thdf 
rights anid liberties t6 perfbns taklilg gfdimd 
upon the o\4 coriftittitidn, Thofe ^ho ad* 
inife the facility with which the Fi^ench re- 
volutfoii was accowiplifhed, fhould recoUea, 
that with the fkme facility a counter revo^ 
lutbn may be effefted. If it be true that 
*} for a nation to be fxee^ it i$ fufficieat^ 
that {he wills it,*' it is ftill more true that 
for a nation^ politically conftituted ^ France is^ 
to refign her freedom » it is fuiEcient that fte 
wilkit; for it is certainly more eafy to refigxt 
rights than to maintain theiii. In one day 
tyranny was ov^rtarned j and in one day may 
liberty, Kkc another Aft rasa, take her flight 
ta heaven. The conllitution of France 
has provided no ftrong holds, no outworks 
againft the temporary fedudion, or bribery of 
tho people. No ufe has been made . of that 
g^eat political as well as mechanical principle, 
the Qppq/ition of cortUnding forces^ fo happily 
employed in ou^ admirable conftitution^ la 
£i^land every individual may indeed fell hi$ 
^<^te^ becaufe that is what no fofm of goyera-^ 
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ment can poffibly prevent ; and' und«r ^very 
poffible mode of legiflation unjuft or opjpreffivc 
laws may be piade ; but neither the people for 
thpmfelvjes, nor the branches of which the 
government confifts, can alienate any of their 
general rights, or the refpeftive powers in« 
tfufted with each for the general good, with- 
out the formal cojifent of the three in the 
firft inftance; and an ultii^ate appeal to the 
people. Each may diifipate or mifapply their 
income; but none can without ihc confent 
of all parties, djfpofe of any part of the eftate ; 
the people may prof^itute their voices at an 
^leftion J parliaments may be bribed or feduced 
to fupport foolifh meafureSjj or bad men ; and 
the crown may apply its influence for the fame 
ox other bad purpofes j but the powers of 
refumption and repeal remain unimpaired tp 
be exercifed under better men a^4 VS better 
times* By the admirable mechanifm of our 
conftitution, not retting too much upon thef 
honefty of t^ie governors^ or the energy pf 
the people, it ;s made th^ permanent int^ei^ 
of every branch to maintain their refpe&iye 
powers^and to prevent each other from paffing 
^he bounds prefcribed %o them. The rights of 
the people, which are held in truft by the 
three branches of the legiflature, may be ill 
qdminiftered, but they cannot be refigned j^ the 
poweiTs committed to each not only infer duties 
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ivhich they are morally obliged to execute, 
but fa long as it remains impoffible for one 
of the branches of the legiflature to elevate 
itfelf to any dangerous pre-eminency without 
abridging the powers of the other two ; and 
fb long as the content of all the three is 
neceffary to any alteration in the difpofitiod 
of thefe powers ; fo long muft it be the im- 
mediate intereft of all to preferve that balance^ 
which is the beft fecurity for the prefervatioh 
of the civil rights we enjoy. Thus, liowever 
the morals of the nation may have been 
debafed, the conftitution has hitherto received 
but little injury from a fyftem of corruption 
which has long notorioufly prevailed. Our 
liberties fortunately reft on deeper foundations 
than the cotemporary wifdom or virtue of 
bur governors, or even of the nation itfelf* 
The forms of our conftitution, have effeQ:e4 
that perfe£kion of political contrivance, to 
unite the duties and interefts of the bodies^ 
of which it is compofed in one common 
point ; as individuals, they may be bribed 
or feduced to fupport this man or that mea- 
furc ; but as bodies, they have neither the 
power nor can have the inclination to furrender 
the conftitution. 

Mh Paine confidefs it a very great fupe- 
riwity in the French government, that the 
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mmifters ire not admitted to a feat in the 
National Affembly, but the excellency of this 
privation is, I think, by no means fo clear* 
To be fure, according to theory, the executive 
and legiflativis powers fhould be feparately 
and diftindly adininiftered ; but I think this 
principle does nbt reach to the incapacitating, 
the fame individuals from ading in both; 
and in praSice it is difficult to fuppofe^ that 
any wife fyftem can l>e attained by the unpre- 
meditated deliberations of fuch a meeting at 
the National Affembly* I am rather inclined 
to think that fo long as the meafures of the 
teecutive government are fairly brought for- 
ward to parliamentary difcuflion, it is advan- 
tageous that the miniftry Ihould belong to 
pktUament; it tends to give their meafures 
lidditional weight on one hand, and a more 
^arly and immediate refponiibility on the 
other. One thing at lead I amfureof, that 
neither the adual condud of the government 
in France, nor the arguments of Mr. Paine 
will induce any reafonable man to wiih fo^ 
an eflentiai change in the mode of admihtf- 
tering the executive powers in England, 
were fuch a change pra&icable. I ani not 
here fpeaking of the exclufion of mere 
placemen and penfioners ; a conftitutional 
reftriaion ever to be wiflied for^ but 
which Would be much better effeded bjr 
G g 2 taking 
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taking away the ufelefs places an4 penfiOBd 
themfelves. 

After attacking all -laws and eftablifhments, 
and confequently all morality, under the pre- 
tence of fecuring liberty of adion, our author 
would deftroy all religion to fecure liberty 
of confcience. Difapproving the eftablifhment 
of one religion, and the toUeration of others, 
he contends there fliould be no eftabliflied 
religion. This man, who founds the mod 
extravagant political dodrincs on the firft chap- 
ter' of Genefis, and the genealogy of Jefus 
Chrift, page 48, 49 ; declares, page 79, 80, 
for pure deifm. He cites, in example, " the 
" wor(Kip of a Jew or a Turk j" and fays, 
** with refped to religion itfelf, without regard 
*' to names, and as dircding itfelf from the 
*' univerfal family of mankind to the divine 
** objed of all adoration, it is man bringing 
^^ to his maker the fruits of his heart ; and 
" though thefe fruits may differ from each other 
" like the fruits of the earth, the grateful tribute 
•' is accepted.** But to confider this facred fub- 
jed merely in a political point of view, either 
there is one true religion and all the reft are 
falfe, or elfe there ^ is no true religion at all, 
Kow as religion is not prefented at once to the 
choice of men in fall powers of their underfta^nc}- 
ing, but impreffed upon the tender minds of 
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youth in early education, admitting that there is 
a true religion, it becomes ^he duty of the 
government to provide that no other fhall 
be inculcate3"in the public eftablifhments of 
education, or preached to the people in the 
eftabllfhed places of public v^^orfhip. The re- 
ligion thus taught and authorized is the religion 
of the ftate : but, confidering the extreme fal- 
lacy of human reafon, as men may be miftaken» 
even where their belief is founded on the 
ftrongeft evidence, though government will not 
authorize or fupport, they will tolerate all the 
reft, as far as is confiftent with the protedion 
they owe to that which they believe alone to be 
true. Such has been hitherto the proceeding 
of the beft and wifeft. people under the former 
of thefe two fuppofitions, that there is a true 
religion ; and this proceding does indeed feem 
perfedly confequent and juft. 

If on the contrary, we are to fuppofe for 
a moment with -Thomas Paine, that religion 
confifts in nothing more than " a grate- 
** ful tribute of devotion from man to his 
** maker," " for which God has entered 
** into a contrafl: with man from the be- 
** ginning of time ;"* and that it is as in- 
diflferfent to God in what mode this tribute 
is paid ^^ as it is to a Biihop, whether 

♦ Note, p. lax 
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Jbc receives his tythe in a Iheaf of wheats or 
a cock of hay ;'*f the cafe is entirely changed. 
If all religions are indifferent in the fight of 
God^ they are far from being indifferent in their 
joperation upon the adions of men. When it is 
therefore once eftablifhed that they are indiffe- 
rent in the fight of God, they that inftant become 
an immediate obje£b of human confideration. 
The legiflatorhas a right to avail himfelf of this 
mighty engine for the better government of man- 
kind in aid of morality and the laws. The reli- 
gion of the ftate is one of the mofl: forceablc 
andefficaciousinftitutions of government. A few 
fpeculative men, relying too much upon the fal- 
lacy of reafon, may have become athiefts or ma- 
terialifts, but to attempt to root out all re- 
r.gion from among the people is equally 
wicked and vain. The belief in a fiiture 
ftate of exiftence, where virtue will be fi- 
nally rewarded, and vice puniflied, offers en- 
couragement and confolation to the good, 
and reftraint to the bad, far beyond the reach 
of human laws ; and this belief having (as Im a 
about to fhew) its natural caufes in the human 
mind, the deftrudlion of a rational eftablifhed re- 
ligion, leads men back through licentiouf- 
nefs to grofs fuperftition, as the deftruftibn of 
legal government does through anarchy to 
defpotifm. 

-)• Page 80. 
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All religions, except the true religion revealed 
from heaven, do not, as our author fays, 
** begin by perfuafion, and exhortation, an4 
** example,** but have their origin in our 
ignorance of the laws of nature, and the 
imperfeftion of otir organ3 of fenfation. Re- 
ligion, in the moft general fenfe, may be 
defined to be a rule of adion founded upon 
the belief of fupernatural agency ; and this be- 
lief has been inherent in mankind in all ages 
of the world. Men limit the laws of 
nature to their own very confined experi- 
ence ; with the ignorant, whatever is extra- 
ordinary is fupernatural j whatever happens 
out of the common courfe is atmbuted to 
the power of fome inyifible agent, becaufe 
it is e^fier to fuppofe the operation of ani- 
mal bodily force, with the powers of which 
we are acquainted, than chemical or other 
natural powers of which we have had no expe- 
riience. And as among thefe extraordinary 
incidents fome will be beneficial and fpme 
hurtful to men, they \^ill endeavour to con- 
ciliate the favour, or deprecate the malice of 
thefe powers, by fuch gifts and fupplications 
as would be moft acceptable to therafelves. 
This feems to be the natural hiftory of 
facrifice and prayer. Nor is this all ; the 
fenfes are really deceived as well as 
the imagination. We learn to judge of« 
* " ' Ihape 
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(bape and magnitude, and the reft of the acci- 
(lents of figure, by repeatedly comparing the 
impreffion made upon the fight with the im- 
preffion made upon the touch by the fame ob- 
jeft ; whenever the criterion by which pur 
judgnient upon thefe circumftanqes has been 
^fed to be guided is either abfent or imperfefl:, 
the judginent will be falfe or imperfeft aUq. 
If we fuppofe an objeft placed near to the eye 
to be at a diftance, the idea of the objed will 
te magnified exaftly io proportion to the mi(- 
take : a cat may acquire the dimenfions of an 
elephant, and ^ horfe aifume a gigantic form. 
In denfe or obscure media^ as the duik of the 
evening or a fpg, things will appear in ex:traor- 
dinary and unknown forp[is -^ and miraculous 
appearances or yifions will be adc^ed ^o niiracu- 
lous events. Such feems to have been the 
origin and found atiop of all the fiditiov^, reli- 
gions of the world. How the priefts have ia 
all age§ availed themfelves pf thefe natural 
propenfit^es of the human mind more or lefs 
to enflave mankind it is not here our object tp 
inquire. It is fufficient to have proved, tha^ 
as men muft have a religion, they ought to hay?, 
the beft religion poffible 
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Wheft iJiire zTt told that om government 
hzs its defeds and imperfe&ions, we anfwet 
ceruinly, for it u the work of man ; and 
were a fynod of angels to form a oonftitution 
k would ftill be imperfed ad long as the 
admiQiftratioti of it muft be committed to van* 
able and very imperfect creatures. But if 
the £ngli(h govemment is not perfect, its 
comparative excellence is clearly fhewn by the 
rank the Country holds among the nations, 
fer beyond its extenrt or natural refoUrccs j 
for this pre-eminence inconteftibly proves the 
eadiftence of all thofe advantages which govern- 
ment is intended to prdmote. Commerce, and 
artSj and induftry, and riches, and population 
are invariable figns of good government ; and 
the nations where thefe flourifti are the true 
and only, fchools of found legiflation. If this 
profound dodor, who deigns to caft a philo- 
fophic eye over the diftempers of our ftate, 
had taught us to remove the abufe vriithout 
endangering the inftitutidn, we ihould have 
owed him much obligation ; but he ** cafts 
" the water of the land," and neither marks 
the difcafc, nor indicates the cure : and as to hi» 
violent and experimental fpecifics and panaceas^ 

we will ** throw fuch phj^c to the dogs.** 

Defperate and deplorable indeed is the ftate 

.•f thofe countries where reformation muft bqi 
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preceded by demolition. An exchange of. evili 
for the preient, and a doubtful profpcft of 
fiiture good, may be the only fad alternative 
of the tyrannies of Europe j but our mild 
and equal government prefents us with the 
free^ fectire, and peaceful enjoyment of adual 
good^ and the fafe and eafy means of reform- 
ing in due feafon and without violence all 
the defefts and inconveniencies for which 
no prudent opportunity was given to the 
wife caution of our anceftors. To thefe 
objects, and to a jealous and fufpicious watch- 
fulnefs of the adminiftration of government, 
real patriots will dired the attention and 
excite the vigilance of the people. All refor* 
maiion really defired and firmly demanded 
by the nation muft ever afluredly be complied 
with ; and it is not to be expected that 
reformation will be ofEcioufly oflFered by thofc 
who are. benefited by the continuance of the 
evil. The voice of the nation is the confti- 
tutional control of parliament, and the con- 
ftitutional check of the mod daring adminif- 
tration. When fully and clearly pronounced, 
it never did, it never can fait to operate to 
full effed- In fuch a ftate of things there- 
fore filence is acquiefcence, and acquiefcence 
is tacit approbation. If the people have at 
any time feen with apparent fatisfadion a 
parliament diflblved for ref\fling a minifter^ 
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jdeclaiing himfelf the minifter of the crown, 
and not the minifter of the ftate ; and have 
^hen appealed to againft their reprefentatives 
fent up men of more pliant tempers, we are 
to fuppofe they faw at that time fome good 
reafon for fupporting the influence of the 
crown againft themfelves ; the fceptre againft 
their mace. If they have ftiewn no figns of 
improbation when a vaft and unufual weight 
#of numbers and confequence has been fuddenly 
thrown into the Houfe of Lords, we rauft 
conclude that the people of that period appre- 
hended no danger from a great increafe of 
power and influence in the ariftocraticalbranch 
of the conftitution. If the government and 
patronage of an immenfe unreprefented terri- 
tory has been transferred ifo the difpofition 
and control of his majefty's minifters, with- 
out creating any alarm in the nation, we 
are obliged to believe that no reafonable jea- 
loufy of the too great influence of the crown 
then exifted in the nation. If ever they have 
cheerfully confented to commute the price 
of a commodity, which nobody was obliged 
to purchafe, for a very heavy obligatory tax 
upon one of the moft general and neceflary 
benefits of nature, they muft to be fure have 
confidered the prefent made by this means 

to a powerful body of men out of their 
pockets as a fair cpmpenfatUm for fupport to 
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begbeii to fbme Whig adminiftradon mcuk 
attached to the popular caufi^. If they ha^ 
ever fubmitted vdthout a murmur to the 
exteniion of the excife laws, fb odious to 
their anceftors, and to the i^trod^^:ion of 
excifemen into priTale dwellings ; and filentty 
afiented to having the ultimate d^cifion up- 
on numerous a^nd coinplicated internal duties 
referred to the opinion of one judgs inftead 
of a jury ; i^i^ muft certainly^ at that mo# 
ment, have confidered revenue as of more 
confequence thap liberty. If they have ever 
given their count^ance to great and expen* 
five armaments without bdng infoi;med or 
caring tp inquire into their neceffity or deftht 
nation, their blind confidence in the minifter 
of that day had, no doubl, been juftifiec^ 
by his approved fincerity and {kill } nor would 
it have been Miy toatter of furprife if they 
ihould have feen, without envy or regret, 
the principal offices of the ftate, and their 
great emolmnents, accumulated upo9 the head 
of fuch a minifter, and |iis fs^mily and crea'* 
lures. And if in any very critical emer# 
gency a minifter has ever aiTumed with the 
confent and approbation of the nation the 
whole power$ of the conftitution, the nation 
nuft have felt affured that thefe exorbitant 
powers might fafely be trufted in the hands 
of a man without eoyy or pride o? ambition ^ 
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fotne ^ Ifraelite indeed In whom there was ne 
•* guile/* 

I have heard it cited as an inftance of the 
moderatiQU of the miniftry, and the liberty of 
the times, that this libel upon the conftitution 
has not been brought into the courts, or burned 
into confequence by the common hangman. 
For my part I confefs myfclf not fo much edi- 
fied with this prudent referye. When mini/ters 
have been attacked, the vengeance of the law 
has of Igte been mof e than once called forth ; 
but in defence of the cenjiitution they havp not 
fo much as moved a finger : nor was it perhaps 
to be expeftcd they ihould. The objed of thdfe 
writers" is to prove that Engljind has not a free 
conftitution ; a pofition which it is the imme- 
diate intereft of ^ bad minifter to maintain, 
and which the beft will not find himfelf 
entirely free to controvert. God help the 
liberties of this or any other nation which 
are to look up to minifters for their 
fupport ! 

Did it become an obfcure and humble man 
to offer advice to the fublime perfonages who 
direft our aiBFairs, I fhotrld, with k\\ diffidence, 
recommend it to them at this junfture to pre- 
vent the wifhes of the nation by bringing for- 
wards in a manly honeft way thefe conftitu- 
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tional reparations and reforms which tnne has 
made neceffary, or for which no opportunity 
has been given to the prudent caution of our 
fathers. The final fuccefs of the French Re- 
volution becomes every day more probable ; a 
new generation is rifing up fail to its fupport, 
unbroken to the faddle or the yoke ; and if the 
Englifh fhould become jealous of any fuppofed 
fuperiority in a nation on whofe political ex- 
iilence they have been fo long accuftomed to 
look down with difdain, fomething in this way 
muft b^ done ; by moderate conceffions, grant- 
ed above all while they can ftill wxar the cap- 
tivating graces of a free gift, things may always 
be prevented from running to dangerous ex- 
tremes. In a crifis, too, like the prcfent, where 
men who h^ve vilified the confti^ution are upon 
the watch for fomethipg to autborife their 
evil report, it might be prudent to reftrain a 
little of the adulatory correfpondence, of which 
the minifter and not the monarch is in reality 
the objeft. A minifter chaijnting forth his own 
praifes in a canticle known to be of his own 
inditing, echoed back by thanking himfelfi for 
his own exploits, furely rather gives a proof o^ 
his vanity than his difcretion. Though a good 
underftanding between the different branches of 
the legiflature is always to be wiflied, they have 
alfo feparate rights and duties of which they can- 
not be too tenacious j and their exceiSve com- . 
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piaifanee for each bther ought at all times to 
awaken a prudent jealoufy in thofe whofe agents 
they are. The minifters who conceive that 
becaufe we are attached to the monarch as 
holding and preferving the balance of the con- 
ftitution, that we are therefore at all difpofed 
to allow him to aflume the power of conttoul- 
ing the conftitution, will be taught, that w^ 
know how to diftinguifh between the conftitu- 
tion and the adminiftration of it. \ Let them 
hot deceive themfelves ; the temporary anarchy 
produced in France, by going too far may 
ferve to place the value of our well-poifed go- 
vernment in a ftronger light, and make us there- 
fore more unwilling to relinguifh it ; but fur- 
nifties at the fame time a terrible exaniple oif 
the facility with which arbitrary inftitutions 
may be deftroyed/ If as things now ftand our 
government is deftined to undergo any change, 
it will not be towards an arbitrary government 
either in forjn or effeft ; the fpirit of the times' 
is fo far very happily otherwife direGed. If 
any minifter ftiall venture to attempt to force it 
into that direftion, it will recoil upon that mi- 
nifter's head with a very dangerous momentum. 
I would alfo recommend it to them to reprefs 
within more decent bounds the zeal of their 
mercenary prints : a laboured panegyric upon 
the conftitution, comes with a fufpicious efteO:, 
while publications commonly fuppofed to be in 
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J)ay of mtniftry, are allowed uniformly and QrA 
tematicaily to maiiitain dodtrines the mod ad« 
Terfe to it ; pafiive obedience and blind fub* 
miffion, are fitter for an Afiatic Vifiet than a 
Briiifh minifler^ bafe and unlimited compli-^ 
ance, fuch as a free peofxle fhould difdain to hc^ 
flow, and the agent of a free*peo{>le be aihamed 
to receive. '• An implicit faith/' fays an 
author^ whofe principles feeni to be again 
coming into vogue *j " is given to the m^n^, 
** artificer in his own craft ; how much mbre 
'^ is then due to the (minifler of the) prince in 
^ the prdfound fecrets of government, the 
*^ caufes and ends of the greateft politic ; ac* 
** tions and motives of ftate, dazzle the eyes^ 
** and exceed the capacity of all men, favt 
•* thofe that are hourly verfed in the manager 
** ment of public affairs.'* 

According to this new confidence, pr this 
old confidence to be now revived, the king is 
to confide in the wifdom of the miniller ; the 
parliament is to confide in the wifdom of the 
minifter ; the nation is to confide in the wif* 
dom of the minifter ; and to ftretch tbeir con- 
fidence to his honefty alfo j as if we were to 
fuppofe, that none of thefe parties had any 

• Sir Robert FUnicr. 
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Avifdom or virtue of their own. And not only 
the diredion of all meafures, but of the nati- 
onal principle itfelf, is to be regulated at the 
difcretion of one man. Whether abroad this 
principle is to be warlike or pacific ; for con- 
queft and extended dominion, or for the culti- 
vation of commerce and colonization ; whether 
friendly or hoftile to the liberties of Europe ; 
and whether at home the effence, or merely the 
forms of the conftitution, are to be maintained ; 
are neither to depend on the fentiments and opi- 
nions of the people, nor the wifdom and virtue 
of parliament, nor the grave deliberation of the 
Hitig in council j but upon the mere capricious 
determination of one man, in the fecret recefles 
of his own mind, If it fliould ever come to be 
cftabli(bed, that the minifter is to make war or 
peace, to raife armies and fleets, and to lay taxes 
on his implicit authority in the fiyft inftance, 
and then id come to parliament merely to ratify 
his proceeding as a matter of courfe, under 
what forms the government may be carried on 
will be of little importance; it will in eflFea 
be as defpotic as the moil unlimited monarchy 
in Europe. 

The declared intention of Thomas Parne^ 
book being to excite the people to level all dif- 
tinftions ; Whigs and Tories, the lovers of mo- 
liarchy and the friends to the popular fide are 
equally obnoxious in his fight fo long as they 
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prcferv« any attachment to that nJery imperfed 
ibingi a mixed government* ; nay according to a 
principle of the human mind (by which the 
preference of hate in religious fefts is commonly 
referved for thofe whofe tenets approach the 
neareft to each other— The prefent endeavour of 
the Prefbyterians in Ireland to form a jun6Uon 
with the Papifls againft the Lutheran church—^ 
The latf( determination of a right honourably 
gentlemai;! to forfake his befl friends and join 
with his worft enemies — and a thoufand othev 
equally curious moral and political phenomena 
jnight be accounted for and explained) it is 
probable that Thomas hates a Whig ftill more 
than he does a Tory ; for certainly of the two 
the Whigs are the moft flrongly attached to that 
** mixed conftitution" which he fo earneftly la- 
bours to overturn. With a view of decrying the 
Whig party, topics otherwife foreign to his fub- 
jcQ: areinvidioufly brought forward. He touches 
upon the coalition like a perfon who endeavours 
to give pain by prefling upon an old fore ; and 
introduces the conduft of parties on the bufinefs 
of the regency, not fo much to fliew that the 
Tories were wrong, as that the Whigs were not 
right ; but the parliament in which thefe affairs 
were tranfafted being dead aiid gone, they are 
now become objefts of fair hiftorical difcuffion; 
and though the ^' nation (as Mr. Paine exprefles 

• P. 162. 
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•*-it) harihj once committed itfelf, however 
V raflily, might, for a time, feel itfelf urged 
" along to juftify, by continuance, its firft 
^ proceeding ;** it would be paying but an ill 
compliment either to the temper or underftand- 
ing of the people to fuppofe that, after ten 
years, they Ihould be ftill incapable of meeting 
a review of their condudt with any fort of im- 
partiality; I confefs I am one of thofe who 
have always coniidered the Whig coalition, in 
the parliament of 1783, as a meafure perfedly 
honourable to that party; and I am very 
willing to expkin the grounds upon which this 
opinion is founded. In carrying on the official 
government, two very diftinft modes of admi- 
niftration have, at different tijnes, more or lefs 
prevailed ; the one (to borrow again the lan- 
guage of Mr. Paine) arifmg out of the parli- 
ament, and the other over the parliament. The 
Tories have always contended that all the 
meafures of government ought to be at the 
will and pleafure of the crown ; and that the 
king calls his parliament to frame laws, and 
what is ftill more effential, to grant fupplies ; 
but not to meddle with the admlniftration of 
affairs. The Whigs on the other hand affert, 
that parliament is properly the great council of 
the nation, and ought to take a leading p^t 
in the condu£); of all the public bufinefs ; that 
the Houfe of Commons in particular, being 
entrufted with the national purfe^i has it ia 
ii2 ftria 
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ftrid duty to control thofe tranfa&ions whictl 
require the aid of public money ; to examine, 
with the moft fcrupulous attention, their objeft, 
and to judge beforehand of their neceflity. 
Such have been the tenets, and fuch the pro- 
ceedings of ihefe parties during the prefent 
reign. The Whig adminiftrations have indeed 
been rare, and of fliort duration ;. but in no 
period have they more ftridly adhered to their 
principles though in this adherence they mud 
have forefeen almoft a certainty of their fall. 
The firfl miniftry appointed by the king, went 
upon the avowed intention of delivering the 
crown from the bondage of parliament ; but 
the nation was not at that time ripe to receive 
a dodrine which they have fince given into 
with fuch headlong fecurity. This miniftry 
prefently funk under the general odium ; and 
left behind it the fyftem of the double cabinet j 
by which fo many ftiort-lived adminiftrations 
were fucceffively appointed and difmiifed. 

In 1765 the difcontents ran fo high, that it 
was found abfolutely neceffary to fufpend the 
fyftem, and to allow an adminiftration once 
more to place it3 ftrong hold in parliament ; but 
though fufpended, it was not abandoned ; anci 
every effort was ufed to render the parliamentay 
conftitutional adminiftradon of the Marquis of 
Rockingham weak and inefficacious : and when 
the king's friends had fucceeded in their endea- 
vours 
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vours within doors and without, to counteraft 
the meafuresof his minifters, w« may remember 
the language they held was, ** Well ! we have 
*' tried your virtuous adminiftration, but they 
" have wanted ftrength to fupport themfelvcs >'* 
BOt perceiving that what they defigned for fatirc 
was in fad the higheft praife ; that to be weak 
in corrupt influence, is to be ftrong in honefly. 
This new viftory of court influence over parli- 
amentary controul, was followed by fixteen 
years, the darkeft that are to be found in the 
Britifli annals ; the humiliating triumphs of 
Wilkes, and Home, and Junius, provoked and 
necefllitated by the unconftitutional proceedings 
of minifters ; and the fame unconftitutional 
principles obftinately purfued through the dif- 
grace and ruin of a ten year's civil war. In 
1782, the patience of the nation, and it is fome- 
what of an afinine endurance, was again worn 
out, and Lord Rockingham and his friends were 
a fecond time reluctantly invited to take the 
helm till the ftorm fhould fubfide, or till, by the 
operation of certain counter-manoeuvres, it might 
again be made impoflible for them to fteer the vef- 
fel. On the death of Lord Rockingham, in the 
fame year, a man was placed at their bead, in 
whom they could not confide ; they of courfe 
returned to their private ftations. Such was the 
ftate of things immediately previous to the 
coalition. The Marquis of Lanfdown was at 
|he head of anadminiftration, but little efteemed 

by 
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by any part of the nation j the Whig party 
remained firmly united under the aufpices of one 
of the firft charaders in the kingdom * ; and k 
third party confifted of thofe men who had a£led 
with Lord North in his unfortunate adminiftra- 
tion. Now if there were any fet of men more 
particularly imprefled with the fatal effeiSlg of 
extra-parliamentary adrainiftration, it certainly 
was this party. Lord North having been en- 
gaged to commit himfelf for the An^erican war, 
which was at firft the war of the nation, had 
been drawn on to continue it, year after year, by 
the mere dead weight of his majorities, againft 
the voice of the nation, againft the feelings of 
parliament, nay, againft his own opinion, with 
a compliance that cannot be' excufed, till he 
found himfelf overwhelmed in difficulty and 
diftrefs : to proceed was imprafticable ; and to 
abandon his poft would have incurred the ad- 
ditional difgrace of defertion- It is hardly pof- 
iible to conceive a fituation of more humiliation 
and embarraffment than the latter part of Lord 
North's adminiflration. He had of all other 
men received the fevereft lefTon of the danger 
of ftanding forward to be refponfible for mea- 
(ures hatched in the dark receffcs of clofets and 
bed-chambers. He had learned, fr4>m bitter 
experience, the neceffity for minifters, who dc- 

* The Duke of Portland. 

fire 
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fee to ferve either with credit and fati^faaiontd 
themfdves, or with advantage to the country^ 
to take their ground upon free parliamentary 
difeuffion ; making the ^reat meafures of go- 
vernment the public meafures of the ftate, and 
not the mere machinations of a cabal or a 
junto. Under this conviQion, what could be 
fnore natural or reafonable than to join with that 
party which had fteadily and invariably main- 
tained that ground. Lord North and his 
friends went over very heartily to the Whig 
party, becaufe tl^py knew, from their own per- 
fonal experience, that upon the principle of that 
party alone an adminiftratipn could fafely and 
honourably proceed. They became the firmeft 
maintainers of the Whig doftrine ; as among 
the early religious reformers, the monks were 
the moft ftrenuous and refolute oppofers pf the 
Errors of the church of Rome. 

By this junSion parliament wa$ another time 
teftored to the real efFeftive exercife of its in- 
yeftigating and controuliug fundions. But by 
one of thofe extraordinary mifconceptions to 
which nations as well as individuals are fubjeS, 
^he people were perfuaded to confider this junc- 
tion in another-point of view. They fuffered 
themfelves to be told, that the cabinet had been 
taken by ftorm, and the royal prerogative info- 
iently invaded. That to deny the king the powei;' 
pf chufmghis own minifters was to place him be- 
low 
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tow the fituation of every common gentleman, 
yrho can chufe his own fervants ; and to this 
abfurd cant they liftened with complacency ; 
nay, they were induced to believe, that there 
was fome dangerous myftery in this jundion, 
becaufe one of the parties had uniformly reprobat- 
ed, in terms of the ftrongeft reproach, tbofe prin- 
ciples which the other party bad at laft confented 
to abandon, upon the fuUeft experience of their 
evil effeft, . They believed, and many of them 
(till believe, the word coalition to mean fome 
very wicked thing ; as three parts of the people 
in France would expedl to find the word arijlo' 
crat explained in their diftibnaries by all the at- 
tributes of the devil. This difpofition in thfe 
fiation, which had beeij excited vnXh fo much 
induftry, was fpeftdily called into efFeft. A 
plan of the Whig-coalition miniftry to fupply, 
in fome fort, the want of reprefentation in our 
Eaft- India poffeflions, by giving parliament 
fome immediate infpedion and controul in the 
government of thofe vaft territories, was made 
the pretext for bringing forward, in^q open day, 
the avowal of that fecret inQu^nc^ which had 
hitherto operated in obfcurity ^knd catigealment. 
A marvellous coalition indeed took pla?? ; a^ 
coalition between the tiation and the king*s ex- 
tra-official irrefponfible counfellors, to diffolve 
a parliament for the unufual crime of refiftance 
to the court ; and fuch was the infatuation of the 
people,; that men, whofe whole lives had givea 

ipledge 
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pledge of their integrity and honeft attachment 
. to the popular caufe, were driven away with 
contempt, to make room for any unknown 
adventurer who could obtain a letter of credit 
from the court* In fo refpeOiable a place as 
York, with a bafe infolence that ought not 
to be forgotten, every perfonal indignity was 
oflFered to a man, whofe virtues would have 
done honour to Rome in ,her pureft times* ; 
and this conduft was imitated, in a greater or 
lefs degree, through the kingdom* 

All the confequences, however, of this hetero- 
genous unnatural conjunAion of irreconcilable 
interefts and oppofite views, were certainly 
not forefeen by either of the parties, for each 
has fallen into the fnare it was molt anxious to 
avoid. 

The crown has, indeed, a minifter indepen* 
dent of the parliament and the people ; and 
the people have a minifter independent of the 
crown and the parliament ; but what neither 
of them laid their account for, both the peo- 
ple and the crown have a minifter independent 
upon themfelves : the people have made him 
independent of the crown, and the crown has 
made him independent of the people } and both 

♦ Locd John Cavcndifli. 

K k are 



:^TC pledged to fupport him even again/J: 
each other. He may any day ehufe his ground/ 
and fliift k every day if he pleafes. He may 
akernately play either of them off a$ he finds' 
loccafion^ If his raeafares are threatened with 
papular odium^ he retires under the fhadow of 
the crown. If his predominancy in the Cabi- 
net rs^ impatiently ^nduredy he is not afraid of 
•an appeal to the people. In the mean time he 
Jkis nothing to confider but hoW" |io augment 
and fecure his own power againft contingent- 
event^'. To review the meafurest of the prefent 
^dminiftration is not here my puqpofe ; I wilt 
only xemaa'k^ that if the friends of the Whigs^ 
are afl&ed what that party has done for the 
Hatioi^ they will mfwer, tliat d^n*mg their 
<diort and ill-fiipported diredion <^ a&irs, the 
Englifti kttres de cachet^ general warrants, were 
aboliflied^— the deep- wound made in the cdn* 
ftitutioBt' by the proceedings at the Middlefex' 
fcleftion- was bealded^^the dangerous prerc^a- 
iive of Ixi^ging nnitmitcd claims on the patt 
of the eix)wn was taken away*— -the AnKfrican- 
ftaj^p^ad was repealed,^ as a preUminaiy to' 
im agreement which' would ba¥e prevenled the- 
Amerit:an war, and the feparation of ihe <^ol<>*- 
gu0s* Thefe are Iblid advantages^ tod i«gipr<]rve-^ 
jnents^ and repairs. When the |)anqgyrifts of 
the prefent miniftry are prefled with the fame 
queftion, we are referred to the ftate of the 
funds for an anfwer. But if the price of ftock 
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is a (cale to cftimate the riches of a country, 
it is no thermometer of its liberties ; for the 
riches of a nation may mark high when their 
liberties are at the freezing point. And even 
fuppofing that riches were the only things 
^worth attending to, though a minifter may uit- 
derftand the beft method of coming at them 
for the.purpofes of revenue, how he can create 
them is not very eafy to underftand. But if 
the honour, or the obftipacy of the narion 2$ 
pledged for blincj unlimited confidence, they 
muQ: juftify it upon the beft grounds they can : 
cfpecially jaow that it is likely to be frequently 
called for, if it be true, as is faid, that we arc 
to fucceed to the French fyftem of intrigue in 
jthe foreign cabinets. ' 

I will terminate thi? digreffive article witfii 
a ihort fable. The wolves and the flieep 
had long lived at enmity, becaufe the wolves 
wanted to devour the fheep, and the Iheep had 
an objeftion to being eaten. At laft they repre- 
fented to the fheep that their character had been 
much miftaken ; that they were, in reality very 
good fort of anjmals ; and defired nothing fo 
ynuch as to come to a good underftanding witl^ 
their worthy friends the fhe^p ; that if they 
would but part with their dogs, to whofe fnarl- 
ing and quarrelfome difpofition fill the ill-blood 
between them was owing, both parties might 
live together upon the beft terms in the World* 

Kka The 
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The iheep confented ; and aflPairs have ever 
fince b^en very quietly carried on without refit 
ftance or difpute. 

The propofal which our dear Thomas h<is 
referved for us, as his laft beft gift, is to render 
the government infolvent for the purpofe of taking 
it into our own bands ; an^ he fhews us, fropi 
the example of France, how eafily this may b^ 
accompUflied. ♦' If any credit is given," he 
fays, " it is to the difpofition of the people to 
** pay the t^x, and not to the government wjiich 
*^ lays it on $ when this difpofition expires, 
*^ whi^t is fuppofed to be the credit of gqvem- 
*^ ment, expires wit^ it. The inftance of 
" France under the former government, fhews 
*' that it is impoflible to compel the payment 
^' of taxes by force, when ^ whole nation is 
** determined to ftand upon its ground.'* That 
there is no compelling a ivhole nation is clear \ 
b^caufe th^ part that muft be employed to cpm- 
pel the reft is included iii the yrhole ; but it is 
alfo clear, ths^t where the payment of taxes 
cannot be compelled contrary to the general 
difpofition of the people, there will be no taxes 
at all, for a diljpofition in the people to pay 
taxes never can exift any where. If that which 
never exifled can be faid to expire, the difpo- 
fition to pay taxes has expired in France, be- 
caufe the power to compel the payment of then^ 
has expired ; and not only the credit of the 

government 
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government but the credit of thk na 
TioN has expired alfo. Ruin and bankruptcy 
have bepn, and mijft ever be the confequence. 
To ruin and bankruptcy this man calmly invites 
ys. The wretch vi^ho, with falfe fignals, direds 
the veffel on fhore that he may plunder the 
wreck, has at leaft the plea of intereft for his 
wickedjiefs ; but to love unprofitable mifchief, 
to promote deftrudlion for the mere pleafure of 
contemplating the fufferings of men, is a de- 
pravity for which therp is no patural fovirce in 
the human mind ; a wifli to fee millions re* 
duced ^t once to all the horros of beggary, and 
defpair, that a banl?^ruptcy in th? Engli(h funds 
muft occafion, fhould fe^ra only to belong to 
what w^ ar^ taught to belieye of th^ devil him- 
felf. Let us, hpweve]-, exatninp the fa<3s and 
arguments upon which thij horrible proppfal 
\s endeavoured to be maintained, t^ If France,'- 
he fays, *' with a revenue of nearly twenty- 
** four millions fterling, with an extent of rich 
^' and fertile country, above four times larger 
■' than England, ^ith a population of twenty- 
^' four millions of inhabitai)t§ to fupport taxa- 
♦' tion, with upwards of njnety millions fterl- 
** ing of gold and filver circulating in the 
** nation, and with a debt lefs than the prefent 
^* debt of England, ftill found it neceffary, 
** from whatever caufe, to come to a fettle- 
" pent of its affairs, it folves the prpblem of 
*' funding for both countries." But how this 

defcrip- 
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defcription of the revenues and refources of 
France, where the funding fyftem never could 
be eftablifhed, and the neceflity that country 
yras under, from whatever caufe^ of coming to 
a fettlement of its affairs, can be applied to 
folve the problem of funding in England, any 
more than the problem of the balance of power^ 
or any problem in Euclid, would, I believe, 
puzzle an Oedipus to difcover* 

By way of demonftrating that the aftual 
;refources of England are inferior to thofe of 
France, he endeavours to prove that the fpecie 
in circulation in France is, and always has been, 
proportionably ' greater than in England; nay, 
that in ** this refpeii, (he muft be in fpme coij- 
** fidcrable proportion behind every country in 
** Europe ;*' by which unfortunate obferva- 
tion he kjcks down, at one ftroke, the argu- 
ment he had laboured through eight pages to 
maintain-/ for it is an undeniable fad, that 
England is in fome confiderable proportion be-^ 
fore every other country in Europe, in general 
riches, and that confequently the general riches 
of a country, cannot, according to his own 
ftatement, be eftimated by its quantity of fpecie. 

The precious metals may be confidered in 
two points of view, either as commodities, 
objeds of commerce, or as the figns of ex- 
change by which all other commodities are; 

reprefented 
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feprefentcd or transferred. In the firft vieviV 
if the cheaipnefs of a commodity, is a proof 
that the market is fufficiently fupplied, money 
IS cheaper in England that in any other country 
in Europe ; that is, ^ larger quantity of it may 
be purchafed for the fame quantity of labour or 
ingenuity.' ConfidGfed on the other hand, as 
the figns of riches, we muft be careful not to 
tofifound: them with the things Signified; as 
figns," they are really of no value, but as the 
things which' they reprefent exift alfo. A 
country may fufter extreme poverty with half 
the goM in Europe' fti its hoards, as an indi- 
vidua! may perifh with hunger amid treafures 
^hich he would gladly exchange for a cup of 
water and a morfel of bread*. Commerce is 
circulation. Riches, like the natural aliments,, 
muft be circulated through the habit before 
they can nourifli and vivify the body ; for the 
ufe of commerce, a;t laft, can only be to obtain 
thofe goods and conveniences which the coun- 
ty does not naturally poffefs. The wealth of 
a nation confifts in the exchange, or, according 
to thd mercantile phrafe, the quick return of 
Tich'CS, and not in their, dead poffeflion. To 

* You art fhcwn, in a hotd at Paris, a fubterraneous 
ioom vhich the mafter bad fecretly contrived to conceal and 
idfit his money. In one of thefe vifits the trap door fhut 
dowxi upon hZm, and his ikeleton was difcovered years 
afterwards lying upon his gold. A good pidure of avarice ! 

eftimate 
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cdimate <he riches of aa individual by the quan- 
tity of cafli in his bureau, would be juft as con- 
clufive as to eftimate the riches and refourccs 
of England, merely by the relative quantity 
of its gold and iilver coin. The gold and filver 
annually imported into Spain and Portugal, may 
be compared to food taken into a ftomach that 
has loft the powers of digeftibn, palling through 
without affording nutriment or ftrength. In 
England, their momentum is multiplied an 
hundred fold, by the rapidity of their motion* 

The real riches of a country arc its induf- 
try and ingenuity ; its agriculture, arts, and 
commerce ; and where thefe exift, the figns 
employed to transfer or reprefent their produce 
will never be wanting. The common figns of 
money were firft invented as of readier transfer 
than the more ponderous or immoveable things 
which they reprefent ; when commerce was 
farther extended, it became neceffary to invent 
ftill more portable figns, fomething by which 
money itfelf fhould be reprefented or trans- 
ferred ; and bills of exchange, and by degrees 
all the various modifications of paper currency 
and credit, have been introduced ; and this 
fyftem, by which a negociation is more eafily 
carried between the Antipodes, than formerly 
between Rome and Athens, though, like all 
others, liable to abufe, is a marvellous inftance 
of the advancement of human ingenuity. 

In 
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In confiderlng the fubjed of paper currency 
it is very neceffary to diftinguiQi between that 
which is the reprefentative of real riches, and 
that which is xhtfubftiiute for them. The firft 
is a proof of redundancy of weahh, and a 
means of its farther increafc ; the latter indicates 
abfolute poverty within, and precludes the en- 
trance of foreign riches. To underftand this, 
we have only to compare the aftual paper cur- 
rencies of France or England. In England, 
no perfbn is obliged to receive paper in pay- 
merit, and yet it is never refbfed ; and it is in 
value and effeft perfeSly equivalent with the 
gold and filver currency, arid often preferred 
as more convenient ; the obligation is not upon 
the people' to receive it, but upon thofe who 
are authorifed to iffue it, to exchange it inftantly 
for lawful money, when required; and it is 
worth as much at Amfterdam or New York, 
and a great deal more at Bordeaux or Nants, 
than in London. In France, the paper cur- 
rency, though the legal money of the nation, i$ 
thirty or forty per centum below the value oF 
the coin. Whit Mr. Paine predicates as pofli- 
ble of the funding fyftem in England at fome 
indefinite time, when he fays, " // operates to 
multiply paper^ and to fubjiiiute it in the room of 
money in various Jhapesj and the more paper is 
muliipliedj the more opportunities are offered of 
exporting the fpecie ; and it admits of a pofftbility 
'by extending ii to fmall notes of increajing paper 

Ll t\l\ 
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till there is no money left^ is exaftly defcriptWe 
of the prefent fituation of France, and has been 
the immediate confequence of the remedy he 
propofes to us againft the evils of the funding 
fyftem j by the very proceeding he would re- 
commend to us, as the means of relloring the 
balance of gold and filver, and " realifing pa- 
per credit for coin/*, gold and filver currency 
have utterly difappeared in France j a louis d'or 
is to be purchafed like a viratch or a fnuff-box ; 
that which he predids will happen to us at! 
fome diftant and indefinite time, has adlually 
happened in the country he offers to us as an 
example, in one year after his prophecy. Such 
is the confiftency, and fagacity, and forefight 
of this heaven-born judge of nations. 

The fyHem of funding in England, appears 
to have contributed much to hit extrslordinary 
profperity, Aihongft its principal advantages, 
is that of fumifhing a fafe and ready ^eans to 
put the wealth of individuals into inrrmediate 
produ^ve a£|iyity^ Landed fecurity can only 
be occafionally obtained, and money lent lipoti 
It cannot be immediately^ fcalled- in' when 
wanted } but a fecurity fafe arid pTodu^ve^ 
^hcre money rhay ^be' at ill times pl^bed^ and 
at all times recalled at a day's warning^ cannot 
but afford an admirable facility for the cirdula<> 
tion of riches« As to the bbje&ion of fund^ 
ing, as old as its inllitution, that a fyftem 
- *: ; . , .. .. founded 
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founded on borrowing muft ultimately fail, the 
experience of an hundred years has rather lef- 
fened than increafed the apprehenfion ; after 
paffing, to a great extent, all the bounds thaf 
have at diflPerent times fixed at its utmoft poffible 
latitude, it never appeared ftronger than at the 
prefent moment ; it may be deftroyed bjrlong 
and difaftrous wars, or by internal convulfions, 
<» by a feries of vicious adminiftratioiji ; but in 
the ordinary courfe of things, there feems to be 
no reafon why it fhould not continue as long 
Its theaaivity,andinduftry, and ingenuity, upon 
which all national riches mud be ultimately 
fupported and maintained. 

Common Senfc opens with a notable difco- 
very, which the author thinks it afterwards 
worth while to claim^ with great anger, from 
the rhetor Raynal. (Let^ p. 66, 67.) That 
*^ fodety is produced by our wants ^ and govern- 
• *' ment by our wickednefs.*^ But this is no 
more than to confound the general idea of go- 
vernment, with the partial idea of criminal law. 
Criminal laws may be faid to be neceffitated by 
our wickednefs, but the primary objed of govern- 
ment is to regulate^ and to punijb only fecondary 
and incidental. In the moft virtuous fodety, 
men may and will very honefUy and confcien- 
tioufly difagree upon the adminiftration of the 
affairs of (he community. It therefore be- 
comes immediately necefiary to eflablilh fome^ 
. ' L 1 a common 
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eommoQ determined regulation, to refer to Itt 
.doubtful points* This coUedive fenfe of th« 
community upon each of thefe points, is the 
fimple origin of lasuoy and the aggregate fenfe of 
thefe regulations taken together gives the* firft 
general idea of a government. 

A^ far as probability may be allowed to; ex- 
plore the dark receffes of time, this (hould feeo^ 
to have been the progrefs of civil fociety. 
Metiy in their animal and infulated ftate, would 
lie at firft hunter Sy and would prefently form 
themfelves into bands for the greater power 
and convenience in attacking their prey ; and 
as thefe bands, when they met, would be 
liable to difpute their prizes: with one ano- 
ther, they would eled the moft active and 
ingenious among them to dired the chafe, or 
command the battle j here, we may trace the 
origin of monarchy as well as of war ; and lO' 
this iimple ftate of fociety, this fimple govern-' 
ment feems beft adapted* Though the com- 
mand was abfblute, the fubniiilion was volun- 
tary; and being, conferred for effedive purpofes, 
requiring effedive powers and abilities, would 
only be temporary and occafional. 

Men would next learn to tame and breed the 
l^ranivorous race of animals, and fq/lurage. is 
the fecond ftep in civilization. The feeding of 
cattle requires no very a&ive powers, ekber of 

body 
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body Or mind ; and thefe pallors wolild bfe con- 
sent to refer their difputes and contentions to 
the wiferand more Experienced of their elders ; 
and here we may perceive the beginning oi ar'h 
Jiocratical government. 

In procefs of time, thefe peaceable paftorir 
would be attacked by fome of the hardy and 
warlike tribes of hunters, to whom they would 
fall an- eafy conqneft : here a great variety of 
new civil relations commences.Thefe conqueror^^ 
ferocious from education, would treat the con- 
quered people as their fervants and dependants, 
aAd force them to cuhivate the earthy much' as 
we now force the negroes to raife our fugars 
and cotton and rice ; and this is the proba- 
ble origin of agriculture y which is the third 
ftate of civilization ; and to this ftate we may 
/efer the beginning of that inexauflible fource 
of civil relations, exclufive property. Here 
fifien become ftationary, and inltead of wander- ' 
itig in fearch of the animals of the chafe, or of 
frefti paftuxes for their cattle, built cities, and 
begin to exercife the arts. As foon as feveral of 
thefe ftafionary focieties or nations came to be 
formed, they would be defirous of exchanging 
with each othef their different natural produc- 
tions, or the produce of the arts in which they 
had learned to excel, and commerce would take 
place. Stimulated by new paiGons, improved by 
the acquifition of new ideas, the mind of man 

would 
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ifrould finally attain to its utmoft degree of i»r- 
itSdoa ; the abftrad fcicnces and fine arts would 
be invented and cultivated, and the fecrets of 
nature laid open to his view. Here man become 
a new being of his own- creation, differing in- 
finitely more from his animal ftate, than any 
ether animals do from each other. His ideas, 
his paffions, his wants are increafed in an infi- 
nite ratio ; and to attempt to govern him by the 
fitnple relations of his original nature, is jail as 
reafonable as to propofe to reduce him to feed 
vrpon acorns or live in hollow trees. 

. This fecms to be the mod probable hiftory 
of the rife and progrefs of human fociety, if 
it were of any ufe to go back into doubtful and 
obfcure origin Co eftablifii practical rights. 

Syftems founded upon. arguments a priori are 
not for th^ ufe of man. Our finite and erring 
reafon cannot proceed downwards from general 
caufejs and univerfal archetypes, to complete 
effefts and perfed inftitutions. We muft be 
content to take humble fa£k for our guide, and 
to rife by flow and laborious experiment from 
ignorance to partial knowledge. Syftems will 
be as imaginary and unftable in politics as. in 
philofophy, and of much more danger. The 
former fhine for a moment and difappear, like 
the harmlefs corrufcations. of fummer meteors ; 
but the, latter are repl^^te with eleftricand qom- 

buftible 
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baftible matter, of power to mark their coutfe 
with deep and lafting traces of deflru&ion. To 
view at once, and before hand, all the poiliblc 
confequences refulting from general principles, 
belongs alonp to omnifcienpe ; and to combine 
them in effeftual aCliOn, to omnipotence. Every 
thing in the moral world, feems ^o grow out of 
relative circuniftances ; nay, it fhould feem, 
that Oo4 has ordained nature herfeif to proceed 
in the fame courfe^ Modes of exiilence feem 
gradually to produce thiemfelves by the energy 
of th^ir neceilities in the Ji^We manner that 
anatomies h^Ve obferved new velTels to hi 
formed in difeafed bodies, by the new orin« 
creafedaftion of the parts* ''* ' " ^ • 

The grand advantage of fodety over tlie un* 
civilized or animal ftate, iis the yafl iiicreafe thai 
it gives tp the numbers, and faculties, and 
powers of mankind, and f;dnfequently to the 
general film pf human happinefs« 'This is the 
end and obje^ of focietyv\ 'The obje£l of %o* 
vemmenty is to fecure to every individual the 
peaceful enjoypient of Whatever (hari of thefe 
he h^s been able to obtain. Government, in the 
firil inftance, guarantees to every xftad theXe^ 
Gurity of his perfon and property ; but if go- 
vernment is bound to proted liberty and piro- 
perty^ it is confequently bound to protcd the 
advantages ariling from them, or it does nothing 
"^at all. Every man who has a large property; 
,. .; . , .: ;' . .:• •' is 



IS in fomefort the natural reprefentative, the 
nativis proteSor of thofe perfons to whom his 
cftate furniftiGS the means of fupport ; he may 
be faid to be the proxy of them all : he there* 
fore comes to eleflion, or deliberation, with 
a greater weight than a man who anfwers for 
nobody but himfelf ; and this great and natural 
advantage, refultijig from property, i$ to be 
proteOi^d by the laws, not to be taken away by 
the laws ; from whence it refults, unlefs I arh 
much miftaken, that a fyftem forcing extreme 
equality, is a fyftem of extreme injuftice. 

Kpr tinder th^ common eftabliflied difpen- 
fation, have thofe members of fociety who are 
the leaft benefited by it, any reafon to complain, 
fo long as their ftate is better than it would have 
been without fociety. To etlimate his relative 
iituation, a pauper is to compare himfelf with 
a monkey or a bear, as well as with a diike or 
a nabob ; and his inferiority, in civil fociety, tq 
the latter, h infinitely fmall', when compared 
to his advantages over animal nature : he is, 
bn the whole, an imnienfe gainqr by fociety. 
Thefe principles appear to me perfeflly clear 
anddiflinft ;' and whatever Mr. Paine may fay, 
I cannot think them lefs likely to be true, be- 
caufe they have received the univerfal confent 
of mankind, as far as we know, in all ages of 
the world. - •. , . 

The 
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The* fir ft law of civil fociety is fubordination. 
Suppofing it po0ible that meir Ihbuld have 
entered into focifeiy in a ftate of equality j or 
that by fome violent effort, equality coold for 
a taoment be forcibly eftabliftied, fuperior in- 
duftry, br ingenuity, or good fortune, would 
immediately place one man in a fuperior fitua- 
tion to another. To oblige men to do their 
duty in their diffierent ftations of life, to render 
them content with what is unavoidable^ and to 
make this neceflary inequality the mod produc*^ 
tive of good, and the leaft poflibly burthenfome 
and oppreffiVe^ has hitherto been the objeift of 
morals, and religion, and the laws. Our mo'^ 
dern dodorfe have howeveip determined other- 
wife— D/i aiitur '^ifum* As there is no abfur- 
dity ill phyfi^s or ethics, which philofoj^efs ar^ 
not deftin^d at one time or other to maiht^n ; 
the equal rights of man, amid the numberlefe 
inequalities Incident to our infinitely complicated 
fotietiesy was referved f^r the French fefl of 
mcychpeditins. I confiefs myfelf no admirer of 
the French {^ilofophers ; they affe& a dogma* 
tical manned, the Ireverfe pf true philofophy j 
a fort ci pay^^phy^ or univerfaHty of command 
<^er the (pinions of men, which can only be 
fupported by the arts: of .deception. Their 
objed has been much more to captivate,^ than 
to enli^tett mankind j not to make them wifer 
or better, but to gaia an afcendency over their 
juinda by flattering their paiCons and their vices^ 
M m They 
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They have their plots and intrigues, theif efprit 
du corps^ and their crie de gucre ;. and have been 
the inventors of all thofe pan tomi mica 1 tricks, 
fitter for a puppet-fhow than a grave legiflative 
affembly. If the French revolution had been 
conduded by pradtical men of found under- 
ftandings, the Somers's and Hale*s of our revo- 
lution, in 16885 France would probably.have 
been at this time in the full enjoyment of all 
the benefits of a ftrong and free governments 
Thefe men would have drfdained to make the 
people the dape of fuch an arrant bubble as 
the " equal rights of man ;'* but the almauac- 
makers and pamphleteers had no chance for any 
fhare in the government except by exciting and 
keeping up fome extraordinary effervefcence 
amongft the lower orders of the people. In a 
little better language, and with fomewhat, 
though not much more decency of manner, they 
preach the very fame dodrines by which the 
mob has in all ages and countries been excited to- 
fcdition. They firft endeavour, by a fort of neo- 
logy of their own, to confound all idea& of right 
and wrong ; and then, by way of fecuring the 
continuance of their influence, to eftablifh the 
conftitution itfelf upon thefe very principles of 
fedition which have hitherto been exclufiveljr 
appKed to the fnbverfion of all government. 
How unfit thefe literati were to give laws tcr 
the great community, might indeed have been 
forefeen from their management of their own 

littW 
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fittle province. The republic of letters has 
ever been opprobrious for its bad government j 
its feuds and animofities ; its treacherous wars 
and tyrannical exclufions. The odium theold^ 
gicum is not more proverbial that the irritable 
anger of the people, of poets, and philofophers*. 
National happinefs will be no more found in a 
government maintained by infpiring the people 
with a ferocious hatred of their fuperiors than 
under a tyranny ^ nay, it fliouldfeem from the 
example of France, that of the two, this ftate 
is more favourable to it than the former. Undet' 
all the difadvantagesofa bad government, op- 

♦ Whjjt opipion thcfe gentry entertain of each other may 
be learned by the following extradts from one of the moft 
learned and acjite of them all. " Philofophers themfelvcB 
** foment the prejudices which are ufeful to them with as 
•* much ardour as they endeavour to overturn thofe which 
^« are hurtful to them." — <* They play off their efforts to oti- 
*^ tain general fame rather than the foffrages of the enlight- 
f ^ eiied part of mankind ; and th^y hate each other with a 
•' rancour which they have not even the prudence to conceal ; 
** and yet thefe feeble beings call themfelves philofophers ; as 
** if philofophy, before (he undertakes to regulate, after hc^ 
<* own falhion, well or ill, the fyfiem of the World, ought not 
** to begin by ourfclves, and teaph us the real value of 
*^ tbings/'r-" When I confider with attention the empire of 
" literature, me^hinks I fee a i|jafket-plac«, where a miilti- 
«< tude of empirics, mounted upon their flages, call out to the 
** paffengers, and impofe upon the people, who begin by 
<* laughing at them, and finifh by becoming their dupes." 
pssAi suR Lts Gens DE Lettres, par M.Dalembert. 

M m 2 preffed 
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prcfled and impoverlflied by the court, and the 
nobility, and the church, the French were cele- 
brated for fuavity of manners, and a happy 
gaiety ol difpofition, which has often humbled 
the popffious prid? of a free-born Briton* If 
tb^fis hay^ of late totally difappeared from 
^nu^gil them, it is not owing to the increa& 
of liberty, for that would have added to their 
che^fuln^fs and content; but bccaufc they 
have been feduced to fub^tute for the language 
and feelings of nature, I know not what ferni^ 
philofpphical jargon, gopd for notthing but to 
barden the heart, and fopl^ifticatf common- 
fenfe. This tendency wa^ obferved thirty years 
ago^ by the encylopedian I quoted above. This 
^* anatomy of the foul,'^ (he complains) ** has 
" intrqded i[tfelf into pur common converfation, 
'^ We do not talk, we defert ; and pur focietie$ 
•* have lo(l that gaiety and warm^th tl^j^t was 
.** th^ir greateil charm *?/* Whether under 
the prefent order of things, the maft^r of a 
family retires from his political club or debating 
fociety to his evening rcpofe with as light a 
bear t as he was wont to Return fron? mixing in 
tthe dance oa the. green, led on by his fprightly 
progeny, is, I fear, mpre thap doubtful* Tbofiq; 
yrhp would n^a^e the happinefs of mankind 

f Preface oe l'Ekcyclopedie. 
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depend on theories and computation, will fin4 
themfelves miferably put in th^ir reckoning. 
Huma^ imagination^ upon which all ouf h^p- 
pinefs muft ultimately depend, is ftrangely ca- 
pricious ; it laughs at reafon, and defpifes cal- 
culation. The pleafuTp that ojipe brightened 
the countenance, and cKpanded the heart pf 4 
Frenchman, at the fight of the magnificence of 
Verfailles, was perhaps a more delicious fcnfa? 
tion than the patriot now fpels in contemplating 
its deferted wails, as a monument of the refto- 
ration of liberty In the former, the ruinous 
€xp,ence of the conftrudion w^as forgotten amid 
the fplendid fcene ; and when he exultingly 
afked, Is your St. yame^^s a^jine as this ? hit 
felt not only a^ intereft but a property in all he 
admired. In the contemplation of its defpoiled 
and defolated grandeur, its filent halls and foli- 
^ary ftatcrrpoms, its dried up fountains and 
fnouldering fculptures, the joys of freedom will 
^e fufpe|}ded or abforbedin fadreflexion$ on the 
vanity of human greatnefs, and the inftability 
of human inftituiions. Such are the affociated 
trains of our ideas, thai we cannot contemplate 
what if J without refleding upon what is tiot^ 
The fiience will be difturbed by founds of tri- 
pmph that are no longer heard, and the folitude 
peopled with the brilliant forms that (hall no 
more glide over its polifhed floors. From a 
kenc that ufed to exhilarate the natural gaiety 
pf a party for the beft of thf day, all but the 

philofopher 
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philofopher will retire to melancholy medita- 
tion on the fleeting vanities of- the world, and 
the empty projqils of man. 

The hillory of political and religious difputes 
is the hiftory of hypocrites and enthufiafts, of 
Knaves and dupes. The artful and cunning 
govern the world hy exciting aftd direding the 
paffions gf the fimple to their own views and 
purpofeSr Undpr the influence of paflion, men 
are made to believe what they do not under- 
ftand, and to afl: what they cannot approve. 
When the mind is once worked up to enthu^ 
fiafm, there is no abfurdity which will not be 
implicitly receive?! by the dupes, provided it 
tends to fupport the pre-cqnceived objed of 
their paflT^on. The long age of religious fana? 
ticifm appears to decline apace. A general 
fuff"ufion of a fort of knowledge, and the en- 
creafing intercourfe of ipankind, will probably 
proceed finally to deftroy the empire of that 
grofs ignorance, which is faid to be the mother 
of fuperftition ; arrd the redundant adlivity of 
enthufiaftig mind$, mqft oyei:flow through fome 
new vent, and in fome new diredion. The 
knaves and hypocrites feem to turn their eyes 
towards fyfVems of civil government to fupply 
the place of fyftems of religion, and the objeQ: 
appears but too well adapted to the purpofe. 
The paflions may be heated to any point pf 
?;eal by polif ical z^s well as by religious opinions ; 
' . ' tliQ 
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the former may have its perfecutions, and liislf*^ 
tyrs, and faints, and apoftles, as well as the 
former. The " original equality of man*^ 
leems quite as well calculated to arm -man 
againft man, as the '' immaculate conceptioii 
'' of the bleffed Virgin ;'' and the real prefencd 
of " the abftracl imprefcriptible Rights of- 
Man'' in our complicated focieties, as the real 
prefence of the body and blood of Chrift, undef 
the elements of bread and wine in the Eucha- 
rift. During the reign of fupferflition, reafoil 
was enflaved and bound. Under the reign of 
political fanaticifiri, Ihe will be made the pandet* 
of folly, anddrefs hei"out in her owiigarb and 
femblance ; and this extefnal appearance will 
be all that is neceflary for the degree of im- 
provement in the general knowledge of thef 
world, which, though it may be fufEcient to 
difpel the thick and palpable darknefs of fuper- 
ftition, will by no means furnifti any tefl: to 
diftinguifti truth from error in difficult and 
intricate fubjefts. This enlightened age is not 
Jefs liable -to be deceived than its dark prede- 
cefTor, but it muft be deceived in another way. 
To the priefts have fucceeded the philofophers- 

If to thefe the reign of good fenfe is 
ever deftined to follow, it muft be when 
men, content to be ignorant of what they 
cannot know, will believe nothing that they 
do not clearly underftand ; when there are 

neither 
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Jieitlicr kriaveSi ^or dupeSj nor hypdcriteSi tbf 
enthufiafls. 

In very complicated fubjeds like this of pdli-* 
tics, the difficulty of diftinguiftiing truth from 
errour is in proportion to the combinations of 
which they admit j fortruth is a fingle point from 
which error may deviate in the exatt ratio of 
thefe poffible combinations : to hazard^ there* 
fdrci our prajftical happinefs upon mere untried 
abftrdd theories, muft be ever imprudent and 
Unwife. Baylcj the mod acute and impartial 
of all dialefticians, makes the following notable 
remark upon the fcieUce of which he was fo 
great a mailer* *^ Phildfophy," fays he *' may 
*^ be compared to thofe cauftics w^hieh are 
*^ employed in the treatment of bounds to 
*^ corifiime the fungous exctefcences that pre- 
*' vent the granulation of new flefb, but which, 
** If allowed to go too far, corrode thd found 
*' parts, iand cat through the bone to the very 
*' marrow. So philofophy begins by refuting. 
*' errour, but i( it is tiot ftopped there, pto* 
*' ceeds to attack tfuth itfelf, and goes on till 
*« it lofes all diteftion, and finds at laft nothing 
'* whereon to reft^/' 

My bufinefs is with the work and Hot with 
the author, or elfe I would afk, why is this 
man an emigrant from America, where liberty 

* DiCT. Crit. Art. Acosta. 
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has eftablifhed her fiaiid, to mix In the trou- 
bles of France, or concern himfelf in the" go- 
vernment of England ? Is it a dijiurbed rather 
than a free country^ that is his natural ele- 
ment ? Are " thofe fine feelings," which na- 
ture has not been " kitid enough to blunt,*' 
more agreeably excited by the contemplation of 
foreign tumult than domeftic tranquillity? Are 
his deferts leaft acknowledged^ and his perfon 
leaft confidered, whete he is beft known ? Gam. 
his talents be employed to no good purpofe at 
his adopted home, thit he is driven to make 
an officious tender of them to ai nation he af- 
fedls to hate and defpife ? Of the private hif- 
tory of Mr. Paine, I neither know ariy thing, 
or vsdfh to inquire*' But thefe queftions arife 
out of the naiurie and tendency of his work. 
" Piit no truft,"** fays Rouffeau, " in thofe 
^* cofniopolites,-who in their writings feek for 
" duties at a 'diftariee, while they negledt to 
*^ perform ' thofe whidh?/ are their immediate 
*' concern. A philofopher of this kind loves 
^' the Tartars, by way of excufe, for hating 
his neighbours." ^ - : 



<c 



• If I were to jirecognize '^'^ Rights of Man,-' 
in a few words I fhpuIdTay, that it is the work 

* I have fince read a life of this author ^ in which, bcfides 
a good deal of pleafant criticifm, many of his arguments a^e 
ably anfwered. 

- -> N a of 
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of a flirewd empiric, written in a kind of fpi^ 
cious jargon, well enough calculated to impofe 
upon the vulgar, but containing Aothing new 
or ingenious, or deferving of ferious attention* 
.The great fecret of quackery is to addrefs the 
paflipns of men, while they are made to believe, 
that their underftandings only are engaged ^ to 
work upon their hope* and fears, under the 
mafk of ?eafon* Religion and politics, and 
medicine, are abunfdant and never-failing fources 
of empirical frauds. The fear of death, for 
example, renders' nJ)ti« tenths of mankind ,a 
coaftaRt prey to the moil impudent and igno- 
rant pretenders lo mediciiie ; to-day it is aa 
elixir,, which wfll preferye men from death, a& 
long as it can keep them alive j to-morrow it 
M St nollrum, which enters into a conflid: wish 
the difeafe, hand to hand, and expels him by 
main force out of fome door or window of the 
body 'f and tte word of It is, that this gabble 
is more germain to the comprehenflon of the 
generality of people than real knowledge ^ for 
one that can read John Hunter, hundreds will 
be feduced with the popular nonfenfe of igno- 
rant pretenders. When a mountebank corner 
to the door of a fenfible difcrect honfekeeper, 
he will fay to him. Friend, go about your bufi- 
.nefs unlefs you have a mind to be taken up a& 
a vagrant, and whipped and pafled to your pa- 
rifh. I and my family are, thank God, in good 
health, and when any of us are xll» we will 

uTe 
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ofe fttch known and mM remedies, as the phy* 
fician ihall prefcribe. In the mean time, take 
away your iotipuden^t lying bills and advertife- 
mepts, def^necTto impofe upon our fimplicity, 
in an art of which we are wholly ignorantp thit 
you may pick our pockets. You fti^iJI npt fill 
our he^ds wijii vain fear^ and idle apprehenfi- 
cnty that you may vend your poifonous drugd, 
twhif h if we were fool^ enough to take, miglrf 
occaiion real maladies. 

The fecond part of Rights of »fen did nc* 
fall into n^ hands, t^I the foregoing pbfo'yar 
tions were concluded. 1 fee, however, littlf 
Tieqcflity for adding to th^m, on account of any 
thing advanced in this new publjicatiou* The 
author dcMes no more than go oyer tl^e lame 
groupid. If the principles laid down in the firft 
part are fa}fe, the fiiperftrud:ute ereded upon 
them in the fecond, falls to the ground. The 
points he treats of may be worth confidering 
for themfeivcs, but not in anfwer to Mr. Paine. 
If we are determined to preferre and repair out 
magnificent Gothic ftrudure, with all |ts ve- 
nerable ornaments, as well as its Arong an4 
convenient apartments, we have nothing to fay 
to his plans and eleyations fpr a neat regular 
building. A few remarks I will however mak« 
upon it. P. 101, he fays, ** The only form|^ 
f * of government are the democratical^ the ari- 
f* ftocratical, the monarchical, and what is 
N n 3 " now 
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-" now called, the reprefentelive }" but in hb 
firftpart he aff€m,.p. 165, " that monarchy, 
" ariftooacy, and democracy^ are but creature 
"of inj^gination, 2^±2i ibmdfand fuck ?nay b^ 
f^ contrived 9s well as three !" 

He goes on tp pbj^ft to the inconvenicnqies 
of the three principles tdk^n fiparately and 
abfolutely'^ but takes no notice of their operst- 
: tion, when mixed and cprrefted by each other, 
as they are in. the Britifti conftitutioji, though 
.this was the oi^ly pbjeft h^ had to confidgr. 

Ip abiblut€[ monarchies, where all depends 
upon the will of the monarch, much muft con- 
fequently depend upon his " wifdom ;" thp 
Englifh conlUtution has i^t^uftqd nothing to 
his indefinite power, ^d therefore but. little to 
his wifdom ; no l^w originates with him ; and 
the jieceffity of bringing meafiires to public dif- 
cuilion before parliament, adduces the neceifity 
of employing fome previous wifdom in theif 
preparation, finally to ' fecure more wifdom in 
their, parliamentary exaniination^ before th^y 
are carried into effe£^- 

In the fan^e manner, all his objeftions to 
ariftpcracy go only to its feparate and abfolute 
principles ; and are not at all applicable to the 
mixed government of England, 
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' P, 54, he triumphs exceedingly in the fupe- 
jior cbeapmj} of the American government. But 
.allowing the fad, that we do pay more than 
^bfolute utility riequire^ % the ft^)te and pomp 
jof government, the money that it coils is fpent 
.^mong ourfelves ; and fjpw are philofophers 
enough not to partake of the (how. — The true 
queftion rather is, whether we do more of this 
t^an ly^ g^n afford j and whether our ftewards 
do not cheat us in the application of the money 
which we are willing to deftihe to this pur- 
.pofe ; for to confine an opulent and highly po- 
Jiflied nation to the rigid oeconomy neceffary 
for a poor or a rifii^g ftate^ is neither neceffary 
nor eyep expedient. 

P. 55, be divides the world between man 
and beaft ; " generally fpeaking,' we know of 
*' no other creatures (^animals probably) that 
" inhabit the world but man and beaft ;" now, 
upon the enigmatical fignificatlon of the \vord 
MAN, almoft the whole of the riddle of thi? 
jnodjern Sampfon depends. The concrete, a 
man, expreffes an individual of a known genus ; 
?ind men or ynankind an aggregate of a number 
of the fpecies \ i^eas with which everybody is 
familiar ; but fhe Sfbftra6t man, being wholly 
indefinite, may be applied to any fanciful ex- 
iftence, or' imaginary fyftem whatever. Man 
in this univerfal fenfe is neither animal nor mo- 
ral J neither favage or civilized j but he is both 

or 
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or either, as befl fuits the ftudied confufion of 
the author. If Mr. Paine had been oblige4 
at fettfng out, to have given a clear, accurate, 
intelligible definition of his fubjeft Mak, be* 
fore he had written on his rights, I am apt to 
fufped, his work would have been (topped in 
the thrclholdr 

IVIany of the &i^ ftated in this fefond part 
are as falfe as the intention of the author is 
xnilchievous. P. loi, he dates, that *• before 
^f the coming in of the Hanoverians?, the taxes 
f' were divided in nearly equal proportions bcr 
f* tween the land ^nd article? of cbnfijmption, 
^f the land bearing rather the greateft fliare j 
<^ but fince th^t ?era thirteen millions per ann^ 
^ of new taxes have been thrown upon con- 
?* fumption.- Now fuppofing this ftatepient 
not to be ej^aggerated, yrhich it is, what does it 
prove ? that the riches of the nation have, dur- 
ing that period, fo much increafed, as greatly to 
exceed the landed property; and that it was 
therefore neceffary tq lay the increafed taxes 
upon the increafed riches, when the land, which 
is fixed property, can only fupport a fixed and 
certain charge. That it would have been better 
for thefe taxes not to have exifted at all, is cer- 
tain ; but that is not here the queftion ; it 

^ As if the tajccs bvi beep brought from Hanover. 



IS merely to inquire if they are uhjuftly laid j 
Und that they are, Mr. Paine endeavours to prove 
by a lingle faft ) •* feveral of the moft heavy 
" and pfodufUve taxes/' he fays, though he 
attempts to produce but one example, ** are fd 
" contrived, as to give an exemption to the 
" Hoiife of Lords, thus Handing in its own 
*^ defence/* •' The tax upon beer brewed for fale 
•* does not affeil the arijiocracy who brew their own 
•* beer dutyfree.*^ 

]More mifchievous intention, or more: fallacy 
in fafl: or reafon than is comprized in this fliort 
fentence never offered itfelf to the indignation of 
honed minds^ Nothing, thought this ineeft- 
diary^ will be more likely to inflanae the mob 
than to be told^ that the Lords have made a 
law, by which they can drinfc their beer and 
porter a half-penny a pot cheaper than' com- 
mon folks ; and he daihes through thick and 
thin to affert the fa£i. Bat is the right, to brew 
their own beer duty free, confined to the Houfe 
of Lords ? It is a right not only pofleffed 
but exercifed by every houfe-kecper in England 
out of London ; and in London, I do not be- 
lieve, that any of their Grace's or Lord (hip's 
brew their own beer : the beef and porter that 
i$ drank in their fervants-hallsj or by their 
tradefmen, and labourers, and workmen of all 
kinds, wha are fed with their nwney, pay the 
irerjr fame duties which are paid by the people in 

general f 
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general ; and. In the country of England, thd 
pooreft houfe-keepers brew their little vdffel of 
ale againft Chriftmas, or a chriftening^ as free 
from duty as any Lord in the land. In the 
ftatement, too, of the gfofs produce of this tax j 
he commits a voluntary error ; for having beert 
himfelf an officer of excife^ he tould not'be ig- 
norant that a very confiderable abatement is to 
be made for draw^cks aud allowances ; but it 
was his objeft to fwell the amount as offenfively 
as poffible ; and" accurate veracity cannot, be 
attended to by a lii^in who is refolved to labour as 
faji as he can* 

The faft^ regarding this ftatenient, as geiicf* 
rally applied, are, indeed to a furprizing degree, 
the contrary of what is here fo wickedly fuggeft- 
ed. Where the taxes are unequal, the inequality, 
as it ought to do/ prefles Upon the higher ranksi* 
The houfe-tax, the window- tax, the fervants 
tax, the coach- tax, the duties on wine, the ta* 
on poft-horfes, and many others, fall almoft ex* 
clufively upon the opulent' j and the far greater 
proportion of the taxes upon all the objefts of 
imniediate confumption are direfltly, or indr- 
reftly, ultimately paid by them. ^' But," 
fays he, men of fmall or moderate eftates 
*' confume more of the produdive taxable ar- 
*• tides, in proportion of their property, than 
" thefe of large eftates.'^ How this affertion 
is to be proved I do not know j but allowing, it 

to 
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to be true, it iis no fault of the man of large 
property, that he confumes no more than he can. 
•' Setondly/' he obferves, " their refidence iS 
*V chiefly in towns, and their proper^ in houfes. 
*' In Birmingham the poor rates are feven 
**^ Ihillings in the pound ; and thefe,*' he addi, 
" are but a part of the mifchiefs flowing from 
" the wretched fchcme of a Hbufe of Lords," . 

By way of reply to thi^ curious paflajge, I will 
aflc Mr. Paine three queftions* 

!• How many p^J«*u^ *i xifLjfmall or ihoderate 
** eftates, whofe property is chiefly in hbufes," 
he believes to refide in Birmingham ? (we d6 
liot fpeak of manufafturers who are benefited 
by the caufes which increafe the poor.) 

ft. Whether he will fay, thkt it is the duty of 
Lord Aylesford, and Lord Coventryj &iCi to 
leave the care of their efliates to gd and tefide 
at Birmingharti, by way of leflbning the 
poor-rates ? 

3. How the inequality neceflarily refulting from 
difproportion of property, can be made to 
flow from the wretched fcheme of a Houfe of 
IfOrds ? 

At fome future time 1 may, if it fliould ap- 
pear neceflary, be led tp confider tke fubjeds of 
this publicatiph^ ^ -well as I am able. But this 
00 is 



Is not the work of a day. The bbjcft of tbo 
|>refent work is to warn my countrymen from 
running into cither, of what I conceive to be, 
two very dangerous extremes ; and to defend a 
party that has taken its ftan^ under the banner^ 
pf the cpnftitution. If I have in any degree 
fucceeded, I have done enough for the prefent. 
That there are many and deep abufes in the 
government calling for reparation and reform, 
no fair reafonable man wHl dare tq d^y ; and I 
affirm, what I bcfieve, that every neceffiiry re- 
paration and a^lendment may be obtained under 
the conftitution, by regular and lawful means, 
the mopient the pation tefplves to ftand up ux 
the conftitution. On the other hand, I believe, 
that the conftitvition, fuch as it is, with all it^ 
imperfedions on its head, is infinitely preferable 
to any thing we are likely to obtain from anarchy 
and civil war* If the nation deferves , ai^ 
amended conftitution, they poflefs the means of 
pbtaining it in th^ owq virtuous conflitutional 
exertions ; if they do not deferve it, they are 
{lill Jefs likely to obtain it when every reftraint 
pf law and mora^ty is takii^ ftway. ■ 

I have npw performed my tafk, honeilly, if 
not ably: of the fuccefs of this publication, 
neither|my hopes nor expefikations are very fan- 
guine J the violent, on both fides, it is certain 
to difpleafe; and if moderate perfons Ihould 
turn away from the further difcuffionof thefe 

difficult 
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difficult and dangerous topics, I (hall be but 
little inclined to difpute the wifdom of their 
determination. As a work in any degree ade- 
quate to th$r magnitude and e:^teht pf the fub- 
jeft, no man will pafs a feverer fentence upon it 
than myfelf. It has been written under the 
prgffure of ficknffs and misfortune, at broken 
intervals, and with interrupted attention. 
Whether it be deftined to " walk the town 
awhile,'' or to be fwept at once from Mr* 
Stockdale's counter, into the vaft lap of obli- 
vion, I cannot feci much concern. The merit 
pf the interition is all I claim^^ For th^ reft, my 
flight labours have already received their 
xfsward: they have lometimes beguiled pain, 
^d fometimes fufpended forrow. 
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